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PREFACE 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June,  15,  1917. 

There  is  perhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  is  so  easily  available 
as  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  to  the  f aimers  of  the  State  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  in 
which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  State  come  to- 
gether once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  this  Department  publishes, 
in  bulletin  form,  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the  following 
bulletin  No.  300,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute held  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  May  22-24,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
helpful  upon  the  many  farms  and  in  the  many  farmhouses  to  which 
it  may  come.  Q  R  PATTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  15,  1917. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  bulletin  of  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  "Farmers'  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
DuBois,  Pa.,  May  22-24,  1917. 

Very  respctfully, 

C.  E.  CAROTHEKS, 
Director  of  Institute*. 
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MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1917 


MEMBERS  EX-0FF1C10. 

HON  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  Governor. 

HON.  PAUL  HOUCK,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

DR.  N.  C.  SCHAEFFER,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

DR.  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  President  of  the  State  College. 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  SNYDER,  Auditor  General. 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  PATTON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Robert  J.  Walton,  Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County,   Term  expires  1918 

Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Philadelphia,  Term  expires  1919 

Cloyd  B.  Ewing,  Mount  Union,  Huntingdon  County  Term  expires  1920 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY. 
W.  Theo.  Wittman,   Allentown,  .1920 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
E.  A.  Weimer,   Lebanon,  ..1918 


ELECTED  BY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 


A.dams,  .  A.  I.  Weidner  

Allegheny,   C.  L.  Hood,  

Armstrong   S.  S.  Blyholder  

Beaver,   Walter  C.  Dunlap,  .  . 

Bedford,   Wm.  F.  Biddle,   

Berks,   H.  G.  McGowan,  . . 

Blair,  .....  .......  W.  Frank  Beck, 

Bradford,   Louis  Piollet,  ...... 

Bucks,  ...............  B.  Frank  Wambold, 

Butler,  ...  ........  Geo.  A.  Bicker, 

Cambria,  .............  L.  J.  Bearer,  

Cameron  R-  P-  Heilman, 

Carbon,   Edward  Lienhard,  . . 


. .  .Arendtsville,   .......1918 

. .  .Coraopolis,  R.  D.,   1918 

...Kelly  Station  ...1918 

. . .  West  Bridgewater,   1920 

...Everett,   ....1918 

. . .  Geiger's  Mills,    ...........  1919 

...Altoona,  .1920 

. . .  Wysox,    ..................  1919 

. .  .Sellersville,   ........1920 

...Cabot,  ...................1920 

. .  .Hastings,  ................ .1919 

. .  .Emporium,  19 IT) 

.  ...Mauch  Chunk,  ........... .1920 
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Centre,  ...  John  A.  Woodward,  ....Howard,   1918 

Chester,   M.  E.  Conard,   Westgrove,   1918 

Clarion  J.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion,   1919 

Clearfield,   T.  L.  Way,   Curwensville,   1919 

Clinton,   Joel  A.  Herr,   Millhall  1917 

Columbia  A.  C.  Creasy  Bloomsburg,.  R.  D.,   1919 

Crawford   W.  F.  Throop,   Espyville,   1918 

Cumberland  

Dauphin  E.  S.  Keiper,  Middletown,   1920 

Delaware,   John  G.  Schmidt,   Media  1920 

Elk  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,   St.    Marys  1919 

Erie,  D.  Warren  De  Rosay,  ..Corry,   1915) 

Fayette,  John  T.  Smith  Dunbar  1919 

Forest,   

Franklin,  J.  P.  Young  Marion  1920 

Fulton  Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,   Md.,   1919 

Greene,  

Huntingdon,   George  G.  Hutchison,  ..Warriors'  Mark,   191s 

Indiana,  S.  C.  George,   West  Lebanon  1919 

Jefferson,  Peter  B.  Cowan,   Brookville  1919 

Juniata  Matthew  Rodgers,   Mexico,   1918 

Lackawanna,  Horace  Seamans,  Factoryville,   1919 

Lancaster,   J-  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster,   1920 

,  Lawrence,   Doris  L.  Fulkman,   New  Wilmington  1919 

Lebanon  Edward  Shuey,   Annville,  R.  D.  No.  2,   1919 

Lehigh  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  .  .  .  Allentown,   1918 

Luzerne  J.  E.  Hildebrant,   Dallas  1918 

Lycoming,   -B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughesville  1918 

McKean,   E.  A.  Studholme,   Smethport,   1919 

VIercer  W.  C.  Black,  Mercer,   1920 

Mifflin,   C.  M.  Smith  Lewistown  1919 

Monroe   F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg,   1919 

Montgomery  John  H.  Schultz,  Norristown  1920 

Montour  J.  Miles  Derr  Milton,  R.  D.,   1919 

Northampton  Win.  A.  Fisher,   Tatamy  1919 

Northumberland,   C.  S.  Messinger,   Milton,  R.  D.,   1919 

Perry  Clark  M.  Bower,   Blain  1919 

Philadelphia  = ..  .David  Rust  Philadelphia,   3919 

Pike  B.  F.  Killam,   Paupack,   1919 

Potter,   

Schuylkill  John  Shoener,  Orwigsburg,   1919 

Snyder  

Somerset  Robert  W.  Lohr  Boswell  1920 

Sullivan  G.  Eugene  Bown,  Forksville  1918 

Susquehanna  Dr.  E.  E.  Tower  Hallstead  1919 

Tioga  C.  H.  DeWitt,   Mansfield  1920 

Union  J.  Newton  Glover  Vicksburg  1920 

Venango,   Jos.  McElhaney,  Jr  Franklin,  R.  D.  3  1918 

Warren   R.  J.  Weld,  Sugargrove  1920 

Washington  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  Houston  1920 

Wayne,   W.  E.  Perham,  Varden,  1920 

Westmoreland  W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg  1919 

Wyoming,   G.  A.  Benson  Tunkhannock  1919 

York,   Geo.  F.  Barnes  Rossville,   1920 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 

Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  Harrisburg. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Louis  Piollett,   Wysox. 

John  Shoener  Orwigsburg. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Tower  Hallstead. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

S.  S.  Blyholder,   Kelly  Station. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,   West  Chester. 

Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan  Geigers  Mills. 

W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

J.  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Matthew  Rodgers,   Mexico. 

P.  S.  Fenstermacher  Allentown. 

C.  M.  Bower,   Blain. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary,  Ex-Officio,   Harrisburg. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

John  P.  Young,   Marion. 

Clark  M.  Bower  Blain. 

W.  Frank  Beck,   Altoona. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Hon,  H.  G.  McGowan,   Geiger's  Mills. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Lohr,   Boswell,  R.  D.  1. 

Geo.  G.  Hutchison  Warrior's  Mark. 

Matthew  Rodgers,   Mexico. 

P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Allentown. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Col.  John  A.  Woodward,   Howard. 

B.  Frank  Wambold,   Sellersville. 

B.  F.  Killam,   Paupack. 

W.  C.  Black  Mercer. 

J.  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster,  R.  D. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 

J.  Miles  Derr  Milton,  R.  D. 

E.  A.  Studholme,   Smethport. 

S.  C.  George,   ,  West  Lebanon. 
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CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS 


Botanist,  

Pomologist  

Chemist,  

Vet.  Surgeon,  

Sanitarian,  .............. 

Microscopist  and  Hygienist, 
Entomologist,  ............ 

Ornithologist,  ............ 

Meteorologist,  ............ 

Apiarist,  ................. 

Economic  Geologist,  ...... 

Agricultural  Geologist, 
Forests  and  'Forestry,    . . . 
Feeding  Stuffs,  ........... 

Soils  and  Crops,  ......... 


, .  .Prof.  F.  D.  Kern,  ..... 

. .  .Chester  J.  Tyson,  ...... 

. .  Dr.  William  Frear,  .... 

..Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  ... 
. .  Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,  . . . 

.Prof.  J.  W.  Kellogg,  ... 
...Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  .. 
..Prof.  Boyd  P.  Roth  rock, 
..Prof.  W.  G.  Owens,  .. 
. .  H.  C.  Klinger,  ........ 

, .  Prof.  Baird  Halberstadt, . 
,  ..W.  H.  Stout,  ......... 

, .  .Irvin  C.  Williams,  .... 

. .  ,G.  G.  Hutchison,  ...... 

.  Prof.  Franklin  Menges, 


...State  College. 
. . .  Floradale. 
. . .  State  College. 
, . .  Harrisburg. 
. . .  Altoona. 
. . .  Harrisburg. 
. . .  Harrisburg. 
, . .  Harrisburg. 
, .  .Lewisburg. 
, . .  Liverpool, 
.  .  Pottsville. 
, .  .Pinegrove. 
, . .  Harrisburg. 

. .  Warrior's  Mark. 

. .  York. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


John  P.  Young, 


CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 
, . . . .  ........................... .Marion. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  EARTH  ROADS 

George  F.  Barnes,  .....  ............................. .  Ross  vi  lie. 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 
A.  I.  Weidner,  .Arendtsville. 

DAIRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  .Westgrove. 

FERTILIZERS 

John  H.  Schultz,    Norristown. 

WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBERS 

W.  C.  Black,  ...............................Mercer. 


James  M.  Paxton, 


LIVESTOCK 


Houston. 


POULTRY 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,  ......  ...................  .....  Allentown. 


J.  Aldus  Herr, 


MARKETING 


Lancaster,  R.  D. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, HELD  AT  DUBOIS,  PA.,  MAY  22-24, 

1917-  _  

May  22,  1917,  9.30  A.  M. 

Chairman  Piollet  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Mr.  Wittkorn 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  The  roll  was  then  called,  and 
the  following  members  answered  to  their  names: 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Patton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  W.  Theo.  Witt- 
man  A.  I.  Weidner,  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Wm.  F.  Biddle,  H.  G.  Mc- 
Gowan,  Louis  Piollet,  L.  J.  Bearer,  Edward  Leinhard,  Dr.  M.  E. 
Conard,  J.  H.  Wilson,  A.  C.  Creasy,  W.  F.  Throop,  E.  S.  Keiper, 
Frank  Ranck,  George  G.  Hutchison,  S.  C.  George,  Matthew  Rodgers, 
Horace  Seamans,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Doris  L.  Fulkman,  P.  S.  Fenster- 
macher,  J.  E.  Hildebrant,  B.  F.  Kahler,  E.  A.  Studholme,  W.  C.  Black, 
C  M  Smith,  John  H.  Schultz,  J.  Miles  Derr,  C.  S.  Messinger,  Clark 
M  Bower,  John  Shoener,  Robert  W.  Lohr,  G.  Eugene  Bown,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Tower,  C.  H.  DeWitt,  J.  Newton  Glover,  James  M.  Paxton,  W.  F. 
Holtze'r,  G.  A.  Benson,  and  George  F.  Barnes. 

MR  HUTCHISON:  In  printing  the  Vice  Presidents,  I  think 
there  was  a  mistake.  The  gentleman  from  Schuylkill,  Mr.  Shoener, 
was  elected  Vice  President  instead  of  Mr.  Young.  The  minutes 
ought  to  show  that. 

MR.  FIRST:  I  think  it  is  right  in  the  minutes;  it  was  printed 
that  way  inadvertently. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  Winter  meeting,  January,  1917. 

Assistant  Secretary  Wittkorn  read  the  minutes  of  the  Winter 
meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting;  are  there  any  errors  or  omis- 
sions? If  not,  they  will  stand  approved.  I  see  by  the  mrnutes  of  that 
meeting  that  Mr.  Young  appears  as  Second  Vice  President. 

MR  FIRST-  I  notice  that.  I  don't  understand  that,  unless  these 
minutes  are  inadvertently  wrong,  but  that  is  probably  where  it 
was  taken  from. 

A  Member:  Wasn't  Mr.  Shoener  elected  Second  Vice  President? 


The  CHAIRMAN :    It  doesn't  say  so  in  the  minutes. 
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MR.  ALDUS  HERR:  T  think  I  am  the  gentleman  who  nominated 
Mr.  Young  in  that  meeting. 

MR.  FIRST:  If  Mr.  Shoener  was  elected  it  should  be  corrected 
now. 

MR.  SHOENER:    Do  we  have  the  original  minutes  here? 
MR.  FIRST:    Those  are  the  minutes. 

MR.  SHOENER:    That  is  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  original. 

MR.  FIRST:    That  is  taken  from  the  proceedings. 

MR.  SHOENER  :  Well,  it  was  published  correctly  in  the  Har- 
risburg  and  Philadelphia  papers,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  that  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  had  been  elected 
Vice  President.  I  find  that  John  P.  Young  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  also  Vice  President. 

MR.  FIRST:    This  might  be  a  mistake. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  instruct 
the  Secretary  himself  to  make  the  correction  as  we  find  the  fact  to 
be  on  examining  the  minutes  kept  by  Dr.  Conard. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  All  right  then,  we  will  leave  that  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  correct.  If  there  are  n0  other  errors 
or  omissions,  the  minutes  will  stand  approved  as  read.  They  are 
approved.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Credentials,  and  the  Chair  will  appoint  on  that 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  H.  DeWitt,  of  Tioga  county;  Mr.  A.  I.  Weidner, 
of  Adams;  Mr.  Horace  Seamans,  of  Lackawanna,  Mr.  George  G. 
Hutchison,  of  Huntingdon,  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster.  I  guess 
there  are  two  credentials  here  at  the  desk.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  are  any  more  or  not. 

MR.  DeWITT:   Do  you  wish  that  Committee  to  meet  right  away? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

MR.  DeWITT :    Where  can  we  meet  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Up  here  on  the  stage.  Secretary  Patton,  have 
you  anything  to  offer?  If  you  have,  we  would  like  to  hear' from 
you  at  this  time. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  I 
have  to  offer.  We  expect  to-morrow  morning  to  have  the  bills  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature  in  which  the  Department  and  we  hope 
the  Board,  are  all  interested.  I  neglected  to  bring  them  with  me 
and  so  telegraphed  to-day,  and  we  should  have  them  here  to-morrow 
morning.  There  is  the  Lohr  bill,  which  is  the  .Amendment  to  the 
method  of  electing  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
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suggested  by  your  committee  on  legislation  ;  and  then  the  Lohr  amend- 
ment which  substitutes  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Board  for 
the  present  Agricultural  Commission.  Then  there  is  the  dog  law,  the 
law  amending  the  seed  law,  making  the  percentage  99  in  place  of 
98—1  think  that  is  98  in  place  of  97,  and  the  Fenstermacher  bill 
and  the  Whittaker  bill,  so  that  you  can  get  an  idea  of  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  bills  that  are  presented  down  there.  The  Whit- 
taker bill  has  passed  the  House,  but  not  the  Senate;  it  is  in  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time.    The  Lohr  bill  has  just  been  reported 

°UI  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  Whittaker  bill. 
It  gives  to  the  Agricultural  Commission  the  appointing  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  takes  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
[  do  not  think  there  is  much  show  for  that  to  go  through,  as  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  executive  that  will  give  up  the  appointing  powers. 
It  will  be  verv  hard  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  anyone.  I  do  nov 
know  that  there  is  anything  else  except  the  marketing  bill,  which 
was  introduced  bv  Senator  Sproul.  I  talked  to  him  the  other  day  and 
he  said  he  had  good  prospects  for  having  it  passed.  If  it  is  not 
passed,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  agreed  to  give  the  De- 
partment fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  go  ahead  and  see  what  they 
can  do  in  the  way  of  marketing.  The  Sproul  bill  carries  an  appro- 
priation of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  ,    .    tl  ... 

Our  appropriations  for  next  year  I  think  will  be  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  they  were 
two  vears  ago.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  or  a  bill  introduced 
to  change  the  method  of  filling  the  offices  there,  that  is,  by  legislative 
enactment  fixing  the  positions  and  salaries.  That  was  introduced  by 
Senator  McMchol  of  Philadelphia ;  but  when  they  came  to  go  over 
it  it  was  so  full  of  errors  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  see  day- 
light In  one  Bureau  in  our  Department,  it  would  have  given  us 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  where  we  are  only  asking  for 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  have  made  a  difference, 
I  think  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  m  the  salaries 
paid  above  what  is  paid  to-day;  that  much  more  would  be  paid 
under  that  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Was  the  Fenstermacher  bill  prepared  by  our 
Legislative  Committee  and  Mr.  Lohr— did  he  amend  that  bill? 

SECRET  VltY  P  \TTON :  No,  the  Fenstermacher  bill  is  the  one 
that  was  presented  to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  then 
the  Legislative  Committee  with  that  special  committee  agreed  to  have 
Mr.  Lohr  introduce  these  two  amendments  that  he  has  introduced. 

The  CHAIRMAN:     They  are  in  that  bill? 

SECRET  \RY  P  \TTON  •  No.  Then  Mr.  Fenstermacher  got  Sen- 
ator Schantz,  of  Lehigh,  to  introduce  the  original  Fenstermacher 
bill  and  that  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  Whittaker  introduced 
the' other  bill,  and  then  Mr.  Lohr,  according  to  his  agreement  with 
the  State  Board  Legislative  Committee,  introduced  his  two  amend- 
ments. It  is  all  in  one  bill,  but  it  does  exac .  ly  what  the  Fenster- 
macher bill  wants  to  do,  without  so  much  bill;  the  one  is  about  a 
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page  and  a  half  and  the  other  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  pages.  He  enumer- 
ates all  the  present  bureaus  and  offices,  etc.,  that  there  really  was 
no  necessity  for,  because  there  is  no  one  asking  anybody  to  change 
that,  and  that  is  what  makes  his  bill  so  voluminous.  Are  there  any 
other  questions? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  when  these 
various  agricultural  bills  were  brought  here,  whether  it  is  his  thought 
that  they  should  be  examined  and  looked  over  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  or  presented  before  the  body  of  the  Board  here  for  dis- 
cussion. I  think  that  the  Legislators,  many  of  them,  want  to  be 
guided  by  some  sentiment  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  Secretary  has  telegraphed  for  those  'bills, 
because  we  ought  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  to  guide  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  to  how  we  feel  as  to  supporting  some  certain 
measure.  If  this  amended  reorganization  bill  is  the  one  we  advocate 
and  want,  let  us  so  advise  the  House  and  Senate.  Let  us  call  the 
Legislative  Committee  togelher  and  have  them  look  over  these  bills 
and  make  them  the  subject  of  a  report. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  My  idea  was  to  have  the  Committee  look 
over  the  bills  and  have  an  expression  of  the  Board  at  this  time. 
It  will  have  great  bearing  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  When 
we  found  that  they  were  likely  to  try  to  take  away  he  Institute 
work  and  the  Farm  Advisory  work  from  the  Department,  we  got 
busy  and  took  it  up  with  the  Institute  workers  and  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  flooded  with  letters  down  there  asking  them 
not  to  take  them  away  from  the  Department  and  it  is  not  in  the  bill 
to-day  and  it  will  not  be  taken  away  now,  that  is  sure. 

There  is  one  other  bill  I  forgot  and  a  very  important  bill,  and  that 
is  the  dog  bill.    That,  I  think,  comes  up  for  third  reading  and  final 
passage  in  the  House  to-day.    I  think  they  have  a  very  good  dog 
bill,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  oppo- 
sition.   But  you  know  how  those  things  go,  there  may  be  somebody 
working  underhanded  and  may  be  something  going  on  that  we  don't 
know  anything  about,  but  it 'was  endorsed  by  all  the  Associations 
in  the  State,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  the  DuBois  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  dog  lovers'  associations  and  the  sportsman's  associa- 
tions, and  we  don't  know  of  any  opposition  to  it.    I  think  that 
the  people  who  got  it  up  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  that  they 
<  liminate  all  the  opposition  to  a  bill  and  put  it  before  the  Legis- 
lature on  a  great  question  of  that  kind.    They  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit,  because  it  is  a  very  hard  question  to  have  everybody  agree 
on,  because,  under  this  bill,  virtually  a  man  has  to  take  the  same 
care  of  his  dog  as  of  his  horse  or  cow  ;  he  cannot  let  it  run  at  large. 
If  it  is  out,  even  if  it  is  licensed,  it  has  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
master  or  somebody  that  has  it  in  charge  or  it  becomes  a  stray,  the 
same  as  a  horse  or  cow  does.   Are  there  any  other  questions? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask  the  Secretary?  Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready  to 
report  ? 
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ME.  DeWITT:  The  Committee  reports  in  favor  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Beaver  county,  Walter  C.  Dunlap,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seal  of  their  Association;  we  would  recommend  that  that  be  af- 
fixed to  the  'report.  Also  Butler  county,  George  A.  Bicker,  the  Com- 
mittee reports  favorably ;  the  seal  should  be  affixed  to  the  report. 

ME.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  these  gentlemen  be  accepted 
by  the  Board. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIBMAN :   Is  Mr  Dunlap  present?   Is  Mr.  Bicker  present? 

Mr.  Bicker  was  present  and  was  introduced  to  the  Board  and  re- 
ceived with  applause. 

ME,  DeWITT:  As  I  understand,  these  meetings  are  in  no  wise 
secret  meetings.  I  heard  at  the  hotel  this  morning,  from  two  or 
three  men  who  were  talking  of  what  was  going  on  here — they  see  so 
many  strangers  in  town  that  apparently  they  are  talking  the  question 
of  agriculture,  which  at  the  present  time  is  being  talked  all  over 
the  State,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is.  I  think  this  is  no  new  thing  for 
people  to  be  asking  that  question  in  places  where  we  meet.  I  heard 
the  same  question  asked  over  at  our  last  Spring  Meeting  at  Beading; 
perhaps  our  newspapers  do  not  understand  that  these  meetings,  as 
I  understand  it,  are  for  anyone  that  wishes  to  come  in,  and  the 
more  who  come  here,  the  better  we  like  it,  and  I  would  think  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  newspapers  and  reporters  would  so 
state,  that  these  meetings  are  in  no  way  private;  they  are  for 
the  general  benefit  and  for  the  public.  I  say  this  at  this  time  so 
that  if  there  is  any  report  made  of  this  meeting,  that  the  people 
in  and  about  this  beautiful  place,  and  the  farmers  around  here,  will 
feel  at  liberty  to  come  in  here  and  be  with  us.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  see  this  place  full  of  people,  and  the  more 
who  come  here,  the  better.  It  is  the  same  with  our  Institutes ;  as  you 
know  well,  many  times  you  hear  people  say,  "What  is  going  on?" 
"There  is  a  Farmers'  Institute."  "Well,  I  don't  suppose  anybody 
can  attend  but  farmers."  That  is  fast  getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  by  our  -reports  of  the  meetings  that  we  have  had  in  the  recent 
fall  and  winter  meetings,  by  the  attendance.  We  have  certainly,  as 
I  understand,  throughout  the  State  a  larger  attendance  than  ever 
before  at  our  Farmers'  Institutes.  I  just  say  this  at  this  time 
that  the  people  in  this  village  may  understand  that  we  are  not  here 
with  any  privacy,  we  are  here  for  public  work. 

ME.  FIEST:  Just  to  enlighten  Mr.  DeWitt,  the  Department  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here,  have,  for  the  last  two  months,  been 
publicly  advertising  this  meeting  as  open  and  free  for  all.  All  the 
papers  within  fifty  miles  have  had  in  them  articles  twice  a  week. 
We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  let  the  local  people  know 
it,  and  from  what  Mr.  Shepley,  the  Secretary,  said,  we  may  expect 
quite  a  crowd  of  the  local  people  at  our  Institute  meeting.  Of 
course  they  would  not  attend  the  Board  meeting  as  largely  as  the 
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Normal  Institute  meeting,  on  account  of  the  topics,  and  if  they 
asked  whether  it  is  open  to  the  public,  it  shows  that  they  did  not 
read  the  morning  paper,  because  that  has  a  nice  article  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  of  the  Board  here,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  just  a  little  side  issue;  I  think  it  should  be  made  of  more 
importance.  Now  the  program  for  this  morning  is  simply  to  receive 
the  new  members  and  then  go  on  with  unfinished  business  and  then 
miscellaneous  business.  I  do  not  know  what  your  unfinished  business 
is,  but  anything  you  want  to  bring  up  at  this  time,  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  very  good  time  to  talk  about  making  the  farm  more  pro- 
ductive. I  will  say  that  the  farmer  to-day  is  given  more  importance 
and  his  name  is  on  the  front  page  of  our  big  city  papers  more  than 
ever  before.  We  have,  as  a  class,  been  ignored,  and  the  people 
generally  are  seeing  that  we  are  necessary,  and  we  are  of  more  im- 
portance to-day,  the  farmer,  the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  Without  our  product,  they  cannot  live.  They 
can  make  guns  and  they  can  make  shells,  and  we  can  have  men  to 
fight,  men  to  use  them,  but  they  cannot  fight  or  they  cannot  make  the 
shells  without  something  to  eat,  and  our  granaries  have  been  de- 
pleted, and  depleted  in  my  estimation  by  speculators,  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  dealing  and  speculating 
in  any  food  products,  and  I  see  that  Congress  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing in  that  line,  but  there  is  a  big  force  against  it  and  if  they  can 
stop  the  gambling  in  these  commodities,  the  people  would  be  better 
off  and  would  not  have  to  pay  the  big  prices  they  do  pay.  The  farmers 
are  not  getting  the  prices  for  what  they  produce  that  the  people  have 
to  pay,  it  is  the  men  that  had  the  money  and  bought  it  up  and  held 
it.  Now  here  is  a  good  time  and  a  good  place  for  you  men  to  talk 
and  let  yourselves  out  and  I  want  the  reporters  to  tell  what  you  say 
and  tell  it  to  the  world. 

ME.  MATTHEW  RODGERS:  I  lived  through  the  Civil  War  and 
we  see  a  number  of  men  here  who  have  been  in  the  trenches  in  the 
Civil  War  and  we  are  sending  our  young  men,  and  fine  men  too,  that 
are  going  to  go  to  the  trenches  in  the  present  war,  but  the  nation 
has  found  that  the  man  in  the  trench  behind  the  plow  is  of  just  as 
great  importance  as  the  man  in  the  trench  behind  the  cannon  and  so 
they  have  organized  this  public  safety  committee  throughout  the 
states  and  throughout  the  nation  in  order  that  more  food  may  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  go  to  serve  in  the  trenches  in  the  present  war. 
We  have  not  only  to  feed  our  own  nation  but  we  have  to  feed  the 
nations  across  the  water,  and  it  becomes  important  to  agriculture, 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  other  industries  in  the  world,  should  be 
cared  for  and  looked  after,  and  you,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  have  been  working  so  earnestly  and  laborously  for 
the  promotion  of  the  advancement  of  culture  in  the  cereals  of  the 
country  and  the  fruits  of  the  country,  of  our  nation,  state  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  have  come  to  be  of  importance,  and  now  to-day 
brethren  they  will  look  up  to  you  for  some  action  and  some  work 
that  they  expect  you  to  do.  I  know  that  they  are  looking  on  men 
like  you  are  to  lead  and  to  guide  and  to  direct  in  the  ways  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  back  gardens  and  small  tracts  of  soil  that  the  city 
folk  are  planting  out.    I  know  they  come  out  from  the  cities  into 
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our  country  to  ask  Hie  about  how  to  plant  and  how  much  to  plant 
and  how  to  cultivate  it  and  all  the  different  questions  that  they 
don't  know  themselves.  And  so  you  will  be  asked  in  your  different 
counties  and  your  localities  about  how  to  do  these  things,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  know  what  to  say. 

We  have  been  so  greatly  benefited  throughout  our  county,  and 
I  know  in  the  adjoining  county,  in  the  work  that  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  done  through  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  that  it  has 
increased  the  crops  quite  a  great  deal ;  it  has  increased  the  interest  of 
the  young  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  it  has  increased  fruit 
growing;  it  has  increased  milk  production;  it  has  increased  the  care 
of  stock  and  things  of  that  kind  that  go  to  make  good  for  the  agri- 
.  culture  of  our  state,  and  what  is  good  for  our  state  is  good  for  other 
states  in  the  Union.  I  stand  first  for  my  own  county  and  then  for 
Pennsylvania  and  then  for  the  United  States  and  then  for  everything 
that  is  good  in  the  way  of  agriculture. 

MR.  J.  H.  SCHULTZ:    I  very  seldom  get  on  my  feet  but  what  I 
talk  fertilizer,  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  now.   I  don't  know 
that  you  gentlemen  know  that  thousands  of  farmers  were  compelled 
this  spring  to  put  out  their  crops  without  being  able  to  get  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  help  them  to  grow  to  a  maximum  crop ;  but  that 
was  a  fact  and  unless  the  railroads  will  be  compelled  to  make  de- 
livery on  fertilizer  material  why,  the  farmer  will  be  more  handicapped 
this  fall  than  he  has  been  this  spring.   All  the  fertilizer  plants  over 
the  country  are  empty;  that  is  something  unusual.    The  fertilizer 
manufacturer  has'  two  seasons  of  shipments ;  he  has  the  spring  season 
and  the  fall  season.    Through  the  winter  he  has  the  longest  time  to 
prepare  himself  to  get  ready  for  the  year's  work,  to  get  his  supply  in. 
All  last  winter  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  have  been  fighting  with 
the  railroad  companies  to  compel  them  to  make  delivery  on  material, 
but  the  material  did  not  come  to  the  plants  as  fast  as  it  should  have 
come.   And  it  was  not  because  the  material  did  not  exist,  but  simply 
because  the  railroads  seemed  to  be  unable  to  make  delivery.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  the  spring  season  opened,  the  shipping 
situation  at  the  factories  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been. 
When  the  spring  season  is  over,  the  factories  are  not  empty  as  a 
general  thing,  because  the  season  between  spring  and  fall  is  too  short 
for  the  manufacturer  to  get  ready  for  the  fall  season  if  his  factory  is 
empty  in  the  spring,  but  that  is  just  what  the  farmer  is  facing  to-day 
and  the  manufacturer.   There  is  not  a  plant  in  the  country  but  what 
empties  itself  out,  and  more  than  that,  they  are  getting  material 
in  and  supplying  the  trade  that  ought  to  have  been  supplied  months 
ago     I  know  lots  of  farmers  who  put  out  their  potatoes  without 
being  able  to  get  any  fertilizers  and  now  they  are  putting  the  fertil- 
izer on  top  of  the  soil  and  working  it  in  afterwards;  that  will  help 
some. 

MR.  RODGERS:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  of  the  goods  after 
being  loaded  on  the  cars  were  on  the  road  for  three  weeks  in  a 
distance  of  150  miles? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  Yes,  no  doubt,  and  longer  than  that.  I  believe 
that  this  body  can  help.   The  National  Fertilizer  Association  had  a 
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meeting  last  week  over  in  New  York  City  and  the  Government  had 
representatives  there  and  the  Government  promised  us  that  they  would 
see  that  fertilizer  material  had  to  be  delivered;  whether  they  are  able 
to  do  it,  that  is  a  question,  but  I  believe  that  this  body  here  ought 
to  take  action  and  do  what  they  can  to  help  the  situation  because 
that  is  really  at  the  foundation  of  things. 

What  is  the  use  of  telling  the  farmer  to  raise  more  crops  if  he 
cannot  get  food  enough  to  feed  the  crops  he  can  handle?  We  want  to 
raise  maximum  crops  under  present  conditions  and  the  only  way 
we  can  do  it  is  to  feed  them  properly.  The  worst  trouble  now  is  with 
the  phosphate  rock,  there  is  where  the  worst  trouble  is;  that  comes  a 
long  way;  the  majority  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  this  part  of 
the  country  get  Florida  rock.  They  used  to  get  that  by  boat;  well, 
you  know  what  happens  to  the  boats,  they  can't  get  a  boat  any  more 
to  charter  because  the  boats  are  used  in  more  profitable  work  in  other 
directions.  The  consequence  is  that  all  that  rock  has  got  to  come 
by  rail.  That  means  a  long  haul  and  unless  the  Government  gets 
back  of  it,  the  phosphate  rock  will  not  come  in  time.  Our  company 
have  interests  in  Tennessee;  we  get  Tennessee  rock  from  which  we 
derive  our  phosphoric  acid,  and  we  have  our  own  mines  down  there, 
but  we  cannot  get  that  rock  through.  We  ought  to  get  at  least  four 
or  five  cars  a  week  of  phosphate  rock ;  instead  of  that,  we  are  not 
averaging  one  car  a  week.  The  consequence  will  be  that  when  fall 
comes,  the  plants  will  be  only  half  full  and  the  farmer  will  not  be 
able  to  get  what  he  ought  to  get.  If  we  can  help  that  situation — this 
is  not  a  selfish  talk,  not  just  for  myself,  of  course  every  manufacturer 
suffers  through  it,  but  the  farmers  suffer  and  the  crops  of  the  country 
will  suffer  because  fertilizer  is  at  the  foundation  of  agriculture. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Relative  to  helping  out  the  fertility  of 
crops — in  going  over  the  State,  there  isn't  anything  that  looks  so 
sluggish  and  careless  as  the  system  the  average  farmer  has  with 
reference  to  handling  the  stable  manure  and  barnyard  manure.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  right  any  man  has  to  buy  commercial  fertil- 
izer until  first  he  utilizes  the  manure  he  has  in  his  barnyard.  You 
can  find  any  God's  quantity  of  manure  all  over  the  State  in  barnyards 
that  have  not  been  cleaned  out  for  five  of  six  years. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  Where  is  that  ? 

MR.  J.  A.  HERR:   Go  with  me  and  I  can  take  you  in  a  day's  time. 

MR,  HUTCHISON:   Where  J.  A.  Herr's  farm  is? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  No  sir,  it  is  not  in  Aldus  Herr's  farm  by 
any  means.  We  have  had  no  manure  in  our  barnyard  for  fourteen 
years,  it  goes  directly  from  the  stable  to  the  field.  I  was  in  the  place 
of  a  gentleman  who  told  me  that  his  barnyard  had  not  been  cleaned 
for  ten  years,  and  yet  he  was  putting  commercial  fertilizer  on  his 
corn.  If  that  is  good  farm  management,  I  don't  know  what  farm 
management  is.  You  can  pass  resolutions  until  you  are  grayer  and 
balder  than  I  am,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything;  but  you  can 
advise  farmers  to  take  better  care  of  their  stable  manure,  which  is 
the  greatest  fertilizer  you  have,  and  the  cheapest. 
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ME.  SOHULTZ:  I  think  it  would  take  a  fool  to  talk  against 
manure,  but  we  know  those  conditions  exist  and  we  have  been  fighting 
them  for  years,  but  this  commercial  fertilizer  business  is  a  question 
of  to-day  and  if  nobody  attends  to  it,  the  farmer  and  the  country  will 
suffer,  and  I  feel  it  can  be  straightened  out  if  we  attend  to  it.  That 
man  from  Washington  at  the  meeting  over  in  New  York  promised  us 
positively  that  that  phosphate  rock  had  to  come  through,  and  if  we 
could  do  anything  to  straighten  them,  to  show  them  where  we  stand,  it 
would  help.  Mr.  Patton  can  do  more  than  all  of  us  put  together,  and 
no  doubt  he  will. 

ME.  W.  THEO.  WITTMAN:  No  two  fellows  have  the  same  thought 
of  a  holler.  We  could  buy  all  the  egg  crates  we  wanted  in  August 
for  five  or  six  cents ;  now  we  can't  get  them  for  fifty ;  surely  they  have 
not  been  eaten  up  or  gone  into  cold  storage,  but  we  can't  get  them. 
I  ran  across  a  man  that  has  two  hundred  dozen  eggs  waiting  for 
crates.  Two  weeks  ago  the  express  companies  put  out  a  rule  that  it 
is  normal  for  a  dozen  eggs  to  break  or  disappear  on  the  route  and 
after  this  they  will  refuse  to  pay  for  that  dozen.  On  top  of  that,  the 
express  companies,  since  New  Years,  have  simply  ignored  all  sorts 
of  demands  to  return  heavy  cases.  I  pay  85  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a 
heavy  egg  case;  it  is  my  property;  I  expect  to  shrp  rt  rnto  New  loi\; 
and  get  it  back  as  a  free  return,  but  the  express  companies  simply 
won't  do  it,  they  tell  us  they  are  busy,  that  they  are  congested  with 
freight  There  isn't  anything  in  it  for  them  to  bring  back  an  empty 
egg  case  and  there  isn't  anything  in  it  for  the  freight  companies  to 
haul  empty  egg  cases  when  they  can  haul  war  materials  and  other 
things  at  a  higher  rate.  We  don't  know  what  became  of  the  egg 
cases  but  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  railroad  companies  refusing  to 
bring  the  goods  along  for  the  same  reason  that  the  express  companies 
are  getting  saucy,  because  they  are  full  of  business.  When  eggs  are 
forty-one  cents  a  dozen,  egg  shippers  don't  like  for  a  dozen  eggs  to  be 
broken  or  disappear  when  they  are  getting  no  money  for  them. 

If  you  can  resolute  to  help  those  conditions  the  chicken  people 
of  the  state  will  be  tickled  to  death.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that 
they  have  a  right  to  make  any  such  ruling,  that  a  dozen  eggs  can 
break  or  disappear  en  route,  but  meanwhile  they  have  made  that  ruling 
and  no  one  individual  poultry  man  seems  to  think  he  is  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  company,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  is,  on  a  ruling 
like  that,  but  we  are  up  against  war  conditions  and  these  men  are 
saucy  and  independent,  just  as  they  are  in  the  matter  of  our  heavy 
ee°-  cases.  We  see  our  local  agent  and  lose  our  temper  about  it, 
but  we  don't  get  the  egg  cases.  If  you  can  resolute  or  suggest  seme 
idea  bv  which  we  can  get  back  at  the  express  companies  and  railroads, 
we  will  be  very  glad,  just  as  Mr.  Schultz  would  be  about  his  fertil- 
izer problem,  and  you  will  find  that  other  lines  are  affected  the  same 
way. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I'd  charge  up  the  eggs  to  the  parties  you  send 
them  to  and  make  them  pay  for  it.  Another  thing,  a  man,  or  a  farmer 
that  has  to  depend  upon  commercial  fertilizers  to  make  his  product, 
at  the  prices  he  has  to  pay  now,  is  pretty  bad  off  and  the  fellow  that 
wants  acid  phosphate  rock  or  acid  phusphate,  if  he  has  not  got  some 
humus  in  his  soil  or  barnyard  manure,  it  won't  do  him  very  much 
good. 
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SECRETARY  PATTON :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wittman  whether 
he  knows  that  the  freight  has  been  delivered  to  the  transportation 
company  ? 

MR.  WITTMAN:  I  can't  find  out,  there  seems  to  be  a  silent  em- 
bargo. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  If  he  will  prove  that  the  freight  was 
delivered  to  the  transportation  company  and  notify  the  Department, 
we  will  see  that  it  is  delivered.  They  agree  to  deliver  anything  in 
the  way  of  handling  food  products.  I  took  up  a  case  of  this  kind. 
The  International  people  had  130  carloads  of  machinery  that  they 
wanted  to  bring  in  from  the  West,  that  had  to  be  delivered  in  this 
State.  I  took  it  up  with  the  National  Government  through  Secretary 
Houston  and  we  are  getting  the  delivery  and  they  are  putting  that 
freight  through  ahead  of  anything  else,  and  I  think  you  will  And 
that  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  you  will  get  the  goods  returned,  in 
regard  to  your  heavy  egg  boxes.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Schultz 
how  about  your  sale  of  fertilizer  this  year  as  compared  with  last 
year? 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    The  sales  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  the  largest 
sales  of  fertilizer  in  this  State  that  the  state  ever  knew.  We  generally 
run  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons;  last  year  we  ran  down 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  six  thousand  tons,  which  was  the  lowest, 
and  this  year  I  think  if  they  can  get  anything  for  the  fall  trade,  it 
will  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  tons. 

MR.  SCHULTZ :    There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  In  regard  to  fertilizers,  your  committee 
asked  for  a  change  in  the  fertilizer  law.  We  have  got  a  bill  through 
the  House  and  it  will  go  through  the  Senate  and  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernor will  sign  it,  changing  registration  a  little  bit,  The  minimum 
for  15  dollars  now  is  150  tons  where  it  used  to  be  a  hundred,  which 
made  it  virtually  10  cents  a  ton  straight.  Then  the  increase  was 
made  over  that  ;  the  increase  all  comes  out  of  the  larger  tonnage  and 
will  give  the  state  about  seven  thousand  dollars  of  increased  revenue 
a  year,  and  that  bill  protected  the  smaller  manufacturer's  and  made 
the  larger  ones  pay  the  bill.  They  all  agreed  to  it  and  then  came 
back  to  Harrisburg  and  tried  to  kick  out  of  it,  but  I  told  them  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  after  agreeing  to  that,  and  they 
agreed  with  me  that  they  were  ashamed  and  said,  "We  will  not  oppose 
your  bill,"  and  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  bill  going 
through.  If  anybody  knows  of  any  crates  or  anything  else  not 
returned  and  it  is  the  transportation  company's  fault,  we  will  get 
after  them  and  get  after  them  through  the  U.  S.  Government  who 
has  agreed  to  give  us  all  the  assistance  it  can. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:  The  question  came  up  at  that  meeting  in  New 
York  about  whether  it  was  really  possible  that  this  phosphate  rock 
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could  coine  north  by  rail.  It  used  to  come  by  boat,  but  the  roan 
from  Washington  guaranteed  it  would,  he  said  "It's  got  to  come." 
Our  country  is  learning  from  one  mistake  that  Germany  made ; 
Germany  didn't  make  a  great  many  mistakes,  only  thought  it  could 
lick  the  world  and  it  can't  do  that,  but  it  made  another  mistake,  it 
neglected  to  supply  itself  with  phosphate  rock,  and  it  is  said  that 
their  crops  have  fallen  down  35  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  phosphoric  acid ;  they  do  not  have  that  in  the  country ;  that  came 
mostly  from  the  United  States.  About  a  month  ago  I  was  down 
in  Baltimore  and  a  friend  of  mine  sent  I  don't  know  how  many 
thousand  tons  of  phosphate  rock  to  Norway.  What  do  you  suppose 
the  freight  was?  The  freight  was  $60  a  ton,  and  they  want  to  use 
it  for  agricultural  purposes.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  They 
must  have  some  faith  in  phosphoric  acid. 

DR.  TOWER:  To  depart  a  little  from  this  line,  I  want  to  urge 
upon  men  here  Avho  are  interested  in  farming  and  going  out  among 
farmers,  the  necessity  of  food  production  by  way  of  beef.  It  has 
been  quite  customary  for  farmers  to  sell  their  calves  one  or  two 
days  old  for  bob  veal  or  for  their  hides,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  a  great  saving  by  raising  those  calves.  I  find  that 
there's  more  this  year  probably  now  that  are  raising  calves  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  but  not  nearly  enough.  There  are  a  great  many 
farmers  who  are  knocking  their  "calves  in  the  head  when  they  are 
young  and  selling  the  hides  because  the  hides  are  high,  and  just 
see  what  an  enormous  saving  of  meat  that  can  effect.  It  only  costs 
a  little  to  raise  a  calf  and  I  would  recommend  that  everyone  of  you 
urge  your  people  to  raise  every  calf,  no  matter  what  tl^y  are,  and 
do  it  ^yourselves,  and  also  raise  more  pigs.  It  only  takes  a  little 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  pork  was  as  high  as  it  is  now,  and 
it  is  so  and  will  be  so  with  beef  production,  and  by  taking  a  calf 
and  raising  it  until  it  is  four  or  five  months  old,  it  only  costs  a  little 
to  raise  them  and  see  what  an  enormous  amount  of  meat  can  be 
saved;  so  I  think  that  is  one  point  we  should  advocate  among  our 
farmers,  to  raise  all  the  meat  products  we  possibly  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now  to 
prohibit  the  killing  of  a  cow  less  than  six  years  old  and  steers  less 
than  a  year  old. 

MR.  GLOVER:  I  have  a  clipping  here  from  a  farm  paper,  last 
week's  Stockman  and  Farmer,  which  is  along  the  lines  of  fertility 
and  increased  food  production,  which  we  have  been  discussing: 
"The  number  of  milch  cows  could  be  increased  to  make  more  manure, 
milk  and  beef  for  food,  vet  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  feed,  many 
dairy  herds  are  being  sold  for  beef.  Milk  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods 
to-day  and  the  price  for  it  should  be  increased  50  per  cent,  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  other  foods  and  its  food  value,  considering 
the  cost  of  production." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  do  more  to  teach  the 
public  the  real  food  value  of  milk,  cream,  cheese  and  butter,  as  the 
Milk  League  has  done,  since  the  dairy  cow  will  milk  ten  months  in  a 
year  and  furnish  a  calf  for  veal  worth  from  $8  to  $20.  The  Nor- 
wegians in  Minnesota  get  a  good  part  of  their  living  from  the  pro- 
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duets  of  their  cows.  Helping  farmers  to  keep  more  and  better 
producing  dairy  cows  will  do  more  to  keep  down  the  high  cost  of 
living  than  all  the  backyard  farming  which  is  now  the  fad  of  the 
day.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  that  foolish  legislation  which 
would  attempt  to  compel  farmers  and  cattle  breeders  to  raise  every 
calf  born  for  beef  instead  of  killing  many  for  veal  which  is  in  great 
demand  at  good  prices,  often  bringing  as  much  money  at  four 
weeks  old  from  the  cow  as  the  same  calf  would  bring  or  sell  for  at 
six  or  nine  months  for  baby  beef,  unless  of  a  beef  breed.  At  this 
time  the  dairy  cow,  by  her  milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter,  her  calf 
for  veal  and  its  skin  and  her  carcass  for  beef  when  milked  out,  will 
do  more  to  furnish  good,  wholesome  food  and  still  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  than  by  any  other  one  means  you  can  name. 

DR.  TOWER:  I  am  not  referring  to  stock  purposes  at  all,  I  am 
referring  to  the  matter  of  beef  and  food  production.  Any  calf  can 
be  raised  at  a  profit  on  three  or  four  months  for  food;  I  am  not 
talking  about  breeding  stock  but  about  meat  production;  and  so 
far  as  increasing  the  price  of  milk  50  per  cent.,  we  have  some  members 
in  our  Institute  work  that  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  so  much  ice 
cream  that  it  would  almost  bankrupt  them  if  that  increase  were 
made  in  the  price  of  milk. 

MR.  P.  B.  COWAN:  I  have  been  listening  to  the  different  talks 
v>ith  regard  to  fertilizers  and  egg  crates  and  those  things,  and  also 
beef  production  and  raising  the  calves.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  this  law,  what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  the  general  public, 
but  I  do  say  this,  I  have  never  seen  any  law  yet  that  is  going  to 
compel  me* to  keep  a  calf  that,  at  six  weeks  old  will  bring  me  $20, 
and  make  a  -|20  or  .|25  cow  out  of  her  when  she  grows  to  maturity. 
If  laws  are  enacted  to  compel  the  farmers  to  do  that,  they  will  have 
to  come  around  and  show  me  something  different  than  I  have  got  now. 
I  won't  keep  a  calf  that  is  not  likely  to  make  a  profitable  cow.  We 
are  not  raising  beef  cattle  out  of  our  calves  and  we  are  going  to 
make  the  most  out  of  them  we  possibly  can. 

In  regard  to  fertilizers.  I  want  to  say  a  word.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  we  have  the  fertilizer  or  whether  we  can  get  it  or  not, 
if  the  railroad  companies  refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  us  with  grains 
that  have  been  shipped  on  their  lines  in  time  for  seeding.  Now  we 
are  up  against  it  in  our  section  to  get  the  grains  that  we  have  had 
shipped  for  months.  I  myself  have  some  seed  oats  and  corn  on  the 
road  somewhere;  I  have  had  the  shipping  bill  for  months  and  the  rail- 
roads don't  seem  to  know  anything  about  it,  and  we  are  also  up 
against  it  in  regard  to  this  fertilizer  business  I  am  interested  in,  that 
one  of  my  neighbors  handles  the  goods  that  Brother  Schultz  repre 
sents,  and  he  informed  some  of  our  neighbors  a  few  days  ago  that  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  for  him  to  get  any  of  that  for  buckwheat 
seeding.  The  result  is  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  that  were  intended 
for  buckwheat  that  have  not  been  plowed  at  all.  We  cannot  get  the 
manure ;  we  use  all  we  can ;  I  don't  know  of  any  farmers  in  our  neigh- 
borhood that  have  the  manure  lying  in  the  barnyard  for  years. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  It  is  something  unusual  for  me  to  talk 
(Laughter.)    The  people  in  our  county  have  been  holding  public 
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meetings;  I  attended  one  last  Thursday  evening  at  Alexandria;  it 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gatherings  I  ever  attended  in  my  life, 
where  our  farmers  and  city  people  are  all  really  alive  on  this  great 
question  of  food  production.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
judge  of  our  court  and  the  people  are  taking  great  interest  in  the 
railroad  question. 

The  railroads  are  up  against  a  condition,  there  is  no  question  about 
it ;  they  are  going  to  take  23  trains  off  on  the  27th,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  They  are  going  to  take  off  two  pas- 
senger trains  over  in  Tioga  county  and  one  on  the  Bald  Eagie  branch, 
and  all  over  the  system  they  are  up  against  a  condition.  Of  course 
we  insist,  and  Brother  Patton  is  working  to  do  this,  on  getting  proper 
service,  but  we  should  not  be  too  hard  on  the  railroad  companies 
now,  they  are  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can.  The  Government  really 
has  taken  the  railroads  over.  Brother  Patton  reaches  them  through 
1he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
reaches  them  through  the  commission,  and  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  give  us  the  very  best  they  can  to  help  us  in  these  things.  This 
question  is  a  local  question  about  farmers  that  neglect  taking  out  the 
manure,  but  it  is  not  in  the  big  agricultural  counties  that  that  hap- 
pens, it  is  somewhere  where  people  are  not  alive  to  agriculture,  and 
they  have  got  to  have  something  in  some  sections  to  stimulate  their 
crops  and  help  grow  them,  and  I  tell  you  there  are  more  farmers  being 
improved  with  fertilizers,  the  South  Carolina  rock  and  an  uplift  given 
to  these  crops  than  by  most  any  other  means.  Where  can  a  farmer, 
by  keeping  a  handful  of  stock,  unless  he  follows  Brother  Groupes' 
plan— and  he  came  from  the  city  and  I  don't  want  to  speak  of  his 
address,  I  guess  he  is  going  to  give  us  his  way  of  keeping  these  calves 
in  the  proper  way,  let  them  stay  on  the  cow  and  grow  up  and  sell 
them  when  they  are  a  year  old,  but  the  people  must  have  milk  in  this 
country,  they  are  coming  from  Philadelphia  out  to  Blair  county  and 
buying  it  all  up  and  shipping  it  to  Philadelphia,  and  Altoona  today 
has  no  supply,  and  I  think  that  man  that  failed — I  could  tell  you  it 
was  another  reason,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  here  why  he  failed — 
they  are  coming  into  our  valley  aud  buying  up  all  the  milk  and  ship- 
ping it  to  Altoona. 

These  are  times  when  you  have  a  new  movement  in  agriculture,  we 
are  coming  into  our  own,  don't  let  us  quibble  over  trifling  things.  I 
assure  you  that  we  will  have  bigger  things  to  solve  than  that.  Oh, 
this  war,  this  terrible  war  that  is  coming  to  us,  will  bring  us  through 
new  experiences  that  we  never  had  before  in  our  lives.  I  spoke  the 
other  night  on  this  question,  and  it  moved  my  heart  to  think  of  the 
destruction  it  meant,  but  we  have  to  meet  the  conditions  and  let  us 
meet  them  as  men  along  these  lines,  and  the  Lord  who  rules  us 
all  may  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Kaiser  in  a  short  time  to  reverse 
himself"  in  something — that's  my  thought  and  prayer  with  him,  be- 
cause he  is  reaching  out  for  this  whole  southern  country  of  ours, 
South  America,  and  he  will,  if  he  is  successful.  We  know  not  what 
will  come  to  us.  Now  this  Board  of  Agriculture  should  get  enthusiasm 
and  see  new  visions  and  take  up  these  subjects  that  arise.  The 
people  are  looking  to  yon  for  leadership.  The  Government  has  called 
upon  the  State  officials,  the  Secretary  has  called  upon  us,  let  us 
measure  up  to  our  opportunities  in  this  matter  and  we  will  fill  the 
place  that  we  were  created  for. 
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ME.  SCHULTZ:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  said  about  the  railroads— 
I  didii't  want  to  censure  the  railroads,  I  have  nothing  but  pity  for 
the  railroads,  and  I  can  tell  you  why,  because  I  believe  the  railroads 
are  cursed  with  commissions.  That's  what  I  believe.  They  dare  not 
hardly  move  one  way  or  the  other.  Here  is  a  commission,  they  have 
just  got  to  do  so  and  so,  they  can't  even  manage  their  own  affairs. 
There  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  There  is  a  law  that  went  into  effect 
about  half  a  year  ago  that  if  a  car  comes  into  our  place  on  the  Read- 
ing railroad  from  a  certain  direction,  it  has  got  to  go  back  the  same 
way,  it  dare  not  go  out  in  the  other  direction.  Whoever  made  a  law 
like  that  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  I  don't  think,  but  that's 
the  rule. 

ME.  FULKMAN:  I  heartily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Hutchison  has 
said  about  the  raising  of  foods.  I  think  the  farmer  has  been  the  most 
independent  man  for  years  we  have  had.  I  think  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity now  for  farmers  to. get  a  lot  of  college  and  high  school  boys 
that  may  be  of  some  use  to  them.  We  all  know  that  these  boys  sent 
out  from  the  high  schools  and  colleges  will  not  make  farmers,  but 
there  is  no  law  that  compels  you  to  teach  them;  they  are  sending 
them  out  at  from  $5  to  $15  a  month,  and  if  you  want  to  pay  them 
more,  you  can  pay  them  more ;  if  they  are  not  worth  $5  a  month,  you 
can  send  them  back. 

What  we  need  in  Lawrence  county  is  more  help ;  we  haven't  got 
the  help ;  we  have  got  lots  of  farms  that  will  produce  a  paying  crop 
without  any  commercial  fertilizers,  and  there  isn't  anyone  on  them 
to  keep  the  stock  to  make  any  manure.  We  have  a  lot  of  bottom  land 
that  keeps  itself  up  pretty  well  that  there  is  nothing  growing  on  ex- 
cept weeds,  land  that  at  one  time  produced  as  much  as  any  land  in 
the  county.  What  we  need  is  to  change  our  ways  a  little  and  take 
these  boys  and  use  them,  if  they  are  any  use,  and  if  they  are  not, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  send  them  back. 

The  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  in  an  address  some- 
where said  that  what  we  needed  was  not  so  many  more  acres  of 
crops  planted,  but  what  we  needed  was  to  cultivate  our  crops  better. 
Now  I  think  if  we  have  the  help  from  now  on  that  we  can  help  the 
food  situation  wonderfully  by  giving  our  crops  a  little  better  tillage 
than  is  customary.  I  remember  how  foolish  I  use  to  think  my  old 
grandfather  was  when  he  would  send  me  out  there  in  the  corn  field 
with  the  corn  up  over  your  head  on  a  sweltering  August  day  and  the 
horse  panting,  going  through  that  corn.  He  said  we  were  making  .$5 
a  day.   I  didn't  believe  it  then,  but  I  do  now. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Evidently  boys,  this  is  your  meeting;  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  all  of  you  talk,  because  after  this  forenoon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  not  in  it  very  much,  so  I  want  all  you  members 
of  the  Board  to  do  your  talking  and  all  you  want  of  it  now. 

ME.  DEWITT:  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  was  said 
about  the  gambling  in  the  food  products  of  this  country.  I  remember 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  about  reading  about  the  number  of  carloads 
of  eggs  that  were  on  the  siding  out  near  Chicago.  Whether  that  was 
true  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  they  were  being  held  there  for  a  pur- 
pose. I  was  glad  to  hear  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Patton,  tell  about  how 
they  were  getting  these  things  to  be  moved,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
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our  Secretary  is  doing  a  wonderful  work,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Government,  we  are  going  to  overcome  many  of  these  ob- 
stacles that  seem  to  confront  us  at  the  present  time.  The  question 
of  help  on  the  farm  is  one  great  trouble  with  us.  The  brother  there 
says  that  they  are  sending  out  boys  from  the  schools  and  the  like  of 
that  to  help  us  on  the  farm.  You  farmers  as  well  as  myself  know 
what  it  is  to  take  a  boy  that  has  been  in  the  city  and  in  the  town 
all  of  his  life  until  he  is  12  or  15  or  18  years  old  and  fetch  him  out  on 
the  farm  with  the  expectation  of  his  accomplishing  very  much  for  you 
on  the  farm,  but  it  will  help. 

One  great  trouble  was  and  is,  with  us,  is  our  National  Congress 
passing  such  immigration  laws  as  they  passed  this  last  winter.  Many 
of  you  will  remember  the  comments  in  the  newspapers  after  that  bill 
had  become  a  law  to  the  effect  that  just  the  kind  of  help  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  have  had  at  this  particular  time,  our  Congress  had 
shut  off  to  a  great  extent.  Now  they  want  us  to  produce  more, 
which  we  are  going  to  try  to  do,  but  if  we  put  the  seed  in  the  soil, 
how  in  the  name  of  Providence  are  we  to  gather  it  if  we  have  more 
than  an  average  crop  or  even  an  average  crop  this  Fall  ?  If  the  same 
conditions  exist  here,  I  mean  throughout  the  State,  as  exist  in  our 
own  county, — Tioga  county, — it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  man  to 
work  on  a  farm  in  Tioga  county — we  have,  of  course,  those  mines, 
and  then  we  have  some  little  factories,  and  they  just  go  and  leave 
us  and  the  farm  boys  and  girls  leave  us  at  the  time  when  they  really 
ought  to  be  at  home  with  us  on  the  farm ;  they  can  get  more  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  they  say,  and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  going  to 
handicap  us  as  farmers,  is  getting  our  crops  gathered,  even  if  we  get 
them  in,  this  summer. 

In  our  county,  I  think  there  is  more  land  being  plowed  and  culti- 
vated at  the  present  time,  and  more  crops  being  put  in,  than  I  ever 
knew  before.  Our  crops  at  the  present  time  are  oats  and  they  come  up 
in  fine  shape  and  bid  fair  to  be  a  good  crop.  There  is  but  very  little 
wheat  grown  in  our  county.  Our  county  is,  as  you  know,  a  dairy 
county,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  help  enough  to  run  those 
dairies.  I  was  talking  with  a  man  the  other  day  that  had  a  dairy 
and  he  said,  "DeWitt,  I  have  just  got  to  sell  my  dairy,  I  don't  want 
to  sell  it,  I  have  got  a  nice  dairy,  but  I  can't  milk  them  alone,  my 
wife  is  worn  out  trying  to  help  me  and  I  am  just  exactly  on  the  point 
of  selling  my  dairy  at  the  present  time." 

Now  these  are  things  that  confront  us  as  farmers,  and  of  course  we 
are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  accomplish  what  we  must  accom- 
plish to  feed  the  world.  And  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  another  thing ;  I  am 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  crank  on  this  sheep,  and  especially  upon  this 
cursed  dog  business,  throughout  our  State. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Patton,  says  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  law  that  will  almost  or  quite,  I  hope,  annihilate  most 
of  the  cursed  dogs  in  this  Commonwealth.  I  read  a  little  item  the 
other  day  in  an  agricultural  paper  from  New  York  where  about  five 
years  ago,  they  had  about  five  million  sheep  and  today  about  five 
hundred  thousand  are  in  the  State,  and  so  it  is  through  my  township, 
we  had  begun  to  collect  up  little  flocks  of  sheep,  ten  to  a  hundred, 
and  manv  of  them  very  fine  sheep,  and  the  assessor  of  that  township 
told  me  the  other  day  that  there  wasn't  a  flock  of  sheep  in  that  town- 
ship but  what  had  been  destroyed  by  dogs  in  the  last  six  months,  and 
I  hope  that  a  law  will  be  passed  to  make  every  man  keep  his  own  dog 
at  home. 
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MK.  WITTMAN:  We  have  heard  two  indirect  references  to  egg 
gambling,  presumably  cold  storage.  I  wonder  if  farmers  understand 
the  thing?  Let  us  consider  what  cold  storage  gambling  does  for  the 
farmer.  It  makes  eggs  high  in  the  spring,  when  he  has  got  plenty  of 
eggs ;  you  can't  get  away  from  that.  My  report  last  Saturday  showed 
that  there  were  25  per  cent.  less  eggs  went  into  cold  storage  this 
year  than  last  year,  and  31  per  cent,  less  frozen  eggs;  there  were 
2,327,174  cases  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  May  1,  1916,  and  only  1,739,692 
cases  in  cold  storage  May  1,  a  decrease  of  587,482  cases,  or  252 
per  cent.  There  were  3,133,262  pounds  of  frozen  eggs  on  hand  May  1, 
1916,  and  only  2,162,763  pounds  on  hand  May  1,  1917,  a  decrease  of 
31  per  cent.  As  I  see  it,  the  cold  storage  men  have,  for  the  last  few 
years  at  least,  very  carefully,  very  methodically  and  very  regularly 
all  winter  long  nursed  the  price  of  fresh  eggs.  They  have  not  dumped 
a  lot  of  cold  storage  eggs  on  the  market  at  Harrisburg  and  Philadel- 
phia at  one  time,  but  have  watched  to  see  what  Harrisburg  and  Phil- 
adelphia could  use  and  not  an  egg  more  was  released  than  that 
territory  could  take  at  that  time.  They  did  not  do  a  thing  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  fresh  eggs.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  farmers  or 
producers  of  eggs,  we  have  anything  to  grumble  about  against  cold 
storage  or  gambling  in  eggs,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  may  be 
pretty  hard  on  the  city  fellows,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  I  don't 
know. 

The  CHAIEMAN:   What  did  they  pay  for  these  eggs? 

ME.  WITTMAN:  The  cheapest  eggs  they  got  for  cold  storage  were 
22c,  and  they  put  in  a  lot  at  32c.  We  call  it  a  gamble,  it  is  a  gamble, 
let's  imagine  you  piling  up  a  lot  of  money  in  f  10  cases  of  eggs  and  not 
knowing  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it;  it  is  a  big  gamble  for 
them;  my  sympathies  are  with  those  fellows,  it  takes  some  nerve  to 
pile  up  $10  cases  of  eggs. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  They  pay  $1.30  to  the  farmer  for  wheat  and 
sell  it  at  |3.00. 

ME.  WITTMAN:  Don't  get  me  off  on  what  I  don't  know;  I  want 
to  argue  the  egg  question. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Gambling  in  food  products  is  a  general  thing; 
you  must  take  wheat  as  well  as  eggs. 

ME,  WITTMAN:    Would  you  call  that  gambling? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Yes. 

ME.  WITTMAN:    Storing  eggs? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Yes.  Any  man  that  buys  up  a  product,  puts  i1 
away  and  holds  it  for  the  price  to  come  up  is  gambling. 

ME.  WITTMAN:  Well,  it  is  gambling,  because  they  don't  know 
what  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  it,  but  it  helps  our  market  when 
we  have  got  a  flood  of  eggs,  don't  forget  that ;  eggs  would  not  be  the 
price  they  are  unless  they  put  a  tremendous  number  of  eggs  into  cold 
storage. 
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ME.  SCHULTZ:   It  surely  helps  the  farmer. 

ME.  WITTMAN :  I  don't  see  that  their  gambling  hurts  the  farmer ; 
I  don't  see  that  they  are  flooding  the  market  with  cold  storage  eggs  at 
any  one  time.  In  point  of  fact,  I  know  they  are  nursing  the  price  of 
fresh  eggs  and  I  don't  see  where  we  have  any  cause  for  grumbling 
against  them.  It  helps  the  consumer,  because  without  the  cold  stor- 
age eggs,  where  would  eggs  go  to  in  the  winter.  The  figures  that  I 
quoted  were  the  official  figures  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment once  a  week. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  Would  you  have  been  in  favor  of  length- 
ening the  time  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  in  cold  storage? 

ME,  WITTMAN :    I  have  not  given  that  any  consideration. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  That  is  what  brought  about  the  control 
of  the  egg  situation. 

ME.  WITTMAN:  I  have  not  given  that  any  consideration;  I  do 
not  believe  it  affects  the  quality  of  the  eggs. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  But  doesn't  it  affect  the  price? 

ME.  WITTMAN :  I  have  always  been  looking  at  it  from  my  side, 
being  a  poultryman  and  having  the  eggs  for  sale;  I  have  not  been 
caring  about  the  city  consumer.  In  fact,  I  have  always  been  a  poul- 
tryman for  revenue,  to  get  money  out  of  the  thing. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  There  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
making  it  12  months  instead  of  8 ;  1  am  in  favor  of  8  months. 

ME.  WITTMAN :  Eight  months  is  better  for  the  city  consumer,  to 
protect  the  consumer  the  8  months  is  the  best. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  large 
amount  of  poultry  shortage? 

ME.  WITTMAN :    Because  everybody  is  getting  rid  of  chickens. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  According  to  the  last  report  we  had, 
there  were  nearly  6,000,000  pounds  of  poultry  in  storage  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, five  times  as  much  as  a  year  ago. 

ME.  WITTMAN:  Do  you  consider  that  a  gamble,  the  tremendous 
lot  of  poultry  unloaded  on  the  market? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  If  those  chickens  were  put  on  the  market,  it 
would  put  down  the  price  of  beef  and  everything  else  that  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  for. 

ME.  WITTMAN :  But  later  on,  where  are  you  going  to  get  any 
chickens. 

The  CHAIEMAN:   We  will  produce  them. 
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ME.  WITTMAN:  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  take  that  tremendous 
amount  of  poultry  that  would  be  unloaded  on  the  market,  and  they 
are  running  the  risk  of  what  they  are  going  to  get  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  farmer  is  blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  he  is  not  the  one  that  is  getting  it  at  all,  the  speculators  are 
making  the  money  and  not  the  farmers. 

MR.  WITTMAN:  But  see  here,  suppose  my  friend  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  100  chickens  today ;  instead  of  getting  23c  or  25c  a  pound,  he 
would  be  getting  13c  or  15c  if  it  was  not  for  cold  storage,  and  next 
winter  chickens  would  be  any  sort  of  price  and  the  city  consumer 
would  be  up  against  it,  because  he  can't  eat  chickens  enough  now  to 
last  him  for  a  year.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  In  the  matter  of  storing  grain— on  the  28th 
of  April,  this  year,  there  were  380,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Buffalo 
elevators;  at  the  same  time  last  year  there  was  nearly  4,000,000 
bushels  in  the  elevators  at  Buffalo.  A  similar  condition  exists 
throughout  the  country;  the  speculator  may  be  getting  it,  but  the 
people  from  Europe  came  in  from  across  the  sea  and  brought  up  this 
wheat  and  grain  and  shipped  it  over  there.  The  feed  man,  the  manu- 
facturer of  commercial  feed,  never  was  up  against  the  condition  he  is 
today ;  the  manufacturer  of  chicken  feed,  think  of  them — paying  about 
|70  a  ton ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  along  from  the  office  the  reports 
from  Minneapolis  and  all  over  the  country ;  we  get  them  every  week, 
showing  just  how  much  grain  is  in  storage.  Why,  these  people  are 
going  to  all  lengths  to  get  the  grain,  and  the  corn  is  not  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  course  some  men  will  speculate.  Brother  Goode  speculated, 
he  kept  his  wheat  until  he  got  f 2  a  bushel  for  it.  He  asked  me  "What 
would  you  do?"  I  said  "It's  just  a  gamble."  Of  course  it  went  to 
$3,  and  here  the  gambler  comes  in.  Congress  is  trying  to  take  care 
of  him,  but  there  is  a  condition  that  exists  in  the  country,  don't  get 
away  from  that,  and  unless  we  have  a  great  bumper  crop  in  this 
country,  you're  not  going  to  see  cheap  wheat  or  cheap  corn  or  anything 
cheap  except  potatoes — the  city  people  are  going  to  raise  the  potatoes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  wheat  is  $3  today  and  $3.25  tomorrow,  what 
■  do  you  call  that? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  That's  a  movement  on  the  market;  there  are 
a  great  many  influences  over  the  price  of  wheat ;  the  estimates  go  in 
and  the  reports  come  out  on  the  Board  and  all  those  things  influence 
the  price,  and  of  course  speculation  has  some  little  effect,  but  then 
they  don't  speculate  to  drive  it  up  when  there  is  not  a  scarcity  of  the 
crop. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  rel- 
ative to  the  dog  tax  revenue.  In  the  township  where  I  live  there  are 
practically  no  sheep.  Now  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dog  tax  col- 
lected there;  what  becomes  of  that  tax?  We  never  get  any  of  it  back 
for  the  school  board,  and  I  understand  that  it  diverts  back  to  the 
school  board  in  the  township  where  it  is  collected.  I  am  Secretary  of 
the  board. 
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SECRETARY  PATTQN :  After  a  certain  length  of  time,  under  the 
old  law  over  $500  goes  to  the  school  board.  Under  the  new  law  it  all 
goes  into  the  county  funds — under  the  present  law.  The  county  com 
missioners  objected  to  the  advertising  of  the  assessors'  list  of  the 
dogs,  which  was  quite  an  item,  and  doing  all  the  work  and  getting 
nothing  out  of  it,  so,  under  the  new  law  we  make  all  the  taxes-  go  into 
the  county  funds  where  they  belong,  because  they  pay  the  bill,  and 
then  there  is  no  dispute  between  the  school  district  and  the  county 
about  the  funds.  Another  thing,  the  payments  are  made  out  of  the 
county  funds. 

MR.  HERR:  I  don't  know;  we  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax  and 
get  no  returns. 

SECRETARY  PATTON:  Well,  the  school  districts  under  the 
present  law  are  entitled  to  it. 

MR.  DORSETT :  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  relative  to  this 
distribution  of  food  products.  I  think  that  friend  Wittman  and  our 
Chairman  are  both  right  from  their  viewpoints,  but  the  trouble  is 
they  have  different  viewpoints.  There  is  a  difference  between  legiti- 
mate business  and  speculation.  Those  of  you  who  have  never  visited 
the  freight  yards  of  New  York  City,  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  can 
hardly  realize  the  time  it  takes  to  move  a  car  to  its  destination  even 
after  it  has  arrived  in  the  city.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  past  year, 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  it  has  taken  from  two  to 
three  weeks  to  get  a  car  of  wheat  or  potatoes  or  any  of  our  food 
products  unloaded  after  it  reached  the  city.  Now,  what  did  that 
mean?  It  meant  that  immediately  there  became  a  shortage  of  cars, 
and  that  condition  obtains  today,  and  I  think  possibly  we  err  some- 
times when  we  attack  great  interests,  not  knowing  the  real  condi- 
tions. Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  do  not  make  a  mistake  in  doing 
that.  Now  I  am  convinced,  having  talked  with  some  of  the  railroad 
officials  during  the  past  year,  that  they  realize  the  importance  of 
moving  food  products  and  they  realize  fully  the  importance  of  the 
farmer  to  their  business.  I  had  one  man  say  to  me  not  long  ago 
that  the  agricultural  products  of  Pennsylvania  meant  more  to  his 
railroad  system  than  did  the  coal  and  iron  that  we  see  going  over 
those  tracks  every  day,  and  I  think  they  are  coming  to  realize  how 
close  the  farmer  really  is  to  the  railroad  interests. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  someone  has  mentioned,  I  think  it  was 
friend  Schultz,  the  legislation  that  has  been  heaped  upon  the  rail- 
roads, and  I  don't  wonder  that  they  rebel  a  little  bit  when  the  Govern- 
ment asks  their  co-operation.  Why,  the  Government  has  fixed  the 
hours  of  labor  for  the  men  and  has  fixed  the  wages  and  I  don't  know 
what  else  they  wouldn't  fix  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  railroads  also  have  something  to  complain  about.  Now 
I  am  not  here  to  uphold  the  railroads,  that  is  not  the  thought,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  meetings  of  this  kind  we  ought  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  in  the  case,  and  we  are  not  here  solely  to  complain  or  find  fault, 
but  we  are  here  to  arrive  at  a  better  system  of  distribution  and  a 
better  system  of  farming  and  a  general  betterment  for  all  people  con- 
cerned; and  so,  with  that  thought  in  view,  I  would  like  also  if  you 
men  could  work  out  some  system  along  the  lines  that  were  suggested 
by  our  Secretary.    I  would  like  you  to  see  if,  when  these  bills  come 
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to  you  tomorrow  morning,  yon  cannot  arrive  at  some  common  ground 
upon  which  you'  may  all  agree. 

I  want  to  relate  a  little  experience  or  rather  incident  that  happened 
down  in  the  South  one  time;  this  was  during  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  A  gentleman  was  upbraiding  a  colored  man  because  he  was 
not  at  the  front  fighting  for  his  liberty,  and  he  said,  "Don't  you  know, 
Sambo,  that  this  war  is  for  you?"  And  Sambo  looked  at  him  and 
he  said,  ''See  here,  boss,  don't  you  know  that  when  two  dogs  fight 
over  a  bone,  the  bone  don't  fight?"  (Laughter.)  Now,  if  you  men 
who  are  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  cannot  agree  on 
some  proposition,  what  is  going  to  be  the  result? 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  most  critical 
period  within  the  history  of  the  State  Board,  and  the  sooner  you 
lay  aside  any  personal  feeling  or  grievances  that  you  may  have  or  hold 
toward  the  Board  or  toward  one  another,  the  better  it  is  going  to  be 
for  the  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  would  like  to  see  you 
acquit  yourselves  like  men.  I  am  proud  of  everyone  of  you  and  there 
isn't  anything  I  wouldn't  do  to  help  you  in  this  great  work,  but  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  belittle  the  work  or  belittle  yourself  by  quibbling 
over  non-essentials,  but  get  right  down  to  business,  right  down  to 
brass  tacks,  and  sift  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  and  only  save 
the  wheat,  and  let  us  see  if,  before  this  State  Board  meeting  or  before 
this  Normal  Institute  has  closed,  if  we  cannot  bring  forth  something 
by  the  way  of  legislation  that  we  can  all  stand  for  and  go  down  to 
Harrisburg  and  say  "This  is  what  we  want  and  this  is  what  we  are 
going  to  have."  (Applause.) 

MRS.  LYONS :  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  bring  in  the  help  question 
just  now  when  these  great  questions  are  being  discussed.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  help  question,  perhaps  because  I  live 
near  Philadelphia,  perhaps  because  I  live  near  a  university  where  the 
students  are  out  helping,  and  because  I  believe  what  Mr.  Fulkman 
said  about  the  help ;  we  cannot  adjust  it,  there  are  details,  I  know, 
that  must  be  worked  out,  and  again,  friends,  I  believe  that  you  and  T, 
living  in  the  country,  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  got  to  readjust 
our  ideas  on  the  help  question.  You  know  we  are  crying  out  for  help 
and  the  city  people  are  trying  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  I  know,  just 
as  well  as  you  know,  because  I  live  in  a  general  farming  district,  that 
that  help  is  not  going  to  be  of  very  much  practical  use  to  us  at  this 
season  when  we  are  seeking  it,  when  we  want  a  man  in  the  field  who 
can  handle  the  plow  and  harrow,  and  a  team,  and  I  know  also  that 
when  they  come  to  us  in  our  homes,  we  don't  want  them  exactly  from 
8  o'clock  till  4,  but  we  want  them  in  the  morning  and  evening  as  well, 
or  perhaps  we'd  rather  let  them  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  I 
believe  these  details  can  be  adjusted  and  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
change  our  ideas  a  little  bit  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  city  people, 
in  coming  to  us,  will  learn  many  lessons  and  that  we  both  will  get 
closer  together  on  this  question. 

Now  I  know  that  the  help  is  doing  good  in  many  places.  When 
Lincoln  University — and  of  course  you  all  know  that  that  is  a  Uni- 
versity for  the  black  man — when  the  boys  of  that  University  started 
to  become  patriotic  and  leave  their  studies  and  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  farmer,  our  men  all  through  that  section  said,  "Oh,  no,  they 
won't  be  any  use  to  us — why,  those  college  fellows?"  And  just  the 
next  thing  we  heard  sixty  of  them  were  placed  and  I  could  cite  to 
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you,  if  it  were  worth  while  this  morning',  farmer  after  farmer,  be- 
cause I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  a  little  bit  to  know  if  it  were 
really  worth  while.  We  brought  some  over  into  Lancaster  county 
and  they  are  doing  splendid  work;  they  went  over  into  Mr.  Herr's 
county  for  trial,  two  together  were  helping  on  a  farm  just  below 
where  I  live,  on  a  farm  where  they  said  they  couldn't  have  help — 
didn't  have  it,  and  must  have  it,  and  in  fear  and  trembling,  as  it 
were,  they  took  one  of  these  fellows  and  a  few  days  later  the  home 
mother  said,  "He  is  doing  splendidly,  he  is  in  the  field  with  the 
horses  plowing  and  harrowing,  we  don't  want  anything  better."  But 
the  trouble  is  they  are  not  going  to  keep  those  boys,  because  as  soon 
as  college  is  out,  they  have  their  positions  for  the  summer  and  when 
June  comes  the  farmers  are  going  to  be  in  the  self  same  position 
without  help.  It  is  splendid  that  this  farmer  has  help  in  the  seed 
time  now,  and  then  again  for  those  school  folks  in  Philadelphia  and 
our  big  cities,  as  I  said,  they  would  not  be  much  help  to  us  at  this  sea- 
son, but  there  will  be  a  time  a  little  later  that  they  can  help,  perhaps 
when  we  are  harvesting  our  corn  and  potatoes,  and  then  again  on  cer- 
tain farms  they  will  be  splendid  help,  and  then  again  because  they 
are  a  different  type  than  usually  come  to  us  to  help,  they  will  stand 
by.  I  just  heard  yesterday  afternoon  or  evening  on  my  way  up 
here,  of  one  young  man  from  the  city  who  had  enlisted  in  the  agri- 
cultural army  thinking  he  would  be  placed  on  one  of  the  farms  just 
out  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  call  came  from  up  in  our 
county  quite  a  little  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  there  by  himself, 
helping  loyally.  His  mother,  anxious  about  him,  went  up  to  see  him 
and  she  found  a  very  homesick  boy.  But  the  thing  that  interested  me 
was  that  the  boy  has  manhood  enough  to  say,  "I  am  going  to  stay 
here  and  stick  it  out."  So  they  are  worth  while.  I  know  it  is  going 
to  take  time  to  show  them.  I  know  that  they  will  not  fit  in  where 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  having  our  help  fit  in.  but  if  we  cannot 
have  what  we  want,  then  we  will  have  to  take  the  other  end  and  let 
them  do  something  to  help  out  somewhere  else. 

And  then  again.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  eamp  life. 
You  know  one  thing  that  comes  to  us  in  the  country  is,  "Do  you  want 
them  in  your  homes  or  in  the  camp?"  And  I  know  family  after  family 
who  want  the  help  but  they  don't  want  the  burden  and  responsibility 
of  it  in  the  home;  then  why  not  have  ten  or  a  dozen  in  that  com- 
munity, because  I  don't  believe  there's  many  communities  but  what 
that  many  could  be  placed,  and  then  let  the  scoutmaster,  the  camp- 
fire  guardian,  let  the  school  teacher  come  with  them  and  be  guardian 
for  them  in  the  camp.  The  social  life  then  is  settled  as  Avell  as  the 
burden  in  the  home,  because  one  of  my  neighbors  came  to  me  and,  in 
discussing  the  help  question,  said,  "We  tried  to  get  two  girls  and 
wanted  them  badly,  and  I  wanted  my  wife  to  have  them,  but  after 
deciding  to  take  them,  we  decided  not  to  have  them  because  we  cannot 
go  anywhere  without  taking  them  with  us  and  we  wouldn't  want  to 
leave  them  at  home."  There  might  be  two  in  one  family  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  families  that  can  take  one  or  more,  and  if  they  were 
in  the  care  of  the  camp-fire  guardian,  that  question  would  be  solved : 
so,  as  Mr.  Dorsett  has  said,  let  us  get  down  to  facts,  and  if  we  cannot 
have  the  old  way,  see  if  we  cannot  readjust  ourselves  and  be  bene- 
fited by  these  things. 
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MK.  SHOENER:  This  labor  problem  seems  to  be  the  great  ques- 
tion confronting  the  American  farmer.  Nearly  everybody  seems  to  be 
interested  in  the  labor  problem.  It  seems  funny  to  me  that  our  boys 
that  are  growing  up  on  the  farm,  that  have  experience  in  work  on  the 
farm,  should  leave  the  farm  for  other  industries  and  we  in  turn  should 
take  the  city  boys  or  college  boys  who  have  no  experience  whatever 
to  work  on  the  farm.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with 
farming,  or  else  our  boys  would  not  leave  the  farm  to  work  at  other 
industries,  and  the  problem  is,  there  is  not  enough  money  on  the  farm 
and  that  other  industries  are  paying  more  for  labor  than  the  farm 
can  afford  to  pay ;  those  boys  can  earn  more  in  other  industries  than 
on  the  farm,  else  they  would  not  leave  the  farm  for  those  industries. 
If  the  people  of  the  world  want  to  be  fed,  they  look  to  the  farm  for 
their  food,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  those  products 
of  the  farm  should  not  justify  the  paying  of  equal  wages  to  the  men 
that  work  on  the  farm,  equal  to  what  they  are  earning  in  any  other 
industry,  and  if  the  farmer  would  get  a  price  that  he  should  justly 
have  for  his  products,  he  could  keep  experienced  help  on  the  farm 
without  taking  the  high  school  boy. 

MR.  FULKMAN:  These  college  boys  do  not  come  from  the  city, 
a  large  percentage  of  these  college  boys  come  from  our  farms  and 
they  know  something  about  farming.  I  have  had  a  little  experience 
with  one.  Last  year  I  had  a  college  boy ;  he  was  not  raised  on  a  farm, 
but  he  made  a  good  hand.  I  have  one  of  them  today,  and  three  or  four 
of  them  are  in  our  community.  They  are  making  good.  Not  all  of 
them  can  make  good;  they  cannot  do  everything;  there  are  lots  of 
jobs  that  they  cannot  do  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  have  got  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  things  that  are 
to  be,  we  have  got  to  change  our  way  of  living.  As  soon  as  we  get 
into  active  service  in  this  war,  we  have  got  to  change  our  ways  a 
whole  lot  from  what  we  are  used  to  doing,  and  we  might  as  well 
begin  now  and  give  them  a  chance;  if  they  are  no  good,  send  them 
back;  that  is  all  the  obligation  there  is  on  us. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  anything,  but  I 
have  been  listening  very  attentively  to  all  that  has  been  said,  and  tbe 
thought  that  dominates  me  at  this  moment  is  that  this  intelligent 
sister  of  the  farm,  whom  I  do  not  know  but  to  whom  I  wish  to  make 
obeisance,  has  struck  the  keynote  of  the  situation.  We  men  have 
been  traveling  in  circles  all  the  morning  in  this  matter  of  agriculture, 
we  have  been  going  around  and  around  and  around,  following  each 
other  according  to  our  own  personal  interests  and  views,  and  our  own 
viewpoints,  as  Mr.  Wittman  gets  it  and  as  Mr.  Dorsett  gets  it.  We 
forget  one  or  two  basic  facts  that  perhaps  I  may  take  a  moment  and 
call  your  attention  to.  One  is  this,  that  there  is  no  living  creature 
on  earth  that  does  not  live  and  grow  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  soil,  neither  upon  the  earth  nor  the  waters  beneath  or  the  air- 
overhead,  does  any  Irving  creature  exist  that  does  not  maintain  its  life 
either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  Another 
basic  fact — no  soil  in  the  world  is  worth  one  continental  for  the 
production  of  food  excepting  as  labor  is  applied  to  it,  labor  to  seed, 
labor  to  cultivate,  labor  to  harvest,  labor  to  care  for,  labor  to  produce 
meat  from  vegetables,  if  you  like;  labor  is  the  essential  thing. 
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Now  then,  the  fertilizer  man  is  upon  one  side  of  the  question,  the 
production  of  fertility  or  the  finding  of  fertilizer  materials  is  one  of 
the  questions;  that  to  grow  food  to  feed  animals  to  make  meat, 
whether  it  be  veal  or  beef  or  eggs,  and  they  are  to  be,  in  their  turn, 
by  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  to  help  furnish  fertility  to 
the  soil  by  the  waste  that  comes  from  the  production  from  the  factory 
that  produces  the  meat  and  eggs  and  milk  and  butter  and  all  that,  so 
we  have  been  traveling  in  circles  all  around  each  other. 

I  want  to  be  very  brief.  I  am  simply  stating  plain  facts ;  we  have 
been  traveling  after  each  other  all  around  all  the  morning,  and  finally 
one  or  two  of  the  speakers  and  this  good  sister  have  come  down  to  the 
basic  fact  that  now  confronts  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  the 
whole  argricultural  world.  The  whole  world  is  exactly  in  this  situa- 
tion, our  situation  here  is  not  unique,  it  has  newly  come  to  us  be- 
cause of  the  troubles  in  the  eastern  world,  but  it  is  not  unique,  they 
have  had  it  for  months  and  years  and  we  also  have  it,  and  the?  neces- 
sity of  today  is  the  production  of  food  from  the  soil  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  men  exist,  whether  war  or  anything  else,  and  that 
production  must  come  from  the  application  of  labor  and  fertility  to 
the  soil.  How  are  we  going  to  settle  that  question?  I  don't  know. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question.  There  is  an  effort,  it  is  being  realized, 
being  felt,  those  in  authority  are  taking  it  into  consideration,  they  are 
doing,  it  seems  to  me,  the  best  they  can  to  solve  a  tremendously  diffi- 
cult question.  Labor  must  be  had  upon  the  farm ;  it  cannot  be  paid 
the  wages  being  paid  in  the  manufactories  and  other  industries  of  the 
world,  and  we  cannot  succeed  in  inducing  the  labor  to  come  to  the 
farm  unless  there  is  some  new  arrangement  made,  and  that  is  the 
thought  at  the  bottom  of  the  saying  of  the  lady  back  there  that  we 
must  adjust  ourselves  to  new  conditions.  Bow  that  shall  be  done, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

I  expected  to  hold  my  tongue;  I  did  not  expect  to  say  a  word  until 
the  Chairman  called  me  out,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  we  can  do  some- 
thing or  suggest  some  idea  by  which  the  labor  problem  can  be  even 
partially  solved,  we  shall  do  the  one  thing  that  will  set  us  going  and 
keep  us  going.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question  today. 
It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you  grow  good  veal 
or  good  beef,  that  is  subordinate;  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  produce  eggs  and  keep  them  in  storage  or  sell  them 
direct;  those  are  subordinate,  they  are  all  incidental;  the  one  basic 
fact  is  that  we  want  labor  on  the  farms  to  produce  that  which  God 
Almighty  has  made  us  to  produce  and  we  cannot  produce  without 
labor.  Any  effort  in  that  direction  is  the  one  thing  we  want.  I 
don't  know  what  to  suggest,  as  I  have  abandoned  farming,  I  am  get- 
ting too  old  to  do  it  along  with  the  boys  now  and  the  one  question  I 
find  pressing  itself  upon  me  as  I  read  all  the  agricultural  papers  and 
all  the  other  papers  and  see  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  commissions  and 
organizations  that  are  being  made  all  over  the  country,  is  that  the  one 
thing  for  us  to  do,  the  one  thing  for  the  whole  world  to  do,  is  to  get 
labor  back  upon  the  soil  to  make  the  soil  produce  that  which  feeds 
the  whole  world,  whether  it  be  with  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
or  barnyard  manure,  whether  it  be  to  make  eggs  or  chickens,  and  T 
have  heard  facts  announced  this  morning  that  I  know  are  true,  I 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  all  the  farmers 
of  our  country  are  getting  rid  of  chickens  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
cause  they  eat,  and  I  know  men  selling  little  pigs  by  the  hundred 
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because  they  cannot  afford  to  raise  them,  but  if  they  could  have  the 
labor  to  raise  them,  they  could  afford  to  keep  them. 

The  basic  thing  to  work  for  and  resolute  for  and  pray  for  is  to  get 
capable  labor  or  at  least  some  sort  of  labor  back  on  our  soil  and  make 
the  very  best  use  of  it  to  produce  that  which  the  whole  world  must 
live  upon,  whether  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  veal,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  the  chief  question  is  a  very  important  question,  and  I  agree 
with  some  man  who  spoke  this  morning,  I  think  it  was  Brother  De- 
Witt,  1  don't  remember  the  adjective  he  used,  but  I  think  if  I  were 
not  in  this  presence,  if  I  were  back  in  a  back  corner  somewhere,  [ 
would  say  the  infernal  dog  question  is  dominant  and  needs  to  be 
settled  in  favor  of  the  sheep.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  that  will  produce  sheep,  if  the  dog  is 
wiped  out  of  existence,  and  I  say  that  as  a  dog  lover  and  a  dog 
keeper,  and  this  act  has  introduced  a  feature  that  will  make  a  man 
lake  care  of  his  dog  as  he  would  his  child  or  his  horse,  and  it  is  the 
tiling  to  do.  He  is  responsible  for  what  he  has.  and  it  ought  to  be 
that  a  man  who  maintains  a  dog  will  pay  for  the  damage  he  does  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances  are,  because  he  is  responsible  for  him, 
as  he  would  if  his  minor  child  went  out  and  broke  a  window  in  a 
store;  just  exactly ;  I  hat  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  help  immensely, 
and  the  other  thing  is  to  do  something  that  will  help  us  get  the  labor 
that  will  produce  that  which  we  must  produce. 

Mil.  J.  A.  HERE:  Relative  to  labor  on  the  farm,  I  am  as  positive 
as  that  I  stand  here,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  solve  that  problem 
until  an  hour's  labor  on  the  farm  can  command  as  much  money  as  an 
hour's  labor  in  any  other  institution;  (applause)  and  that  cannot  be 
done  until  we  receive  enough  for  our  products  on  the  farm  that  we 
can  afford  to  pay  our  laborers  just  as  much  per  hour  and  have  them 
work  just  as  short  hours  as  the  factory  man  does.  We  who  get  up 
in  the  morning  at  4  or  5  and  labor  till  5  or  6  in  the  evening,  or  prob- 
,ably  9,  for  that  matter,  is  it  probable  that  we  can  ask  men  to  come 
there  and  work  with  us  when  they  can  get  twice  what  we  pay  and  for 
only  8  hours  labor?  That  is  not  common  sense  and  you  never  will 
control  farm  labor  on  the  farm,  until,  by  receiving  from  our  crops 
sufficient  compensation,  we  can  pay  just  as  much  per  hour  as  they 
pay  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  whole  solution,  and  no  other. 

The  question  is,  how  can  you  do  it?  Give  us  enough  for  our  farm 
products  and  we  will  do  it.  At  present,  on  my  farm,  I  am  feeding 
some  cattle.  I  have  sufficient  feed  and  grow  a  good  deal,  but  day 
before  yesterday  I  paid  $1.70  a  bushel  for  corn  to  put  into  cattle  that 
will  cost,  at  my  home,  live  weight,  12c  or  13c  a  pound.  What  do  you 
suppose  meat  will  cost  at  that  price?  I  am  putting  fl.70  corn  in 
those  cattle  and  cottonseed  meal  at  $50  a  ton ;  I  ought  to  have  at  least 
1.5c  or  16c  a  pound  live  weight  on  my  farm,  and  if  I  cannot  get  it,  what 
inducement  is  there  for  me  next  year  to  feed  beef  cattle  to  make 
meat?  The  law  comes  here  and  says,  "In  factories  you  work  8  hours 
a  day."  If  we,  on  the  farm,  establish  an  8-hour  law,  you  poor  mortals 
will  suffer  and  pay  dearer  for  what  you  eat,  because  I  cannot  produce 
as  much  in  8  hours  as  I  can  in  12  or  11,  and  we  do  that  on  a  farm 
because  we  are  compelled  to  do  it  to  get  our  work  done,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, as  every  other  good  farmer  ought  to  believe,  that  our  services 
are  just  as  honorable  and  worthy  of  as  much  compensation  as  any- 
body else,  and  until  Ave  are  paid  such,  we  cannot  demand  labor  on  our 
farm.    That's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 
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MR.  G.  F.  BARNES:  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herr  a  question: 
How  many  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  on  their  farms  today 
are  averaging  for  their  own  services  $4  or  $5  a  day  as  they  do  in  the 
iion  industry?  If  there  are  any,  let  them  hold  up  their  hands.  Mr. 
Herr  said  farmers  get  up  in  the  morning  at  4  or  5  o'clock  and  work 
till  5  or  6 ;  he  stated  it  very  moderately ;  I  know  farmers  that  get  up 
in  the  morning  at  4  and  work  until  9  at  night  and  don't  have  $2  a 
day  over  and  above  a  living  on  their  farms.  The  farm  question  has 
been  one  that  has  been  terribly  abused  for  many  years,  and  as  the 
industries  of  our  country  are  meeting  success,  our  farmers  are  suf- 
fering and  have  more  burdens  put  on  them.  We  have  taxation  on  al- 
most everything  an(i  xt  seems  as  though  the  bulk  of  it  drifted  back 
to  the  taxes  on  the  farms  and  the  land  and  the  producers  on  the  farm. 
You  take,  for  instance,  the  miles  of  railroads,  the  big  industrial 
plants,  and  how  much  tax  do  they  pay  in  comparison  with  the  tax- 
that  we  pay  on  the  farm?  The  farmer  has  been  driven  almost  to  the 
wall  on  different  things  he  has  tried  to  do.  It  appears  as  if  we  have 
too  many  of  those  commissions,  as  was  said  about  those  on  the  rail- 
roads, and  too  much  hung  to  the  chain  that  is  not  necessary.  I 
believe  that  every  man  should  be  paid  for  his  services,  and  I  think  thai 
everybody  can  have  a  certain  amount  of  experienced  labor  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  if  they  try  to  secure  it  in  the  right  way. 

I  have  196  acres  of  land  and  I  have  hired  help  practically 
all  the  year  around.  I  have  one  fellow  that  has  been  working 
for  me  about  20  vears,  and  he  is  on  the  job  today,  but  I  try  to  treat 
them  just  as  good  as  I  treat  the  members  of  my  own  family  and  I 
don't  expect  them  to  do  any  more  than  I  am  willing  to  do  myself,  and 
I  believe  the  average  farmer,  if  he  does  that,  can  get  some  experienced 
help  but  if  he  has  to  help  out  with  the  college  boys  and  high  school 
boys  from  the  city,  I  pity  him.  From  the  few  I  have  had,  I  don't 
want  to  get  any  more.  They  don't  want  to  get  up  until  S  m  the 
morning,  and  want  to  quit  at  4  in  the  afternoon  and  want  too  much 
vacation  for  good  hands  on  the  farm. 

As  to  the  dog  law,  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  dog  law 
but  I  am  opposed  to  a  high  tax  or  license  being  placed  on  a  dog,  if 
a  man  is  willing  to  take  care  of  his  dog.  I  believe  a  dog  running  at 
large  is  as  big  a  nuisance  as  you  can  find,  but  a  man  that's  paying 
a  fair  tax  for  his  dog  the  same'as  for  his  horse,  I  think  he  should  have 
some  protection  for  that  dog  and  should  be  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  the  dog;  and  so  far  as  sheep  growing  is  concerned,  if  we  are  to 
grow  more  crops  in  our  county— our  county  in  assessment  stands 
about  second  or  third  in  the  State— we  will  have  to  have  a  different 
class  of  farmers  on  those  farms  if  we  are  going  to  raise  sheep.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  a  do/en  sheep  in  York  county,  or  one  field  that  is 
fenced  suitable  for  keeping  sheep,  and  where  you  have  good,  produc- 
tive land,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  grow  sheep 
and  neglect  other  crops  for  them. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  for  emphasizing  one  point  I  made,  and  that  is  that 
labor  is  the  basic  question  on  the  farm;  how  to  secure  it  I  cannot 
answer,  but  that  is  the  one  problem  we  have  got  to  solve  and  set  our- 
selves to  the  solution.  We  cannot  produce  crops  without  labor.  If 
it  is  the  middleman,  if  it  is  the  transportation  company,  let  us  think, 
let  us  think  hard  and  think  long  and  address  ourselves  to  the  methods 
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by  which  the  labor  on  the  farm  can  be  procured.  We  have  got  the 
labor  in  the  country,  but  how  to  get  it  back  on  the  farm,  I  don't 
know. 

MR.  CREASY:  There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been  touched, 
and  that  is  taxation.  Who  is  here  that  understands  the  taxation  of 
Pennsylvania?  I  do  not,  but  I  was  asked  here  four  or  five  years  ago 
to  talk  on  taxation,  and  I  hunted  up  the  reports  of  the  State  as  they 
are  published  every  year,  and  I  found  in  those  reports  that  the  farmer 
is  taxed,  with  all  the  taxes  he  has  to  pay,  at  an  average  of  18  mills 
over  the  State,  and  the  personal  and  corporation  tax  are  3%  mills, 
and  the  corporation  valuation  at  that  time  was  $5,500,000  more  than 
the  real  estate,  and  they  paid  $18,500  of  tax  where  real  estate  paid 
|64,500,  so  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  taxation,  and  the 
farmer  is  taxed  higher  than  any  person  that  is  doing  business  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a  person  or  corporation.  In  the  township  where  I 
live  they  put  up  a  water  plant  to  filter  water.  I  was  on  the  school 
board  at  the  time  and  we  thought  we  could  tax  that  property  to  get 
that  tax  for  roads,  but  we  could  not  get  a  cent  of  tax  out  of  that,  and 
they  spent  half  a  million  dollars  to  put  up  that  plant.  Is  it  right  that 
we  farmers  should  be  paying  all  the  tax  and  let  those  people  make 
money  out  of  the  farmers?  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  on  such 
questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  not  right,  brother,  and  the  farmers  or  the 
Grangers  for  years  have  been  trying  to  get  that  thing  remedied.  It 
is  true  that  the  real  estate  of  Pennsylvania  pays  18  mills  on  an  aver- 
age while  corporations  and  moneyed  interests  are  paying  about  3, 
and  there  has  been  an  effort  at  most  every  legislature  to  try  and  get 
it  remedied,  but  the  moneyed  interests  of  this  State  are  so  much  ahead 
of  us  t;hat  we  are  not  getting  it,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  keep  ham- 
mering away,  in  time  we  will  get  it. 

Now  we  have  had  a  merry-go-round  here,  as  Brother  Woodward 
said,  following  one  another  around.  I  saw  by  this  program  here 
that  after  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
then  we  were  to  take  up  Unfinished  Business.  I  didn't  know  of  any 
unfinished  business  nor  did  anybody  present,  and  then  the  next  was 
New  Business,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  let  us  all  have 
a  little  talk  here. 

The  last  item  is  Miscellaneous  Business.  Now  we,  as  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture — this  is  our  session ;  after  this,  it  is 
the  Institute  business,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  get  up  and  say 
just  what  we  please  and  as  many  times  as  we  please,  what  we  want 
to  say,  but  here  you  have  got  a  chance  and  can  do  anything  you  want 
to  do  and  I  give  you  free  hand  and  anybody  that  hasn't  talked,  it's 
their  own  fault.  If  they  want  to  get  up  and  have  anything  to  say, 
they  can  choose  their  own  subject.  I  want  to  say  to"  yon  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  if  they  are 
not  taken  care  of,  will  suffer  the  way  that  agriculture  suffered  in 
the  olden  times.  We  know  that  the  Roman  Empire  for  years  suffered 
and  history  goes  on  to  repeat  itself.  They  were  prosperous  and  every- 
body was  prosperous,  but  they  neglected  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try and  it  went  down,  and  if  you  allow  that  to  happen  in  this  country 
— and  it  is  coming  that  way  fast — all  other  industries  will  go  down 
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and  we  will  go  down.  As  Brother  Herr  said,  if  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  prices  for  work  on  the  farm  that  they  pay  m  other  places, 
why  is  it?  I  believe  it  is  because  we  don't  get  the  price  for  our 
products,  and  if  we  could  do  away  with  this  middleman,  if  we  could 
<ret  $3  a  bushel  for  our  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the  man  that  consumes 
ft  or  if  we  could  get  $3  a  bushel  for  potatoes  or  30c  a  pound  for  our 
beef  if  the  fellow  in  between  was  not  taking  that  big  profit,  the 
farmer  could  afford  to  pay  those  wages.  What  we  have  got  to  do  and 
what  Brother  Dorsett  and  Brother  Patton  and  ail  these  men  should 
do  is  to  get  a  market,  to  get  us  in  close  touch  with  the  consumer,  and 
that  is  one  thing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  to  help  us 
and  we  cannot  do  too  much  to  help  them. 

MK  SCHULTZ:  I  believe  that  the  farmer  will  see  better  times 
from  now  on  that  he  has  seen  for  years  and  years  past;  1  cannot  see 
anything  else,  but  I  believe  that  this  labor  question  has  to  be  reme- 
died just  like  Brother  Shoener  and  Brother  Herr  suggested,  ^e 
farmers  think  about  the  cost  of  living;  the  cost  of  living  is  not  as 
high  as  it  will  be,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  got  to  get  so  high  that 
the  man  in  the  city  will  be  glad  to  come  out  to  work  on  the  farm. 
There  is  where  it  has  got  to  get  to  and  there  is  where  it  will  get  to. 
Those  things  regulate  themselves,  there  is  no  question  about  it ;  but  it 
takes  a  little  time  to  adjust  itself.  What  does  the  farmer  do  to  take 
care  of  his  labor?  What  do  the  men  do  that  have  these  big  factories 
that  employ  men  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands?  Do  they  simply 
no  out  and  hire  their  labor?  Of  course  they  do  that,  but  what  do 
fhev  do  when  thev  bring  the  men  to  their  plants?  They  make  them 
comfortable,  and  that  the  farmer  very  often  neglects  The  farm  help 
ought  to  have  a  place  to  put  a  family,  not  only  a  place  for  the  man 
but  for  his  wife  and  children,  so  that  he  can  take  care  of  them.  Then 
thev  will  make  a  home  and  they  will  get  attached  to  the  place  and 
will  stay  as  long  as  the  farmer  uses  them  properly  and  pays  them  but 
we  are  all  born  selfish  and  unless  we  can  make  money  on  the  farm 
and  unless  our  children  can  make  money  on  the  farm,  we  cannot 
blame  them  for  leaving  the  farm  if  they  can  make  more  money  some- 
where else.  That  is  where  the  solution  must  come.  Farming,  like 
those  gentlemen  said,  must  pay  just  as  well  as  any  other '  work.  This 
morning  I  met  two  voung  men  who  got  on  the  tram  at  Dnf  twood.They 
were  foreigners;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  born  in  this  country 
or  not  I  don't  think  they  were.  What  do  you  suppose  they  made? 
Thev  had  to  wait  there  for  a  train,  and  one  of  them  said  "We  lost 
$30  'waiting  for  this  train ;"  and  when  we  came  to  question  them,  they 
were  making  $2  an  hour— $2  an  hour— in  the  factory  out  at  New 
Castle.    That  beats  farming. 

ME  BLYHOLDEE:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking  all 
around  the  circle  and  T  think  we  are  around  now  I  move  yon  that 
when  we  adjourn  this  session,  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Secretary  to  consider  the  bills  that  he  mentioned  to  us  this  morning. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Don't  that  come  up  in  regular  order  this  after- 
noon? 

ME  BLYHOLDEE:  No,  sir,  this  is  the  only  session  we  have  as 
a  Board  and  I  make  that  motion.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I  could 
say  at  this  time. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 
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ME.  MATTHEW  BOD  GEES :  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  who  died  on  March  9th — one  of 
the  members  of  this  Board. 

ME.  BLYHOLDEE:  The  Committee  on  Besolutions  will  attend 
to  that. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 


ADJOURNED  SESSION. 

The  Fennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  May  23,  1917,  at 
4  P.  M.,  at  the  call  of  Secretary  Patton,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Vice  President  Piollet  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Board  will  please  come  to  order.  What  is 
your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

ME.  McGOWAN:  The  Legislative  Commit  tee  has  a  report  to  make, 
if  that  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  We  would  like  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee. 

ME.  McGOWAN:  The  Committee  have  examined  several  bills  that 
came  into  our  possession.  We  have  nothing  particularly  new,  only 
an  amendment  to  the  old  State  Board  Bill  created  in  1876.  We  ex- 
amined another  bill,  which  is  very  good,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  so  near  adjournment,  in  our  opinion  we 
feared  bumpers  may  come  in  and  its  passing  would  be  critical.  In 
order  to  secure  something  tangible  and  strengthening  the  old  State 
Board  Bill,  we  ^submit  a  bill  now  presented  in  the  lower  house  by 
Hon.  Eobert  W.  Lohr,  which  amends  the  old  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  Bill. 

ME.  J.  ALDUS  HEBE:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  whether 
these  amendments  are  the  amendments  that  were  recommended  to 
the  bill  that  was  presented  by  the  special  Legislative  Committee? 

ME.  McGOWAN:  Yes.  I  suppose,  Brother  Herr,  you  were  present 
when  the  amendments  were  made  at  the  Bolton  Hoiise. 

ME.  ,T.  A.  HEBE:  I  was  present  when  the  amendments  were 
recommended  that  were  to  go  in. 

ME.  McGOWAN:  Yes,  that  is  right.  There  is  another  bill  called 
the  Schantz  Bill,  presented  by  Senator  Schantz,  of  Lehigh,  in  the 
Senate;  the  Schantz  Bill  would  not  have  been  presented  but  Mr. 
Lohr,  for  some  reason  or  other,  delayed  presenting  his  bill  until  the 
first  of  May.   Mr.  Fenstermacher,  of  Lehigh,  feeling  that  there  would 
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be  no  action  taken  at  all,  saw  Senator  Sehantz  ana  had  the  bill  pre- 
sented known  as  a  bill  created  by  the  special  committee  of  the  Board, 
that  Mr.  Herr  referred  to  there. 

ME.  J.  A.  HERR:  As  I  understand,  this  bill  that  the  special  Legis- 
lative Committee  prepared  is  not  the  one  you  are  going  to  read  now? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  No,  this  is  not,  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  old 
State  Board  Bill. 

MB,  J.  A.  HERB :   Where  is  the  original  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  That  is  the  one  that  Sehantz  has  got  before  the 
Legislature. 

MR,  McGOWAN:  In  the  Senate.  Now,  I  have  that  in  my  pocket 
heie  and  that  can  be  read  too,  if  you  wish. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Lohr  Bill 
be  approved  by  the  State  Board. 

MR.  McGOWAN :  The  Secretary  told  me  he  would  like  to  have  this 
Board  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  dog  law  that  has  just  passed  the 
iower  house.  "Your  Committee  would  therefore  also  ask  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Senate  be  urged  to  pass  the  present  dog  law 
which  "we  have  just  learned  has  successfully  passed  the  lower  house." 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  we  telegraph  to  the  members  that 
the  State  Board  of  Agricvdture  approves  of  the  passage  of  the  dog- 
law  in  the  house  arid  asks  the  Senate  to  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Brother  Rodgers,  have  you  anything  to  offer? 

MR.  RODGERS:  I  have  nothing  to  offer.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  would  like  a  report  to  be  gotten  up  on  the  death  of 
Brother  Houck.  His  death  was  widely  known  and  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee had  a  meeting — 

A  Member:    No,  we  haven't  had  a  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  you  please  prepare  something  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  *also  communicate  with  your  brothers  on  that 
Committee  and  send  the  report  to  the  Secretary? 

A  Member:  Wouldn't  it  be  better  that  that  report  be  made  by  this 
entire  meeting,  as  Mr.  Houck  was  not  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  than  with  the  entire  body? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  "Well,  he  was  a  member,  ex-offieio  of  the  Board, 
but  it  is  all  right  to  have  the  report  come  before  the  whole  body. 
Then  if  that  committee  will  prepare  something  and  report  tomorrow 
morning — is  there  anything  more  you  want?   If  not,  we  will  adjourn. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER  :  I  move  that  this  Committee  be  requested  to 
make  a  report  before  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  the  Institute. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted,  whereupon  the  Board  ad- 
journed. 
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COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURE 


H.  V.  White,   Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

George  M.  Patterson,   Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Morris  T.  Phillips,   ;  Pomeroy,  Pa. 

M.  E.  Bushong,   Quarryville,  Pa. 

Alba  J.  Gilfillan,   Smethport,  Pa. 

L.  B.  Sexton,   Rome,  Pa. 

Henry  T.  Moon,   Morrisville,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS  FOR 
THE  SEASON  OF  1916-17 


County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen 

Adams  A.  I.  Weidner,  Arendsville. 

Allegheny,   C.  L.  Hood,  Coraopolis,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

Armstrong,   S.  S.  Blyholder,  Kelly  Station. 

Beaver,   Walter  C.  Dunlap,  West  Bridgewater. 

Bedford,   W.  F.  Biddle,  Lutzville,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Berks,   H.  G.  McGowan,  Geiger's  Mills. 

Blair,   .W.  Frank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Bradford,   Louis  Piollet,  Wysox. 

Bucks,  .B.  F.  Wambold,  Sellersville. 

Butler,   George  Bicker,  Cabot. 

Cambria,  L.  J.  Bearer,  Hastings. 

Cameron,   .R.  P.  Heilman,  Emporium. 

Carbon,  Edw.  W.  Leinhard,  Lehighton,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Centre,  ..John  A.  Woodward,  Howard. 

Chester   ,M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove. 

Clarion  J.  H.  Wilson,  Clarion. 

Clearfield,   T.  L.  Way,  Curwensville,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Clinton  Joel  A.  Herr,  Millhall. 

Columbia,   A.  C.  Creasy,  Bloomsburg. 

Crawford,   W.  F.  Throop,  Espyville. 

Cumberland,   T.  J.  Ferguson,  Mechanicsburg. 

Dauphin  E.  S.  Keiper,  Middletown. 

Delaware,  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  Media. 

Elk,   John  G.  Schmidt,  St.  Marys. 

Erie,   Archie  Billings,  Edinboro. 

Fayette,   Wm.  B.  Swearengen,  Union  town,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Forest,   ,  C.  A.  Randall,  Tionesta. 

Franklin,   J.  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Fulton  Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md.,  R.  D. 
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County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen 

Greene  J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Huntingdon  G.  G.  Hutchison,  Warriors  Mark. 

Indiana,   s-  C-  George,  West  Lebanon. 

Jefferson,   Peter  B.  Cowan,  Brookville. 

Juniata   Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackaw'anna  Horace  Seamans,  Factory viUe. 

Lancaster,   T-  °-  Evans,  Furniss. 

Lawrence,'  D-  L-  Fulkman,  New  Wilmington. 

Lebanon,   Edward  Shuey,  Annville,  R.  D. 

Lehigh,   p-       Fenstermacher,  Allentown. 

Luzerne,'  -  J-  E-  Hildebrant,  Dallas. 

Lycoming,   B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughesville. 

McKean  E-  A-  Studholme,  Smethport. 

Mercer,   Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

Mifflin  C.  M.  Smith,  Lewistown. 

Monroe,  F-  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg. 

Montgomery,   J-  H.  Schultz,  Norristown. 

Montour,  . . '.  J.  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Northampton  C.  S.  Messinger,  Tatamy. 

Northumberland  Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Milton. 

Philadelphia  S.  K.  Foster,  Torresdale. 

perry,   C.  M.  Bower,  Blain. 

pike  B.  F.  Killam,  Paupack, 

Potter,  A-  T-  Crittenden,  Oswayo. 

Schuylkill  John  Shoener,  Orwigsburg,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Snyder  F.  F.  Glass,  Freeburg. 

Somerset,   Robt.  W.  Lohr,  Boswell. 

Sullivan  G.  Eugene  Bown,  Forksville. 

Susquehanna  E.  E.  Tower,  Hallstead. 

Tioga,   C.  H.  DeWitt,  Mansfield. 

Onion  J.  Newton  Glover,  Vicksburg. 

Venango  Jos.  A.  McElheney,  Jr.,  Franklin. 

Warren  Sam'l  Confer,  Ackeley. 

Washington,  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  Houston. 

Wayne,   W.  E.  Perham,  Varden. 

Westmoreland  W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming  G.  A.  Benson,  Tunkhannock. 

York   G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville. 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS  FOR  SEASON 

OF  1916-17 


Anderson,  H.  M.,  New  Park,  Pa. 

Baker,  P.  S.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Barnitz,  C.  M.,  Riverside,  Pa. 

Benn,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Grover,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
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Binz,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Brodhead,  C.  W.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Bulkley.  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 

Campbell.  J.  T.  Haftstown,  Pa. 

Card,  Fred  W.,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Cooper,  H.  P.,  State  College.  Pa. 

Dorsett,  E.  B.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Darst,  Prof.  W.  H.,  State  College.  Pa. 

Fassett,  F.  H.  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Foulke,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Funk,  Sheldon  W.,  Boyertown.  Pa. 

Gillespie,  W.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 

Gillingham,  G.  L.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Given,  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 

Gooderhain,  H.  M.,  Patton,  Pa. 

Groupe,  J.  Stuart,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Guldin,  Paul  R.,  Yellow  House,  Pa. 

Havner,  Dr.  H.  H.,  State  College.  Pa. 

Herman,  J.  A.,  Fombell,  Pa. 

Herr,  John  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hess,  Prof.  A.  B.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Herr,  J.  Aldus,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hnlsart,  C.  C,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Kerr,  Rev.  G.  G.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Frank  Kline,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Lighty,  L.  W.3  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Lyons,  Dr.  Hannah  McK.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

McCall  um,  M.  H.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

McLain,  Chas.  G.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mattern,  J.  A.,  Fleming,  Pa. 

Menges,  Prof.  Franklin,  York,  Pa. 
Myers,  C.  E.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Noll,  Chas.  F.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Patton,  Win.  M..  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Phillips,  E.  L.,  -  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
Phipps,  H.  K.,  Kennerdell,  Pa. 
Putney,  F.  S.,  State  College,  Pa. 
Rosenberger,  Dr.  John  N.,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

Seeds,  Robt.  S.,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Shroat,  H.  E.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Smith,  Raymond  S.,  State  College.  Pa. 

Struble,  Vein  T.,  Athens,  Pa..  R,  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Umholtz,  R  O.,  Sacramento,  Pa. 

VanNoy,  Leon  Otice,  Troy,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Watts,  D.  H.,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

Wittman,  W.  Theo.,  Allcutown,  Pa. 

Worthen,  E.  L.,  State  College.  Pa. 

Wrigley,  Paul  I.,  Eddington,  Pa. 

Wimer,  D.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NOR- 
MAL INSTITUTE,  HELD  AT  DUBOIS,  PA.,  MAY 
22-24,  1917. 


DuBois,  May  22,  1:30  P.  M. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Way,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Members  of  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute:  It 
certainly  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call  to  order  this  body 
this  afternoon  in  my  county.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  us,  m  our  count} , 
to  haye  this  organization  meet  here,  and  while  our  Committee  has 
made  some  preparations  for  your  comfort  while  here,  and  to  enter- 
tain you,  one  of  the  things  that  our  Committee  has  arranged  is  an 
overland  tour  from  DuBois  to  Clearfield,  tomorrow  a  ernoon  I 
hope  it  will  quit  raining,  because  it  looks  very  unfavorable  for  auto- 
mobiling  today,  and  I  hope  it  will  quit  so  that  you  can  have  this  ride 
over  there,  as" the  road  is  good.  We  have  a  good  road  from  here  to 
Clearfield  and  it  will  be  a  nice  trip  and  I  hope  that  each  one  will 
aVaS  themselves  of  this  trip  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  go.  We  want 
Jo  know  tomorrow  morning  at  the  opening  session  about  how  many 

W  In  welcoming  yon  to  our  county,  I  will  say  that  we  are  pleased  to 
have  this  meeting  held  here.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  time  111 
the  history  of  the*  agriculture  of  our  country  that  we  wdcomec Isnch  a 
meeting  more  than  at  this  time,  and  I  feel  proud  of  the  interest 
taken  in  agriculture  in  our  State.  I  "think  our  State  is  doing  a  good 
work!  and  I  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will  have  a  pleasant  visit  while 
vou  are  with  us  and  I  welcome  you  here.  (Applause.) 
J  We  will  now  take  up  our  regular  program  for  the  afternoon  and 
the  first  item  we  have  on  here  is  an  address  ot  welcome  by  the  Mayor 
of  DuBois.  While  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Haag  just 
recently  vet  I  know  that  I  can  introduce  to  you  a  true  American  and 
a  goodVitizen,  the  Mayor  of  DuBois.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


HON.  ADAM  J.  HAAG,  Mayor  of  DuBois. 


Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  address  of  welcome 
affair  nuts  me  in  mind  of  the  story  I  have  often  heard  about  the 
doctor  and  his  patient.  The  patient  was  in  the  hospital  awaiting  an 
operation.  The  good  doctor  visited  him  and  he  looked  into  his  face 
very  anxiously  and  then  said,  "Doctor,  is  it  really  nonary  that  I 
Eld  have  this  operation?"  The  Doctor  rephed  "Well,  it  is  not 
exac  v  necessary,  out  it  is  customary."  (Laughter.)  So  on  this  oc- 
casion I  really  feel  as  though  it  was  not  necessary  for  to  me  stand 
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before  this  intelligent  audience  of  representatives  from  all  over  the 
State  and  tell  you  how  welcome  you  are. 

You  represent  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  that  boasts 
of  her  matchless  industries,  of  her  superior  educational  facilities,  of 
her  large  agricultural  outlook  and  of  her  great  and  splendid  man- 
hood, womanhood  and  childhood.    So  it  is  not  exactly  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  welcome.    Your  are  certainly  wel- 
come.   When  you  selected  DuBois  as  the  meeting  place  for  this 
Institute,  you  conferred  an  honor  upon  our  young  city.   We  have  no 
ancient  landmarks  or  pyramids  here;  we  are  in  our  youth.   Many  of 
the  men  who  helped  to  clear  away  the  stumps  and  trees  from  the 
present  location  where  our  city  now  stands  are  with  us  today,  actively 
engaged  in  business  and  following  their  regular  vocations  in  life.  We 
had  attained  a  population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000,  when,  in  1888, 
the  great  fire  came  along  and  literally  wiped  us  off  of  the  map.  Manv 
were  the  prophesies  then  that  DuBois  would  never  be  rebuilt,  that  this 
was  the  last  of  DuBois.   But  our  good  citizens,  energetic  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  with  their  tenacity— and  most  of  them  came  from  the 
same  rank  that  you  represent  here  today,  from  the  rural  districts, 
they  built  a  new  DuBois  and  a  greater  DuBois,  as  it  were,  on  the 
burning  embers  at  that  time,  and  today  we  have  a  city  here  of  about 
20,000.    We  are  surrounded  by  beautiful  farms  and  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts,  I  think,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  city 
is  penetrated  by  railroads ;  we  have  manufacturing  industries,  and  we 
have,  as  I  have  said  a  population  of  15,000  in  the  city  limits;  about 
20,000  with  the  suburbs,  and  we  are  in  the  center  of  a  trading  popula- 
tion of  45,000,  and  our  city  is  peopled  with  intelligent  souls,  indus- 
trious hands  and  honest  hearts  living  in  their  happy  homes,  and  it  is 
such  a  people  who  now  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome.   Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  not  only  extend  the  hand  of  welcome,  but  we  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  a  representative  body  like  you,  that  repre- 
sent not  one  of  the  vital  interests  but  the  vital  interest  in  the  present 
crisis.   I  say  we  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  you  meet  in  our  young  city 
and  deliberate  and  discuss  these  all-important  subjects  so  essential 
in  this  critical  period  of  our  beloved  country's  history. 

Never  before  have  you  or  any  of  you  representatives  attended  an 
Institute  fraught  with  such  vital  importance.  In  fact,  the  very  ex- 
istence and  perpetuation  of  the  principles  established  by  the'men 
who  fought  under  Washington  and  preserved  by  the  men  who  fought 
under  Lincoln,  largely  depend  on  the  agricultural  interests  which  you 
represent  in  this  convention  or  Institute.  Most  of  the  organizations 
who  have  honored  us  with  their  conventions  and  with  their  various 
meetings  have  been  accompanied  by  ladies'  auxiliaries.  This  was  a 
very  commendable  feature,  but  in  the  organization  that  you  repre- 
sent, this  feature  is  more  commendable.  You  all  meet  on  the  same 
floor  and  participate  alike  in  the  discussion  of  this  cause  at  issue 
and  of  our  country's  welfare. 

The  Women's  Advisory  Council  often  equals  and  sometimes  out 
weighs  that  of  the  sterner  sex.  For,  gentlemen,  next  to  God  we  are 
indebted  to  women  for  life  itself,  and  then  for  making  it  worth  living. 
To  describe  her  the  pen  should  be  clipped  in  the  humid  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  the  paper  should  be  dried  with  the  dust  gathered  from 
the  wings  of  the  butterfly.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  in  the  world 
who  feels  for  man  with  a  keener  pang  than  he  feels  for  himself; 
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there  is  one  who  rejoices  in  another's  honor  more  than  she  does  in 
her  own;  there  is  one  upon  whom  another's  excellence  sheds  no  beam 
but  that  of  delight;  there  is  one  who  hides  another's  infirmities  more 
faithfully  than  she  does  her  own;  theie  is  one  who  loses  all  sense 
of  self  in  the  sentiment  of  kindness,  tenderness  and  devotion  to  an- 
other- that  one,  gentlemen,  is  she  who  is  honored  with  the  holy  name 
of  wife  (Applause.)  And  in  the  immortal  language  of  tehakespeare, 
we  may  say.  "Why,  man,  she  is  mine  own  and  1  am  rich  in  having  such 
I  jewel  as  twenty -seas  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl,  the  water  nectar 
and  the  rocks  pure  gold."  „  „    ,  +n 

Now  hoping  that  your  deliberations  may  prove  of  great  good  to 
vour  organization,  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  county  in  general, 
hopin*  that  the  efforts  put  forth  here  and  the  deliberations  may  help 
to  perpetuate  that  one  line  in  our  National  hymn,  "Long  may  our 
land  be  bright  with  freedom's  ho.y  light,  protect  us  by  ihy  might, 
great  God,  our  king,"  and  hoping. that  after  this  cruel  war  is  oyer 
fhat  is  me  ely  a  fight  for  humanity's  sake,  that  we  may  never  be  asked 
-1  know  we f will  never  be  asked,  but  that  nobody  will  ever  be  asked 
to  recognize  any  other  king  but  the  King  that  protects  us  by  his  might, 
hoping  that  the  flag  may  be  duplicated,  if  not  in  structure  m  prin- 
ciple not  only  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  it  was  in  17(6  and  not 
oi Sv  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  as  it  was  in  1863,  but  that  it  may  be  duplicated  m  principle 
around  the  entire  earth.  Paul  Revere's  ride  today  is  being  duplica  ed 
by  an  electric  wave  calling  men  to  fight  tor  liberty.    This   s  the 
liberty  of  humanity,  and  the  agriculturists  and  the  farmers  of  this 
State  have  much  to  do  with  it.   It  takes  five  men,  according  to  statis- 
tics to  support  one  soldier.   We  are  all  soldiers;  we  may  not  go  to 
the  front;  we  may  not  be  called  to  France;  if  we  were  wi  ling  to  go, 
probably  they  would  not  accept  us,  but  we  all  want  to  do  what  we 
can  in  this  battle  and  in  this  fight  for  liberty.    And  when  the  next 
Sbertv  Bell  rings  and  that  Statue  of  Liberty  that  is  on  Bedloe's 
T^lnnr   that  says  "Liberty  enlightening  the  world,"  we  all  hope  that 
£  may  ay  'Serty  proclaimed  to  the  world,"  and  that  around  the 
entTre  earth,  just  as  I  have  said,  if  this  flag  is  not  duplicated  in  con- 
struction it  will  be  duplicated  in  principle,  and  that  all  men  shall  be 
free  and  'equal  as  we  are  here  in  the  United  States 

I  thank  yon  for  your  attention  and  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  DuBois.  (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  take  pleasure  now  in  introducing  to  you  one 
of  the  business  men  of  this  city,  Mr.  B.  B.  McCreight,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  MR.  B.  B.  McCREIGHT,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  DuBois,  Pa. 


T  do  not  know  whether  I  am  more  of  a  business  man  or  more  of 
a  fanner.  I  hope  that  you  will  all  feel  especially  at  ease  and  at  home 
Lre  because  you  are  in  the  midst  of  home  folks;  most  all  of  us  are 
facers  onrselves,  or  at  least  we  try  to  be.   The  Mayor  has  well  ex- 
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pressed  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  havin°-  this 
b  late-wide  Institute  in  DuBois,  as  well  as  our  sincere  and  earnest 
welcome  to  each  and  every  one  of  you.  Truly  we  are  very  glad  to 
have  you  visit  our  city,  which,  you  should  'be  advised  is  widely 
known  for  its  business  activity.  As  the  official  head  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  a  special  welcome 
from  the  members  of  our  organization  and  from  the  entire  district 
covered  by  our  rather  extensive  activities.  Our  offices  and  our  entire 
facilities  are  at  your  service.  We  feel  that  we  are  pretty  close  allies 
because  much  of  our  energy,  our  thought  and  our  activity  is  devoted 
to  agricultural  interests.  This  year  especially  we  are  exerting  our 
utmost  endeavor  to  encourage,  assist  and  in  some  measure  direct 
agricultural  production  in  this  vicinity. 

As  an  example,  there  was  recently  considerable  shortage  of  seed 
potatoes  m  this  neighborhood,  and  through  the  generous  co  operation 
of  some  of  our  members,  we  were  enabled  to  ship  in  two  carloads  of 
seed  potatoes  and  furnish  them  to  planters  at  less  than  the  market 
cost.  By  intensive  and  energetic  campaign  we  have  aroused  our  peo- 
?  thX/ST ?T  S6  im?erative  need  of  increased  production. 
J*  a  }  *  ,Safe.,t0  say  that'  glven  a  fawrab]e  season,  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  within  a  radius  of  fen  miles  from  DuBois,  will  be  in- 

Slfll  ^  Per  Ce,nt  a,b0Ve  normal-  A  P°rtion  of  thi«  incase 
will  be  due  to  improved  and  more  generally  utilized  methods  of  con- 
servation and  the  elimination  of  waste;  but  if  the  same  ratio  of  in- 
crease were  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  country,  we  would  have 
plenty  to  feed  both  our  allies  and  ourselves.  At  present,  however  this 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  possibility,  a  prophecy  which  may  or  may 
not  come  to  pass.   No  man  can  speak  certainly  of  the  future 

?i  earLie- 1  da7n  0f  time'  never  has  thei'e  ^en  such  a  critical 

h^ve  hitf  afSi°f        as  rntr°nt*  118  at  the  *****  moment 
TV  hat  June  hitherto  been  regarded  as  great  crises  in  human  affairs 

nXI.  ,i  m1thi  comParatl7ely  Mted  scope,  understandable  in  their 
origin,  clearly  logical  in  development  and  usually  so  long  in  move 
meat  as  to  permit  ample  time  tor  mental  and  material  readjustment 
the  present  crisis  is  unlike  all  others,  it  so  transcends  a  1  human 

beacon  T  cW  ™  ™t  With°Ut  a  ^ide'   There  »  ™  frienSv 

beacon  to  cheer  our  harassed  spirits  and  no  familiar  landmark  to 

C°Ur  StUmf  ^  feet:-  °Ur"  Pagination  is  far  outdi  Wd.  No 
longer  may  we  deal  in  units,  hundreds  of  thousands ;  millions  and  bi 

2lfT  becomMf  fafiIiar  th™g'»  as  yet  incomprehensible  terms  So 
longer  do  we  speak  of  companies,  regiments  or  brigades,  but  of  group, 
of  armies  each  ot  wh  ch  far  exceeds  in  number?  anything  we  have 
heretofore  known.    We  do  not  speak  of  states  or  provinces  out  of 
groups  of  great  nations.   Our  own  boundless  wealth  and  inexl must ble 
resources  of  yesterday  today  appear  to  have  shrunken  so  that  we 
doubt  then-  adequacy  to  our  great  and  sudden  needs.   Too  Ion.  have 
we  luxuriously  idled  in  fancied  security;  our  air  castles  have  fade* 
about  our  ears  and  our  golden  dreams  are  shattered  by  the  sound  of 
rolling  drums  and  marching  feet.   To  our  unaccustomed  senses  comes 
the  ever  mounting  cry  of  duty.   Humanity  lies  wounded  and  bleeding 
at  our  feet    The  guardian  angel  of  the  world's  future  peace  stands 
with  suppliant  arms  imploring  us  to  rise  and  to  strike  quickly  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  Alas,  we  are  not  ready.  Our  hearts  are  willing 
but  our  bodies,  long  accustomed  to  slothful  ease,  are  unfitted  to  beat- 
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the  accoutrements  of  war.  Our  swords  are  rusted,  our  arms  are 
antiquated  and  insufficient.  Eveu  our  fertile  fields  are  neglected  or 
insufficiently  manned  to  protect  us  from  the  threatening  wolves  of 
famine.  For  more  than  two  years  our  eyes  have  been  turned  away 
from  the  field  of  carnage,  our  understanding  has  refused  to  consider 
the  inexorable  logic  of  events  and  our  ears  have  been  ciosed  to  the 
cry  of  distress  that  we  might,  undisturbed,  listen  to  the  pleasing  jingle 
of  our  bulging  bags  of  gold. 

Now  when  the  decision  has  been  forced  upon  us  and  when  we  have 
accepted  the  gauge  of  battle,  we  are  only  saved  from  swift  and  com- 
plete annihilation  by  the  sorely  tried  strength  of  our  Allies  across  the 
sea.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  potential  strength  which  cannot  fail 
to  prove  a  decided  factor  in  the  present  struggle,  if  only  we  are  able 
to  bring  it  into  efficient  action  in  time.  Time  is  now  our  most  precious 
commodity  and  we  cannot  afford  to  misuse  or  waste  one  second  of  it. 
It  is  now  costing  us  billions  to  accomplish  some  semblance  of  prepar- 
edness which  could  have  been  better  done  with  millions  if  we  had  but 
used  a  little  common  sense  in  time. 

But  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  being  scared,  or,  in  a  business 
way,  even  apprehensive.  We  cannot  avoid  the  firing  line,  but  we 
can  avoid  the  bread  line.  War  is  transient ;  the  United  States  is  per- 
manent. The  demand  on  us  will  be  great,  but  our  resources  are  in- 
exhaustible. The  United  States  today  has  the  larger  part  of  all  the 
real  money  in  the  world,  but  money  is  just  like  a  man,  if  it  is  not 
active,  it  is  useless.  While  we  are  talking  about  making  our  factories 
and  our  farms  produce,  let  us  not  forget  to  keep  our  money  producing. 
We  will  encounter  serious  problems,  but  American  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventive genius  is  equal  to  any  emergency. 

The  Teal  barometers  of  America's  business,  are  the  smokestacks 
to  her  factories,  her  dinner  pail  and  the  mouths  of  her  one  hundred 
millions.  Even  if  America  desired  hard  times,  the  world  would  refuse 
her  the  wish.  We  have  been  conscripted  as  the  world's  kitchen,  the 
world's  shipyard,  the  world's  bank,  the  world's  general  business  man- 
ager. With  all  our  blundering  and  lagging,  we  are  getting  ahead, 
there  is  no  slackening  in  our  grim  purpose  to  shoulder  our  share  of 
the  fighting  as  well  as  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  The  best  resources 
of  the  nation  are  being  mobilized  for  this  purpose  for  the  future.  Out 
of  this  tension  therefore  is  developing  a,  unity  of  purpose  which  is 
bringing  the  government  and  the  people  together  as  nothing  else  has 
since  the  war  with  Spain,  nineteen  years  ago. 

It  is  recognized  that  our  enkance  into  the  conflict  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  democracy  throughout  the  world  and  bringing 
peace  to  distracted  Europe.  Realizing  lhat  the  real  ruler  of  the  war- 
is  the  dinner  pail,  the  American  people  have  begun  an  economic  cam- 
paign in  the  effort  to  conserve  the  food  supply  at  home  and  abroad. 
This,  after  all,  presents  the  most  serious  problem,  since  the  Allies 
need  food  more  than  anything  else  and  the  United  States  provides  the 
only  source  of  adequate  supply.  A  strong  and  vigorous  poUey  will 
shorten  the  war  and  save  brave  lives.  There  is  no  partisanship  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  fighting  for  your  country,  and  in  the  war 
agitation  political  differences  are  forgotten  and  everyone  thinks  only 
of  the  flag  and  his  duty  of  protecting  it.  Great  reforms  have  come  out 
of  the  war  and  more  will  follow.  The  future  political  and  social 
aspect  of  Eiirope  will  little  resemble  that  of  1914.   Our  own  country 
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also  is  bound  to  be  profoundly  affected  by  this  great  ordeal  so  that 
when  peace  comes  there  will  be  a  new  and  we  believe  a  better  United 
States  as  there  has  come  to  be  a  new  Great  Britain. 

We  are  going  to  come  out  of  this  war  a  real  honest-to-God  nation. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  live  in  these  days  and  to  take  part  in  the 
tremendous  activities  which  are  testing  all  governments  and  all 
peoples.  When  and  how  peace  will  come,  no  man  can  say.  We  know 
that  its  cost  will  be  so  prodigious  as  to  overwhelm  our  understanding. 
We,  as  participants  in  the  conflict,  cannot  and  should  not  expect  to 
evade  payment  of  our  just  share.  Our  present  duty  is  to  serve  our 
country  in  whatever  way  our  ability  will  be  most  useful  and  with  un- 
faltering resolution  abide  in  the  hope  that  the  blessings  of  permanent 
peace  will  be  ours  and  benefits  well  worth  the  cost.  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

The  CHAIBMAN:  We  will  now  have  a  response  by  Prof.  Menges. 
You're  all  acquainted  with  Prof.  Menges  better  than  I  am. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  feel  highly  honored  to  be  here 
in  the  county  of  our  Secretary,  by  his  invitation — a  man  whom  we 
ali  like  to  honor,  and  we  have  come  here  by  his  invitation  in  order  that 
we  might  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  do  honor  him. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  an  occasion  in  Clearfield  county  that  I 
don't  know  that  you  have  every  enjoyed  before,  I  don't  know  that 
you  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  or  the  privilege  of  entertaining  this 
splendid  body  of  men.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  you  are  entertaining 
the  oldest  agricultural  organization  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
most  aggressive,  the  most  progressive,  the  one  that  has  initiated  more 
advanced  movements  in  agriculture  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  State.  It  came  into  existence  in  1852,  not  this  Board,  but  the 
original  organization — more  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  good  bit  more. 
They  have  been  marching  along  in  front  of  the  agricultural  army, 
commanding  it,  trying  to  lead  it  on  to  doing  the  very  thing  that  we 
are  now  endeavoring  to  do  or  that  everybody  is  endeavoring  to  do, 
that  is  increase  the  production  of  the  acre.  In  1876,  when  that  old 
body  that  was  first  organized  had  seemingly  sort  of  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, a  new  organization  was  formed  such  as  you  have  here  before 
you  this  afternoon,  with  a  representative  from  each  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  elected  by  the  agricultural  organization 
of  the  county  representing  agriculture:  men  who  have  always  stood 
for  the  best  things  in  agriculture. 

And  let  me  say  right  here,  my  friends,  that  if  all  the  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  had  lived  up  to  the  doctrines  that  have  been 
preached  by  these  men,  and  not  only  preached  but  practiced,  there 
would  be  no  food  shortage.  The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  obliged  to  urge  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  increase  pro- 
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duction  in  order  that  we  might  feed  our  own  people  and  feed  our 
allies.  I  say  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  thing  had  we  all 
lived  up  or  had  the  farmers  lived  up  to  the  doctrines  that  have  been 
proclaimed  by  these  men  whom  you  are  entertaining  today  in  your 
city  and  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  1  am  glad  to  say,  my  friends,  that  1  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  this  organization  for  about  18  or  19  years  and  1  know 
the  majority  of  them,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  and  I  know  the  older  men. 

You  here  in  Clearfield  county  had  a  number  of  splendid  men  as  rep- 
resentatives on  this  Board.  I  will  read  the  names  of  some  of  them; 
I  don't  know  whether  I  have  them  all.  And  first  among  the  names  of 
those  who  have  represented  Clearfield  county  on  this  Board  is  Llisha 
Davis  and  I  have  a  sort  of  a  notion  that  he  is  in  the  audience;  Leander 
Deming;  Blair  Read;  J.  W.  Nelson;  Peter  Gearhart;  Horace  Straw 
and  T  L  Way,  who  represents  your  county  on  this  Board  at  this 
time  I  say  you  had  a  number  of  farmers  who  stood  in  the  front 
ranks  of  agriculture  in  your  county,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  people  who  are  here  before  you  today  are  representatives  equal  to 
your  own.   I  say  they  are  representatives  equal  to  your  own. 

Let  me  say  another  thing.  This  is  an  organization  that  should  be 
maintained  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  any  odds.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  say  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  stand  by  this 
old  Board  it  is  the  representative  body  of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  this  morning  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
State  Board,  and  I  don't  know  what  your  attitude  is,  but  you  can 
know  mine,  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  is  now  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature, a  bill  to  be  enacted  into  law  giving  each  agricultural  associa- 
tion in  every  one  of  the  counties  a  say  as  to  who  shall  be  their  repre- 
sentative on  this  Board  in  the  future,  and  not  oniy  your  agricultural 
society  but  your  horticultural  society,  your  breeders'  association, 
your  dairy  union,  your  poultry  association  and  your  Pomona  Grange, 
all  of  them  to  join  together  and  elect  a  representative  man  to  repre- 
sent each  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  organi- 
zation like  this,  and  I  say  that  every  lover  of  agriculture  m  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  stand  by  that  bill.  I  am  glad  you  feel  that 
way ;  it  makes  me  feel  better. 

Now  my  friends,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Presrdent  of  the  Chamber  ot 
Commerce,  I  have  lauded  these  men  and  put  them  on  a  pretty  hrgn 
pedestal.  Don't  expect  too  much  of  them ;  don't  test  them  lrke  the 
D  L  &  W.  Railroad  tests  fellows  who  are  going  to  be  employed  by 
them.  They  have  a  telephone  apparatus  outside  of  the  office  where 
these  applications  are  made ;  a  fellow  comes  up  there  and  makes  ap- 
plication for  employment;  they  tell  him  to  use  the  telephone;  he 
takes  down  the  receiver  and  talks  over  to  some  other  fellow  and  tells 
him  what  he  is  looking  for,  and  the  fellow  on  the  other  end  says  "Blow 
into  the  receiver ;"  and  he  blows  in,  and  there  on  the  gelatrn  surface 
stands  his  record,  whether  he  had  a  drink  in  the  last  24  hours  or  not. 
(Laughter.)  Now  don't  you  test  them  that  way— not  all  of  us,  T 
mean  (Laughter.)  It  would  be  safe  to  try  some  of  us  that  way, 
but  not  all  of  us.  You  know  our  names  don't  just  exactly  chime  in 
with  that  kind  of  thing. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  about  us,  you  know  we  are  not  all 
accustomed  to  lofty  society.  We  go  in  good  society,  but  we  are  not 
all  accustomed  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  people  who  belong  to  the 
400    We  are  sort  of  like  an  old  farmer  who  was  invited  some  time  ago 
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to  attend  one  of  these  affairs  and  be  did  not  have  a  swallow  tail  coat, 
he  was  not  dressed  just  exactly  as  the  rest  of  the  attendants  at  that 
function,  and  he  went  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  let  him  in  and  he  walked  in  and  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
hat  and  put  them  up,  and  the  lady  was  in  full  dress,  and  she  marched 
him  down  and  the  old  man  looked  her  over  and  she  asked  him,  "How 
do  you  like  my  dress?"  He  says,  "Well,  I  like  it,  but  don't  you  think 
it's  a  little  low  in  the  attic?"  (Laughter.)  Now  don't  just  take  us 
around  to  those  great  big  functions  of  yours,  maybe  we  might  make 
some  mistakes  like  that. 

Now  my  friends,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  wel- 
come you  have  given  us  and  I  assure  you  that  everyone  of  these  men 
and  the  ladies  that  are  here,  more  especially  the  ladies,  are  all  worthy 
of  all  the  attentions  and  all  the  kindnesses  you  can  bestow  upon 
them  and  they  will  appreciate  them.  (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Friends,  I  do  not  suppose  there  has  ever  been 
a  time  in  history  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  more  jobs 
staring  him  in  the  face  than  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  while  T  am  personally  acquainted  with  Secretary  Patton,  he  is 
broad  enough  to  take  care  of  all  he  possibly  can,  and  lie  is  a  big,  will- 
ing fellow,  willing  to  do  it  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
now  my  neighbor,  Secretary  Patton.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS 


By  HON.  C.  E.  PATTON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  in  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion today,  as  1  am  both  being  welcomed  and  I  want  to  be  in  the 
crowd  that  welcomes  you,  because  this  is  my  home  county,  and  I  am 
mighty  proud  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  history  of  Clearfield  county  as  my 
part  of  the  program.  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  very  old  man  vet, 
but  I  have  seen  Clearfield  county  come  up,  well  from  what  "we 
were  known  as  a  lumber  county — we  were  one  of  the  six  or  eight 
counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  were  considered  the  great 
lumber  counties  of  the  State.  '  )  do  not  suppose  there  was  any  finer 
timber  ever  grown  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  T  have  been 
over  most  of  it,  seen  the  timberlands  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States — than  grew  in  Clearfield  county;  I  don't  think  there 
was  ever  any  finer  white  pine  than  when  down  the  creeks  and  rivers 
from  this  county.  T  can  remember  in  my  lifetime  when  there  were  very 
few  farming  districts  in  the  county.  One  of  them  was  very  close  to 
DuBois;  that  is  what  we  call  the  Brady  township  district.'  We  had 
some  other  districts,  but  they  were  small,  where  agriculture  was  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  extent.  Outside  of  Brady  township,  it  was  more 
of  a  side  issue  with  our  people;  they  would  lumber  in  the  winter,  run 
the  timber  to  market  in  the  spring  and  then  during  the  summer,  until 
they  got  ready  to  timber  the  next  winter,  thev  would  farm. 
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I  am  glad  to  sav  that  those  conditions  have  changed.  I  think  we 
have  some  farm  land  in  Clearfield  county  as  good  as  in  any  county 
in  the  State.  We  mav  not  have  as  much  as  some  of  the  other  counties, 
such  as  Lancaster,  Chester,  York,  Berks,  Lebanon  and  some  of  those 
highly  agricultural  counties,  but  we  have  in  this  county,  I  think, 
land  that  will  produce  a  general  farm  crop  as  well  as  any  county  m 
the  State  or  anv  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to,  in  accepting  our 
welcome  from  the  gentleman  from  the  City  of  DuBois,  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  town  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  size 
of  DuBois— or  a  citv  I  should  say— that  has  a  better  right  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  people  representing  agriculture.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  DuBois  who  are  in  business,  that  cany 
on  the  business  of  DuBois,  at  one  time  worked  on  a  farm.  Either 
they  were  born  there,  most  of  them  and  are  virtually  the  sons  of  farm- 
ers or  farmers  themselves.  I  can  remember  when  nearly  all  or  a 
large  portion  of  the  improved  land  in  DuBois  was  owned  by  Brady 
township  farmers— so  that  vou  see  it  is  a  pretty  good  place  for  an 
agriculturist  to  come,  because  these  people  understand  your  questions, 
they  understand  what  vou  are  doing  better  than  most  city  people  do. 

I  want  to  extend  to  vou  a  very  warm  welcome,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anvbodv  could  have  stood  back  of  anyone  better  than  the  Board 
has  stood  back  of  the  Secretary.  I  went  to  you  virtually  a  stranger 
to  most  of  vou;  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  dozen  members  of  the  Board 
knew  me  before  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  manner  m 
which  I  have  been  received,  and  the  support  that  I  have  had,  nas  been 
the  most  gratifying  thing  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate it.  (Applause.) 

The  questions  that  we  have  confronting  us  today  are  enormous,  and 
this  is  only  the  start.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not, 
but  I  do  not  look  for  anv  better  in  the  work  than  we  are  doing  today 
in  the  next  three  to  five  vears.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  war  will  last 
not  less  than  three  vears.  and  we  are  only  starting.  This  spring  is 
onlv  the  preparation' for  greater  work  that  we  will  have  to  accomplish 
in  the  vears  to  come.  We  were  unprepared  for  it ;  we  were  just  as  un- 
prepared for  the  agricultural  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
tJ.  S.  Government  were  for  the  war  that  we  are  entering.  If  we 
had  had  five  or  six  months  preparation,  we  could  have  increased  the 
production  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  well,  I  would  say.  40  to  50 
per  cent.  I  believe  that  we  will  have  20  to  30  per  cent,  increase  this 
vear.  but  if  we  had  the  time  and  the  means— because  you  cannot  work 
Without  the  means,  and  that  has  been  a  great  drawback  in  our  work- 
today— we  could  have  used  twice  as  many  men  as  we  are  using,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  the  field  and  in  the  offices  over 
°00  men;  with  our  reporters  and  all  we  represent  over  1,000  men 
that  are  actively  engaged  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  today,  and  you 
can  imagine  what  a  task  it  has  been  to  have  appropriations  made  two 
vears  ago  under  normal  conditions  and  then  have  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions to  come  upon  us  and  expect  us  to  do  the  work  that  we  should 

d°If  the  Department  had  had  a  million  dollars— and  I  talked  about 
that  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  they  looked  at  me  and  kind 
of  smiled— but  a  million  dollars  would  not  amount  to  very  much  in  the 
work  that  should  be  done  in  this  State.  If  we  had  had  a  million  dol- 
lars three  months  ago  we  could  have  increased  the  production  of  the 
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State  say  25%.  Last  year  our  production  in  this  State  amounted  to 
over  four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  if  we  increase  it  25%  over  that, 
it  would  have  been  a  hundred  million  dollars  on  one  million  dollars. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  good  business,  and  I  believe  it  could  have  been 
done.  We  have  the  promise  of  help  for  the  next  few  years  and 
I  believe  we  will  get  it.  1  think  agriculture  stands  nearer  the  head  to- 
day in  Pennsylvania  than  it  ever  stood  before.  I  think  the  people 
have  commenced  to  realize  that  they  have  to  look  to  the  agriculturists 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  this  nation.  England  used  to  be  a  great 
agricultural  nation.  She  got  away  from  it,  her  people  went  into  the 
cities,  into  manufacturing  and  that  has  been  her  weak  point  in  this 
war.  Germany's  strength  has  been  because  she  was  strong  in  agri- 
culture and  she  has  been  able  to  do  what  very  few  people  thought  she 
could  do.  The  war  now  is  nearly  three  years  old  and  she  has  fed  her- 
self and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  hope  of  starving  out  Germany 
today  than  there  was  three  years  ago.  I  believe  that  as  far  as  food 
is  concerned  she  can  stand  for  five  years  at  least  and  raise  enough 
to  feed  her  soldiers  and  her  people. 

I  think  there  is  more  cfeance  to  starve  her  out  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies; there  are  certain  supplies  that  Germany  will  have  to  have,  such 
as  cotton,  copper,  rubber — tilings  that  she  has  to  import,  that  she 
cannot  get.  I  remember  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  I  was  on  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  the  House" at  Washington,  that  in  our 
hearing  on  the  cotton  question — you  remember  a  few  years  ago  they 
had  the  cry  ''buy  a  bale  of  cotton,"  that  the  report  came  that  Germany 
was  buying  all  what  was  called  low  priced  cotton,  low  grade  cotton, 
which  was  eotton  that  was  spotted  on  account  of  rains,  and  mostly 
came  from  Texas.  The  people  wondered  what  process  she  used  so 
that  she  could  take  the  spots  out  of  it  and  use  it  in  manufacturing.  I 
think  she  was  preparing  at  that  time  for  just  the  present  situation, 
because  she  had  to  have  the  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  for  clothing. 

I  want  to  say  to  yon  that  T  believe  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time  in 
DuBois.  You  will  find  that  the  people  here  are  friendly  and  willing 
to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  bid  you  welcome  when  you  meet  them  on 
the  street.  You  will  find  them  just  the  same  as  your  home  people, 
and  I  want  you  to  feel  yourselves  perfectly  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  will  be  the  calling  of  the  roll  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  First  called  the  roll,  and  at  this  and  subsequent  meetings  the 
following  members  responded: 

COUNTY  CHAIRMEN. 

A.  I.  Weidner,   Arendtsville. 

S.  S.  Blyholder,  .............  Kelly  Station. 

W.  F.  Biddle,  ...........  Lutzville,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

H.  G.  McGowan,  Geigers  Mills. 

Louis  Piollet,  .  WysoX 

George  Bicker,  Cabot 

L.  J.  Bearer,   Hastings. 

Edward  W.  Leinhard,  .......  Lehigh  ton,  R,  D.  No.  2. 

John  A.  Woodward  Howard. 
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J.  H.  Wilson,   Clarion. 

I.  L.  Way,   •  Curwensville,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

A.  6.  Creasy,   Bloomsburg. 

W.  F.  Throop,  Espyville, 

T.  J.  Ferguson,   Mechanicsburg. 

Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  ..........  Media. 

Archie  Billings,    ............  Edinboro. 

Wm.  B.  Swearengen,  ........  Uniontown,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

C  A.  Randall,  Tionesta. 

Frank  Ranck,  ...............  Hancock,  Md.,  R.  D. 

G  G.  Hutchison,  ............  Warriors  Mark. 

S.  C.  George,  ...............  West  Lebanon. 

Peter  B.  Cowan   Brookville. 

Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Horace   Seamans,    ...........  Factoryville. 

T.  C.  Evans,  Furniss. 

D.  L.  Fulkman,   •  New  Wilmington. 

J.  E.  Hildebrant   Dallas. 

B.  F.  Kahler  •  •  ■  Hughesville, 

E.  A.  Studholme,   ...........  Smethport. 

Wm.  C.  Black,  .............. .Mercer. 

C.  M.  Smith,  ............... Lewistown. 

J.  H  Schultz,  ...............  Norristown. 

J.  Miles  Derr,  ..............  Milton,  R.  D.,  No.  1. 

C.  S.  Messinger   Tatamy. 

Wm.  A.  Fisher,  ............. .Milton. 

S.  K.  Foster,  .............. .  .Torresdale. 

A  T  Crittenden,  ........... .Oswayo. 

John  Shoener,  Orwigsburg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

F.  F.  Glass,  ................ Freeburg. 

C.  M.  Bower   Blain. 

G.  Eugene  Bown,  Forksville. 

E.  E.  Tower,   ..............  Hallstead. 

C.  H.  DeWitt,  ..............Mansfield. 

J.  Newton  Glover   Vicksburg. 

Jas.  M.  Paxton,  ............  Houston. 

W.  E.  Perham,  ..............  Varden. 

W.  F.  Holtzer,  ..............  Orenburg. 

G.  A.  Benson,  ............. .Tunkhannoek. 

G.  F.  Barnes  ..Rossville. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard  Westgrove. 

Edward  Shuey   Annville. 

LECTURERS. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Grover  Benn,  . . .  Coudersport. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Binz,  Harrisburg. 

J.  T.  Campbell,  .....  . . . . Hartsf own. 

Fred  W.  Card,   .............  Sylvania. 

E.  B.  Dorsett,  Mansfield. 

F.  H.  Fassett,  ..............  Meshoppen. 

H.  M.  Gooderham,  Patton. 

J.  Stuart  Groupe,  Jersey  Shore. 

J.  A.  Herman,  Fombell. 

John  H.  Derr  Lancaster. 
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J.  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster. 

C.  C.  Hulsart,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Kerr,   Canousburg. 

Frank  Kline  Spring  City. 

L.  W.  Eighty,   East  Berlin. 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons  Lincoln  University. 

J.  A.  Mattern  Fleming. 

Prof.  Franklin  Menges,   .York. 

M.  H.  McCallum,   AVernersville. 

Wm.  M.  Patton,   New  Bethlehem,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

E.  L.  Phillips,   \r0sgrove,  R.  D.  No.  2 

H.  K.  Phipps,  Kennerdell. 

Dr.  John  N.  Rosenberger,  .Wycombe. 

Robt.  S.  Seeds  Birmingham. 

H.  E.  Shroat,  Harrisburg. 

Vern  T.  Struble,   Athens,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

R.  O.  Umholtz,  Sacramento. 

Leon  Otice  VanNoy,  Troy,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

D.  H.  Watts  Kerrmoor. 

W.  R.  White  State  College. 

W.  Theo.  Wittman  Allentown. 

Paul  I.  Wrigley,   Eddirigton. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Friends,  our  next  topic  for  the  afternoon  is 
"Humus  the  Foundation  of  Soil  Fertility,"  by  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Groupe, 
of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Groupe.  I 
have  heard  him  before  on  this  topic  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  him 
again.  , .  | 

Mr.  Groupe  delivered  the  following  address: 


HUMUS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY 


By  J.  STUART  GROUPE,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  No  small  amount  of  courage  is  required  to 
stand  before  an  audience  of  this  kind  and  discuss  the  topic  of  Humus, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other  topic  has  been  threshed  out  so 
much  as  this  one.  But  on  the  other  hand-I  will  say  that  in  any  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  is  no  topic  as  im- 
portant as  the  topic  of  humus,  and  anything  that  we  can  do  to  bring 
it  more  to  the  notice  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  and  to  bring  their 
ideas  around  in  this  way  a  little  more— there  is  nothing,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  we  can  do  that  is  more  important,  and  the  only  way  that  we 
can  hope  to  get  the  farmers  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject- 
is  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  just  like  the  boy  that  wanted  a  watch. 
He  didn't  have  enough  money  to  get  the  watch  and  he  asked  his  sister 
to  help  him  and  then  he  asked  his  brother  and  then  his  mother  and 
finally  he  went  to  his  father,  and  he  kept  at  it  so  persistency  that  the 
father  lost  patience  and  he  said,  "Look  here,  if  I  hear  another  word 
about  that  watch.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  sound  thrashing."  Well 
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now  do  you  know  he  was  one  of  those  fellows  that  could  not  be 
downed,  and  it  was  the  custom  in  that  family  to  read  a  veise  from  the 
bible  each  evening  before  retiring,  and  when  it  came  this  boy's  turn, 
he  opened  his  bible  that  night  and  he  turned  to  a  verse  in  one  of 
the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Peter,  and  this  is  what  he  read:  "And 
what  I  say  unto  one  T  say  unto  all  of  you,  watch."  (Laughter.)  He 
"•ot  his  watch.  Now,  another  illustration  I  want  to  make  to  get 
you  see  my  point  and  be  a  little  more  in  sympathy  with  me  this 
afternoon.  Those  of  you  who  went  to  Sunday  School  last  Sunday  will 
remember  that  Isaiah  was  scoffed  and  laughed  at  for  trying  to  teach 
the  Ephramites  in  the  way  that  he  would  teach  children,  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  But  1 
want  to  say,  friends,  that  this  all-important  topic  has  got  to  be  taken 
in  that  way,  put  in  simple  language,  so  that  the  farmer  can  under- 
stand it. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  have  tried  to  do  since  we 
went  to  farming;  that  is  about  all  that  I  can  do,  is  simply  to  tell 
some  of  the  results  of  our  own  experience,  not  in  a  boasting  way- 
don  t  understand  me  that  way— simply  because  we  have  nothing  to 
boast  about.   We  have  broken  no  records,  but  we  have  gotten  good 
results.   We  went  on  a  farm,  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago— to  be 
exact,  it  was  purchased  in  the  year  1893.   Now  it  was  a  farm  that  had 
been  'in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  17  years  and  was  pretty  well  run 
down  the  last  few  years  it  was  farmed,  they  couldn't  get  a  tenant 
to  stay  much  longer  than  a  year ;  that  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
the  condition  it  had  gotten  into,  where  it  only  produced  about  8  to  10 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  whereas  years  before  that,  when  the 
land  was  first  cleared  and  they  had  the  virgin  soil  to  work,  some  years 
it  had  yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.   Now  we  became  possessed  with 
a  desire  that  we  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  not  take  that  farm  and 
work  with  nature,  keeping  this  question  of  humus  in  mind,  and  see 
if  we  could  put  it  back  to  where  it  was  when  it  produced  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.   We  have  been  working  on  the  line  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  this  afternoon  for  a  little  more  than  20  years,  and  we  have 
graduallv  got  better  and  better  and  better  results.   1913  was  the  first 
vear  we  got  past  the  30  bushels  to  the  acre  from  45  acres. 
"  Now  we  knew  all  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  land 
did  not  produce  after  being  farmed  over  a  period  of  years  like  it  did 
when  it  was  first  cleared  was  simply  because  the  humus  was  farmed 
out  of  it,  but  a  good  many  farmers  are  skeptical  when  we  tell  them 
that  they  want  to  have  their  soil  well  filled  Avith  humus.    They  want 
to  know  why,  and  I  have  fished  out  a  sort  of  a  list  of  reasons  why 
humus  is  essential  and  what  good  it  is. 

Our  plan  was  this:  Before  I  come  to  those  reasons,  that  while  we 
were  working  on  this  upbuilding  of  the  soil,  we  would  sell  no  straw, 
no  hay,  no  corn  stover,  in  fact  no  roughage  whatever;  all  that  must  be 
returned  to  the  land.  That  was  our  plan.  Well  now,  we  have  two 
mows  in  our  barn ;  when  they  are  filled  with  hay,  we  have  hay  enough 
to  feed  our  horses  and  cattle  until  haymaking  time  comes  again,  and 
it  has  been  our  custom,  after  those  two  mows  are  full,  just  simply  to 
o-o  into  the  field  with  a  mower  and  mow  the  rest  of  it,  whether  it  was 
two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  acres,  or  whatever  it  was,  mow  it  and  leave 
it  lay  there,  and  since  we  have  been  following  this  plan  we  have  had, 
on  the  average,  a  little  more  hay  to  mow  and  leave  on  the  field  each 
vear.    The  climax  came  in  1913,  when  we  had,  as  near  as  we  could 
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estimate  it,  enough  clover  to  make  about  68  tons  of  hay,  which  we 
mowed  and  left  lay  right  on  the  field.  That  excited  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion  in  our  community.  I  was  considered  a  fit  candidate  for  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  leaving  that  hay  lay  there. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  working  this  plan, 
then  I  will  leave  it  to  you  whether  I  was  that  fit  candidate  or  not. 
In  the  first  place,  our  State  College  tells  us  that  in  a  ton  of  ciover  hay 
there  are  40  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen,  when  we  buy  it  in  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  costs  us  about  25c  a  pound,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. I  know  if  we  put  it  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  under  normal 
conditions,  it  is  a  little  cheaper.  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  at  25c  means 
$10.  That  clover  hay  also  contains  potash  and  phosphorus.  Potash 
and  phosphorus  under  normal  conditions  costs  about  5c  a  pound,  so 
we  have  about  f  1.60  worth  of  those  elements ;  that  would  make  $11.60. 
There's  a  lot  more  things  we  must  give  credit  to;  that  is  just  about 
half,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  value  of  that  ton  of  clover.  First,  what 
does  Nature  do  with  everything  she  produces  if  man  lets  her  alone? 
She  returns  it  to  the  soil.  Whether  it  is  a  small  plant  or  a  great  tree, 
it  finally  dies  and  its  body  goes  back  to  the  soil  and  there  decays  and 
in  the  process  of  that  decay,  after  it  is  returned  to  the  soil,  she  is 
liberating  more  plant  food  for  the  next  plant  that  is  to  grow  there. 
We  all  know  that  our  soils  contain  lots  of  plant  food  that  is  inert,  it 
is  dead,  unavailable,  and  Nature's  way  of  making  that  inert  plant 
food  available  is  to  return  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  decay  of  that  organic  matter  liberates  that  dormant  plant 
food. 

Well  now,  another  thing:  Humus  has  a  wonderful  capacity  to  hold 
water.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  who  have  made  a  study  of  this 
thing  that  one  ton  of  humus  will  hold  double  its  weight  in  water, 
or  two  tons  of  water.  There  is  hardly  a  summer  goes  by  that  we 
don't  have  a  dry  spell  some  time  or  other,  and  the  farmer  who  has 
his  soil  well  filled  with  organic  matter  ha^  an  agency  there  for 
carrying  water  to  time  him  over  a  dry  spell  which  seems  to  come  in- 
variably at  some  time  during  the  season. 

Another  thing:  Humus  darkens  the  soil;  it  makes  your  soil  warm 
up  earlier  in  the  spring,  for  the  simple  reason  that  anything  dark  will 
absorb  the  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  much  faster  than  something 
which  is  lighter  and  which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  has  a 
loosening  effect  on  the  soil,  makes  the  plowing  easier;  your  soil  being 
loosened  up  by  humus,  if  you  get  a  hard  shower,  it  will  catch  and 
hold  much  more  water  for  the  use  of  the  plant  than  a  clay  soil  that  the 
humus  has  been  farmed  out  of,  because  the  tendency  then  is  to  run  to- 
gether, making  the  water  run  off,  and  it  does  not  have  that  spongy  na- 
ture to  catch  and  hold  the  water.  Another  thing,  a  soil  well  filled 
with  humus  don't  have  the  tendency  to  wash,  erosion  does  not  take 
place  as  on  a  poorer  or  run  down  soil. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  we  might  mention.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  time  to  take  up  too  many  of  them;  we  all 
know  that  when  we  have  a  long,  wet  period,  say  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  precipitation  during  that  time,  it  is  more 
or  less  slow,  and  no  matter  if  your  soil  is  tight,  it  will  take  in  nearly 
all  of  that  water  greedily,  it  works  through  and  works  out.  We  ail 
know  that  there  is  some  soluble  plant  food  carried  out  by  that  water, 
nitrogen  particularly  is  the  easiest  thing  to  lose.  We  can  lose  some 
potash  and  phosphorus,  although  they  tell  us  that  most  of  that  ad- 
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heres  to  the  soil  particles  and  we  do  not  lose  much  If  your  soil  is 
well  filled  with  humus,  it  will  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  this  water, 
thereby  holding  it  in  suspension  for  the  use  of  the  plants  Also,  being 
of  this  spongy  nature  and  well  filled  with  humus,  it  will  hold  water. 
Water  is  a  bad  word  to  use,  it  is  not  water,  it  is  soil  moisture,  that  is 
what  I  intended  to  say ;  it  will  hold  more  of  that.  You  tak e ja  sponge 
in  your  hand  and  allow  it  to  absorb  all  the  water  it  will  absoib,  toi 
instance  a  sponge  large  enough  to  hold  2  pounds  of  water,  you  can 
Smost  see  dayufht  through  it"  While  there  is  water  all  through  it  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  soil  moisture;  there  is  water  there,  but  the  air 
can  get  through  it,  which  is  necessary  to  the  plants  for  their  better 
growth.  We  all  know  that  air  must  be  in  the  soil.  When  you  count 
111  these  things,  say  that  each  one  of  them,  before  a  ton  of  this  humus 
would  beconii  finally  used  up,  which  might  be  in  three,  four,  five  or 
3x  years,  I  don't  know  just  how  long,  but  when  we  count,  running 
through  a  rotation,  and  we  have  plowed  under  our  ton  of  organic  mat- 
ter afd  count  all  these  different  values,  say  50c  to  #1  for  each  one 
of  them  what  do  we  get?   It  runs  pretty  nearly  ?25. 

HerT'is  the  way  I  looked  at  it;  clover  bay  that  year  sold  m  our 
neighborhood  for  $8  a  ton.  My  books  tell  me  it  cost  ab out  $3  to^ rake 
and  pile  up  and  deliver  to  a  customer  a  ton  of  clover  hay ;  that  would 
be  |B  profit.  My  friends,  I  can't  see  any  business  m  selling  that  ton  of 
hay  at  a  net  profit  of  $5  when  it  is  worth  anywhere  from  $15  to  $25  to 
leave  it  lay  right  on  the  soil  and  rot.  That  does  not  apply  to  all  con- 
Sns  in  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  all  localities,  r know ,  *at  Pennsyb 
vania  has  a  great  variety  of  condrtions  throughout  the  State,  but 
£e  are  a  great  many  localities  where  this  would  apply.  Now  last 
summer particularly  we  had  a  large  hay  crop;  in  Sugar  Valley,  not 
S" South  of  our  valley,  they  had  a  wonderi u Hj ^  large  crop 
and  I  heard  of  farmers  trying  to  sell  hay  at  $8  and  $9  a  ton  that  oose 
hav  rio-ht  at  the  barn,  $8  or  $9  a  ton.  They  tried  to  sell  it  and  triere 
was  SS  market  for  it.'  Now,  in  a  locality  of  that  kind  it ^seems  tc >  me 
almost  criminal  to  mow  and  put  in  a  barn  more  hay  than  can  be  used 
when  we  know  the  value  of  this  organic  matter  to  the  sort. 

Somlone  said  a  while  ago  that  this  war  is  likely  to  last  three  years. 
Kitchener  of  England,  said  that  the  way  to  shorten  a  war  is  to  pre- 
pare for  a'long  one.  If  we  are  going  to  prepare  for  a  long  war  we  mus 
not  act  on  these  propositions  as  of  today  only  or  consider ^ 
give  us  the  most  for  this  year;  we  must  look  at  the  thing  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  will  give  us  the  greatest  returns  f or  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  Therefore,  when  there  are  prospects  of  an  enor- 
mous hav  crop-and  we  all  know  that  makes  the  price  low,  particu- 
bariy  in  some  localities  that  are  removed  some  distance  from  the  rail- 
road and  the  price  of  baling  and  all  that-if  some  movement  could 
be  started  on  foot  to  apprise  the  farmers  of  these  facts  of  the  ad- 
vLtaees  of  allowing  that  organic  matter,  that  hay,  instead  of  mow- 
W  it  and  taking  it  off,  to  leave  it  lie  on  the  land  and  let  it  be  plowed 
under  next  year,  their  returns  in  the  grain  crops  that  would  follow 
would  be  so' much  greater. 

Now  I  mav  be  a  little  too  optimistic  on  these  things,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  iust  a  little  discussion  to  see  how  much  wrong  I  am.  1 
am  liable  to  be  iust  a  little  too  enthusiastic.  My  wife  said  to  me  some 
years  ago  on  one  occasion,  I  don't  remember  what  was  the  cause  of  it, 
hut  she  savs  "Many  a  time  I  have  thanked  my  Master  that  you  are 
Zl  a  drinSng  man."    I  said  "Why?"  "Well,"  she  says,  "When  you 
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start  in  at  anything,  you  never  know  when  to  stop,  and  if  you  were  a 
drinking  man  you  would  be  one  of  the  kind  that  rolls  in  the  gutter.'' 
And  probably  that's  true,  and  I  may  be  too  enthusiastic  over  this 
humus  proposition,  but,  my  friends,  we  have  got  great  results  from  it. 

Another  thing,  if  there  are  no  questions  to  be  brought  up  at  this 
time,  I  think  the  greatest  argument  for  it  is  this,  it  is  a  bulwark 
against  unforeseen  conditions.  There  are  three  that  come  to  mind 
just  now,  three  unforeseen  conditions  that  we  have  had  just  durin«'- 
the  last  few  years.  One  of  them  might  have  been  foreseen  a  little^ 
an  extra  dry  summer,  but  first  is  the  potash  supply.  We  all  know  that 
this  country  is  suffering  to  a  certain  extent  for  want  of  potash.  We 
do  not  require  any  potash,  not  a  bit  of  it.  To  any  who  are  interested. 
I  have  a  couple  of  pictures  here.  One  shows  a  field  of  wheat.  This 
field  of  wheat  in  1913,  I  was  talking  about  it  a  while  ago,  yielded  31 
bushels  to  the  acre.  You  can  see  a  good,  heavy  stand  there  and  see  it 
standing  straight.  We  all  know  that  potash  is  one  of  the  things  that 
gives  stiffness  to  the  straw. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  on  the  farms;  particularly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  it  is  general  throughout  the  United 
states,  that  there  is  more  dormant  potash,  that  is,  unavailable  potash 
on  the  farms  of  this  country  than  can  be  used  in  many  generations 
The  farms  are  full  of  it,  but  it  is  dead.  This  humus  that  I  have 
been  talking  about  is  the  agency  by  which  we  can  get  it,  and  following 
this  plan,  we  get  all  the  potash  we  want. 

Now,  I  said  a  while  ago  that  fanning  on  this  plan  was  a  sort  of  a 
bulwark  against  unforeseen  conditions.  We  did  not  forsee  this  condi- 
tion some  years  ago,  but  with  a  farm  filled  with  organic  matter,  what 
do  we  have?  It  seems  that  no  matter  what  the  unforeseen  condition 
is,  we  are  guarded  gainst  it ;  the  prospects  do  not  worry  us  any  at  all. 
We  had  an  extremely  dry  summer  about  six  years  ago;  the  oldest  in- 
habitants said  it  was  the  dry  est  summer  that  valley  had  ever  had  in 
all  their  recollection.  The  average  yield  of  corn  was  about  5  or  10 
bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  That  extra  drv  summer  we  had 
33  to  35  bushels  of  shelled  coin  to  the  acre.  Our  best  yield  of  corn 
has  been  about  87  jA  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  '  I  know  that 
is  no  record,  but  nevertheless  it  is  more  than  double  what  the  farm 
was  producing.  Avhen  we  went  there. 

Now  another  thing:  Brother  Schultz  spoke  this  morning  about  the 
trouble  he  had  getting  cars  to  ship  the  raw  phosphate  rock  to  his 
fertilizer  factory  ;  there  is  another  unforeseen  condition.  Why,  it  is 
only  a  few  years  ago.  that  the  railroads  were  clamoring  for  business ; 
they  Avould  make  private  deals  with  this  large  concern  and  that  large 
concern  by  which  they  would  give  them  rebates  on  freight  if  their 
business  was  given  to  them;  but  now  the  railroads  do  not  have  to 
hunt  for  business,  they  have  more  than  they  can  handle  now,  they 
are  not  hunting  for  it.  The  fertilizer  man  is  practically  in  the  same 
position;  he  has  more  business  now  than  he  can  supply,  but.  as  I 
said  before,  this  bulwark  of  humus  has  guarded  against  or  has  helped 
us_  against  this  very  situation.  While  I  know  that  we  want  these 
things,  and  I  do  not  want  to  belittle  the  fertilizer  man  or  knock  him 
in  any  Avay,  because  there  is  money  to  be  made  by  the  judicious  use  of 
fertilizers,  but  you  see  when  we  are  knocked  out  of  them,  we  get  our 
crops  just  the  same,  we  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  failure.  Pota- 
toes in  our  valley  last  year  were  called  a  failure.  One  extreme  case 
1  know  of  was  a  man  that  put  out  three  acres  and  got  none  at  all. 
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When  lie  went  to  dig  them,  the  largest  potatoes  he  could  see  was 
occasionally  here  and  there  about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  He  got 
utterly  disgusted,  plowed  the  whole  thing  up  and  seeded  it  for  wheat. 
We  have  been  raising  potatoes  for  42  years,  and  last  year  we  only  had 
47^4  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Question  by  a  Member: 

Q.    What  was  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  crop  ? 

A.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  field ;  it  is  a  field  I  cannot  see  from 
my  porch ;  I  can  see  it  only  when  I  go  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 

Q.    Had  this  potato  patch  been  yours,  would  you  have  plowed  it  in? 

A.  I  would  not.  I  never  plow  my  potato  patch.  You  cannot  get 
too  firm  a  sub  soil  for  me.  What  I  want  is  a  little  fine  soil  on  top 
and  I  never  plow  a  potato  patch.  I  did  not  mean,  by  what  I  said, 
to  advocate  that  practice. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  point  before  you  get  too  far.  Do 
you.  or  not,  feel  that  your  returns  would  have  been  equally  advantage- 
ous by  permitting  the  clovei  to  stand  uncut  as  compared  with  cut- 
ting it?  *  .   .     .  . 

A.  No,  for  this  reason;  I  always  cut  it  a  little  before  it  is  ripe,  be- 
cause if  a  clover  plant  is  allowed  to  ripen,  the  second  growth  does  not 
amount  to  very  much,  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  till  the  first  growth  dies 
of  its  own  accord,  but  cutting  it  before  it  is  fully  matured  seems  to 
stimulate  the  second  growth.  I  have  tried  it  both  ways  and  we  always 
got  a  much  heavier  second  growth  where  we  cut  the  first  one. 

Q.    Did  vou  cut  that  field  twice? 

A.  You  mean  later  in  the  fall?  No,  the  second  growth  we  just  let 
go.  One  of  inv  reasons  for  letting  the  second  growth  go  is  so  that  it 
ripens  the  seed.  We  sow  very  little  clover  seed  since  following  this 
practice.  I  find  that  I  get  a  good  seed  of  clover  even  if  I  do  not  sow 
any  seed  at  all,  from  leaving  the  second  growth  ripen. 

Questions  by  Mr.  .J.  A.  Herr: 

Q.    What  is  your  rotation?    Where  do  you  sow  your  clover? 

A.  We  sow  our  clover  in  the  wheat ;  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover- 
is  our  rotation.  We  raise  potatoes,  but  where  we  raise  potatoes  we 
follow  a  three  year  rotation,  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover. 

Q.  You  say  you  haye  clover  and  leave  the  second  crop  develop 
seed,  and  the  following  year  you  have  potatoes  in  there? 

A.    Potatoes  or  corn. 

Q.  When  your  clover  seed  comes  up  you  will  cultivate  it  out,  won't 
vou? 

A.  You  can  cultivate  it  all  you  want  to  and  every  time  there  will 
be  more  clover  plants  come  up,  and  the  next  spring  you  will  see  more 
come  up. 

ME.  PATTON :  I  have  heard  that  proposition  of  yours  discussed 
and  have  practiced  on  my  own  farm  exactly  what  you  have  done,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  clover  in  our  community 
to  the  extent  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  omit  any  of  the  standing 
crops  to  be  mowed  down  as  a  feeder  for  the  second  crop.  I  would  like 
you  to  re-state  your  course  of  procedure. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  You  don't  cut  it  all  the  first  time? 
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MR.  GROUPE:   We  cut  it  all. 

MR.  PATTON:  My  understanding  is  this:  Your  acreage  which 
you  produce  on  your  farm  is  such  that  you  produce  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  your  own  demands? 

MR,  GROUPE :   Much  more. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Patton : 

Q.  When  you  have  cut  sufficient  to  meet  your  home  wants  then 
That  acreage  you  cut  from  it  the  first  crop  at  the  standing  cutting 
period,  and  that  helps  the  development  of  the  second  crop? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.    And  the  second  crop  you  do  not  cut? 

A.  That  is  right.  We  just  let  that  grow  up  and  that  ripens  seed. 
We  get  a  yield  of  clover  seed  sometimes  from  the  first  crop,  but  gen- 
erally the  first  crop  does  not  fill  with  seed  very  well ;  the  second  crop 
is  the  crop  that  gives  us  the  seed.  I  don't  know  just  why  it  is,  but 
has  anyone  here  observed  that,  that  is,  where  you  have  plowed  under 
a  lot  of  clover  and  you  plow  the  ground  in  the  spring  and  after  a 
rain  packs  it  down,  you  see  a  lot  of  little  clover  plants  coming  up 
there;  then  you  cultivate  your  corn  and  you  see  more  clover  plants 
come  up,  but  you  never  see  anything  come  up  in  the  fall  and  then  the 
next  spring  you  plow  it  again  and  seed  it  to  oats  and  if  you  have  rain 
before  you  seed  that  oats,  there  will  be  myriads  of  young  clover 
plants  come  up,  and  you  harrow  that  up  and  seed  the  oats  and  there 
will  be  more  clover  plants  come  up  in  the  oats.  Then,  in  the  summer 
yon  plow  the  oat  stubbles  and  in  the  spring  you  will  see  clover 
plants  come  up  again,  lots  of  them.  I  have  counted  after  all  that 
harrowing  that  has  killed  a  number  of  plants,  I  have  counted  the 
next  spring  in  the  wheat,  as  much  as  15  to  20  plants  on  a  space  as 
large  as  my  hand  where  I  had  sowed  no  clover  seed  at  all. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Shoener: 

Q.    In  your  rotation  do  you  sow  any  timothy? 

A.  We  had  not  been  sowing  timothy  seed  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  I  commenced  two  years  ago  to  sow  it.  I  thought  it  was  an 
enemy  to  the  land,  but  I  found  it  was  only  an  enemy  where  you  get 
a  good  sod  and  mold  it  four  or  five  years  and  take  a  good  crop  of 
hay  off  every  year,  but  where  you  only  let  it  stand  one  year  and  plow 
it  and  get  a  good  crop  of  hay  off,  it  is  a  benefit. 

MR,  HEILMAN:   Do  you  get  any  timothy  the  first  year? 

MR,  GROUPE:  Oh,  yes,  last  year  was  the  first  year  we  made  hay 
that  had  clover  and  timothy  mixed  for  about  20  years.  We  used  to 
have  the  farm  all  in  timothy  when  I  first  went  on  it.  Last  year  we 
had  it  mixed  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  about  half  and  half.  The 
timothy  is  sowed  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat.  I  don't  sow  timothy  in 
the  spring. 

Questions  by  a  Member:  , 
Q.    It  comes  up  in  the  wheat  then? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.    It  will  mature  in  the  wheat,  won't  it? 

A.  I  find  that  some  of  the  timothy  will  mature  in  the  wheat  when 
the  wheat  stand  is  thin ;  when  we  have  a  heavy  stand  I  do  not  find 
any  timothy  heads  in  the  wbeat  at  all. 

Q.  Where  we  sow  clover  and  timothy  in  our  wheat  in  the  spring, 
the  next  year  we  will  have  all  clover? 

A.  I  believe  that  is  right.  You  won't  get  very  much  timothy  the 
first  hay  crop  if  it  is  sowed  in  the  spring  with  the  clover  seed.  Does 
your  timothy  catch  very  good  sod  that  way? 

Q.    Yes,  the  second  year  most  all  timothy. 

A.  People  in  our  locality  say  they  do  not  get  a  good  stand  of 
timothy  if  it  is  sowed  in  the  spring  with  the  clover  seed.  They  all 
put  it  in  in  the  fall. 

Questions  by  a  Member: 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  timothy  alone  remaining  when  we 
have  planted  half  clover  ?  We  have  half  timothy  the  first  year  and 
the  second  year  the  clover  has  all  died  out  and  nothing  but  the 
timothy  remains? 

A.    Because  clover  is  a  two  year  plant  and  only  lives  two  years. 

Q.    But  you  only  make  hay  one  year  off  of  it? 

A.  But  it  grew  the  first  year  in  the  wheat ;  it  was  seeded  in  the 
spring  in  the  wheat,  and  when  it  grew  that  year,  starting  the  plant, 
and  the  next  year  made  hay.  Now  I  believe  this ;  if  you  would  mow 
that  clover  several  times  during  the  summer  and  allow  it  to  ripen  no 
seed,  a  great  many  of  those  plants  would  live  through  the  winter, 
but  whhen  clover  is  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  has  performed  its 
function  and  dies.  The  reason  I  went  to  the  timothy  was  that  next 
year  we  would  have  nothing  on  the  ground  at  all. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Bower: 

Q.    Do  you  lime? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    How  much? 

A.  I  cannot  name  any  definite  number  of  years,  because  each  field 
requires  a  little  different  handling.  I  have  some  fields  that  I  lime 
and  keep  them  in  clover  once  in  every  8  years,  but  I  have  other  fields 
that  have  run  12  or  16  years  and  have  not  been  limed  yet.  As  long 
as  I  get  a  good,  luxuriant  growth  of  clover,  I  would  not  think  of  put- 
ting any  lime  on  a  field,  whether  it  is  8  years  or  12  or  16,  or  what 
not;  but  as  soon  as  I  see  the  sorrel  beginning  to  grow  a  little  better 
than  the  clover,  I  put  lime  on  it. 

Questions  by  a  Member: 

Q.    Isn't  there  a  losing  time? 
A.    I  don't  think  so. 

Q.    You  wouldn't  have  a  maximum  crop  at  all? 

A.  I  am  firmly  convinced  we  would,  because  as  long  as  that  clover 
grows  luxuriantly  there  is  sufficient  lime  there  or  it  would  not 
grow. 

A  Member:   Do  you  use  any  fertilizer? 
A.    Oh  no,  only  phosphoric  acid. 
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Question  by  Mr.  Patton: 

Q.  I  thiuk  you  will  make  yourself  a  little  more  clear  if  you  will 
explain  that  you  live  in  a  limestone  district  where  the  lime  comes  up 
close  to  the  surface? 

A.  Thank  you.  I  live  in  a  limestone  district;  ouir  soil  is  very  simi- 
lar to  Lancaster  County  limestone,  although  we  have  a  much  shorter 
season. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Swearengen  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  with  clover  dying  out  in  the  field  after 
the  wheat  is  cut  off? 

A.  I  did  in  some  of  my  summer  years,  but  we  never  have  any 
more.  J 

Q.    Fayette  county  is  going  through  an  experience  of  that  kind? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  will  prevent  that  in  90%  of  the 
cases,  and  that  is  to  mow  it  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off,  mow  it  just 
as  the  heads  are  beginning  to  form.  I  generally  find  that  the  clover 
will  freeze  out  in  the  winter  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  seed  the  year 
it  is  plowed.  Sometimes  if  you  have  good  growing  weather  through 
the  summer,  that  plant  will  make  wonderful  growth  after  the  wheat 
is  cut,  particularly,  and  heads  will  form,  ripen  seed  and  most  of  the 
plant  that  ripens  seed  under  those  circumstances  will  freeze  out  that 
winter. 

Q.    That  is  what  I  meant.    I  clip  my  clover  always  and  harvest  it 
before  it  makes  head  and  it  will  make  a  mat  over  the  ground. 
A.    Did  it  freeze  out  then? 
Q.    No,  it  just  died  before  the  winter  set  in. 
A.    I  never  had  any  experience  of  that  kind. 

Question  by  a  Member: 

Q.    There  are  two  kinds  of  clover? 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  medium  red  clover,  that  is  what  we 
raise;  but  the  clipping  in  the  fall  seems  to  develop  a  heavy,  stocky 
crown  it  also  seems  to  stimulate  the  forming  of  more  shoots  and  T 
have  noticed — I  frequently  go  and  look  at  the  plant,  get  down  on 
my  knees  and  look  at  them  close,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  there 
I  see  a  good,  broad,  stocky  crown,  and  we  have  not  had  an  exception 
in  12  years.  That  clover  plant  will  go  through  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  it  will  come  out  just  as  nice  as  you  would  want  to  see 
it.  We  never  had  a  better  stand  of  clover  than  we  have  got  this 
spring.  Yet  last  year  was  an  open  winter  and  the  fields  laid  bare, 
the  snow  was  on  them  only  a  short  time. 

A  Member:  You  make  a  mulch  and  that  protects  your  clover? 
A.    Yes,  I  think  that  mulching  helps  a  great  deal. 

A  Member:    The  ground  is  too  dry. 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  clip  it  when  it  is  very  dry;  I  like  to 
wait  until — that  is,  if  it  was  very  dry,  I  would  put  off  clipping,  be- 
cause generally,  if  it  is  dry,  your  clover  plant  is  not  making  very 
much  growth  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  form  heads  when  you  are 
having  a  dry  season ;  it  seems  to  retard  it  and  hold  it  back';  under 
those  circumstances  I  wait  until  we  get  a  (rain;  because  it  won't  ripen 
seed,  it  grows  very  slow. 
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A  Member:    Does  the  rag  wheat  come  up? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  in  the  wheat  stubble,  but  rag  wheat  never  troubles  us 
in  the  clover  when  we  make  hay. 

A  Member:   You  cut  it  off  when  you  clip  it? 
A.  Yes. 

A  Member:   How  high  do  you  set  your  mowing  machines? 

A.  When  we  clip  the  clover,  about  3  inches.  1  do  not  like  to  cut 
it  too  close  to  the  crown.  We  generally  tip  the  knives  up  and  it  runs 
along  and  leaves  the  wheat  stubble  about  3  inches  long. 

A  Member:  In  your  opinion  would  not  they  have  had  better 
results,  these  two  gentlemen  who  lost  their  crops,  if  they  had  set  their 
knives  considerably  higher? 

A.  Probablv  that  might  be.  I  never  tried  clipping  it  real  close. 
That  might  have  been  their  trouble. 

A  Member:    The  same  as  with  alfalfa? 
A.  Yes. 

A  Member:    I  set  my  mowing  machine  as  high  as  I  can  get  it, 
even  add  a  little  to  it  and  get  it  a  little  higher. 

A  Member :  Isn't  it  a  mistake,  in  clipping  your  clover,  to  clip  it  too 
late  in  the  season  so  that  it  does  not  get  sufficient  growth  after  you 
clip  it? 

A.  Oh  yes,  I  would  not  clip  it  too  late;  I  don't  believe  I  would 
clip  it  later  than  the  latter  part  of  September,  at  the  very  latest. 

A  Member:   That  is  too  late. 

A.  Is  that  too  late?  I  think  about  the  middle  of  September  has 
been  the  latest  we  have  ever  clipped  it. 

A  Member:  What  is  wrong  with  pasturing  the  clover? 
A.    I  am  against  pasturing,  for  this  reason — I  do  not  like  to  get 
started  in  this,  because  it  stirs  up  dairymen. 

A  Member:   Better  go  back  to  the  humus. 

A.  All  right,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  the  dairy  in- 
terests. Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  there  are  no  other  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I  have  taken  up  some  time  already  and 
there  is  another  topic  yet. 

MR.  FIEST:  This  is  a  very  important  question,  if  you  want  to  take 
more  time. 

A  Member:  The  most  advanced  or  progressive  dairymen  do  not 
pasture  much. 

MR.  GROUPE :  I  agree  with  that.  So  that  I  would  not  be  tempted 
to  pasture,  I  took  out  all  my  fences.  My  experience  teaches  me  that 
if  you  turn  cattle  on  a  field  that  is  good  farm  land,  produces  good 
crops,  whether  those  cattle  make  milk  or  beef,  that  for  every  five  cents' 
worth  of  milk  or  beef  they  make,  I  believe  they  take  ten  cents  off  of 
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the  crops  that  are  to  follow  in  that  next  rotation.  I  firmly  believe 
that. 

A  Member:    Do  you  use  any  barnyard  manure? 

A.  No,  we  do  not  know  what  that  is,  we  have  not  had  barnyard 
manure  on  our  place  since  August  22,  1911 ;  it  has  all  gone  straight 
from  the  stable  to  the  field ;  we  only  have  stable  manure. 

ME.  PATTON:   How  much  seed  do  you  sow  per  acre? 

A.  I  sow  only  3  quarts,  but  I  would  not  advocate  sowing  that  small 
amount;  where  clover  has  not  been  growing,  I  would  sow  at  least 
6  to  8  quarts,  but  on  account  of  having  so  much  seed  that  comes  up, 
what  I  call  volunteer  clover  crops  we  never  seed  very  much. 

A  Member:    Why  do  you  not  sow  mammoth  clover? 

A.  My  main  reason  is  that  you  cannot  depend  on  mammoth  clover 
for  very  much  of  a  second  crop  and  it  doesn't  make  as  nice  a  crop ; 
mammoth  clover  makes  very  little  second  crop. 

A  Member:    The  mammoth  is  an  annual. 
A.   Yes,  that's  another  reason. 

A  Member:  Where  would  you  place  cattle  between  now  and  har- 
vest. 

A.  It  took  us  about  five  years  to  get  that  problem  solved.  We 
used  to  keep  30  to  35  head  of  cattle;  now  we  keep  only  12  to  15 
head  because  I  can  keep  that  many  head  nearly  on  our  waste  land. 
Now  I  supplement  that  waste  land  with  about  five  acres  of  our  good 
land  that  we  use  as  pasture.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  manage  that.  In 
the  first  place,  we  put  manure  on  the  land  that  we  are  going  to  mow 
up  until  the  time  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  but  I  find  that  if  manure 
is  put  on  grass  that  we  are  going  to  mow  after  growth  starts  in  the 
spring,  we  will  rake  it  up  in  the  hay,  but  this  five  acre  piece  we  keep 
to  supplement  our  waste  land  as  pasture;  that  is  where  we  put  our 
manure  between  the  time  growth  starts  in  the  spring  and  hay  making 
time. 

A  Member:   Do  you  use  a  manure  spreader? 
A.    We  used  to  use  a  manure  spreader,  but  quit. 

A  Member:    You  plow  up  that  pasture  field  once  in  a  while? 

A.  Oh  yes,  that  is  plowed  the  next  year.  The  five  acre  piece  we  are 
using  now  will  be  in  potatoes  next  year.  I  have  a  boy  about  14 
years  old  and  his  job  is  to  take  those  cattle  out  in  the  morning  right 
after  breakfast  and  watch  them  while  they  are  filling  up  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  then  take  them  back  in  the  barn,  then  after  dinner  they 
are  put  out  again  to  fid  up  and  then  put  back  in  the  barn.  They  are 
not  put  in  the  field  to  run  all  day  long.  We  have  Shorthorns  and 
allow  the  calves  to  run  right  with  them.  We  are  only  milking  one 
cow  to  supply  ourselves  with  milk.  We  found  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
make  butter  under  our  conditions. 

MR.  BIDDLE:   Why  didn't  yon  use  the  manure  spreader? 
A.    I  am  afraid  it  will  take  too  much  time  to  explain.    The  main 
leason  is  that  the  first  manure  spreaders  manufactured  were  made 
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to  sell.  We  got  disgusted  with  them  because  we  were  fixing  them  all 
the  time.  It  took  more  time  to  fix  the  manure  spreaders  and  keep 
them  in  shape  than  it  did  to  spread  the  manure.  I  have  bought  three 
spreaders,  and  it  Will  take  a  pretty  smart  salesman  to  sell  me  an- 
other. 

A  Member  :  If  you  have  plenty  of  stock  and  facilities  for  housing 
that  stock,  would  you  carry  out  the  present  procedure? 

A.  If  you  have  stock  to  feed,  I  would  say  feed  it  to  the  stock;  if 
we  are  going  to  take  enough  stock  to  eat  up  that  hay,  I  must 
necessarily  pasture  more  good  land,  and  that  I  do  not  want  to  do. 

A  Member :  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  plowing  down 
rye  for  humus? 

A.  Only  in  the  growing  of  potatoes.  I  tried  it  once  before  and 
we  had  a  poorer  crop  where  we  plowed  down  the  rye,  but  it  always 
helps  the  potatoes.  The  main  reason  is  that  potatoes  do  not  object 
to  an  acid  condition  in  the  soil.  An  acid  condition  in  the  soil  dis- 
charges scab  and  I  grow  rye  in  my  potato  ground  to  make  a  little 
acid  condition  there  so  that  we  get  clean  potatoes,  and  also  for  the 
humus. 

A  Member:  When  you  plowed  it  in  your  corn,  how  high  did  you 
let  your  rye  get  before  you  plowed  it? 

A.  We  generally  let  it  get  knee  high,  from  8  to  10  inches  up  to  12 
or  15  inches. 

A  Member:    What  season  of  the  year  would  that  be? 

A.  It  is  in  the  spring  of  course,  but  it  depends  on  how  the  season 
is.  If  the  spring  had  a  tendency  to  be  dry,  I  don't  want  to  lose 
that  moisture  and  will  plow  the  ground  as  quick  as  it  is  dry  enough. 
I  only  let  the  rye  get  that  high  when  we  are  having  a  pretty  wet 
spring  and  lots  of  moisture. 

MR.  PATTON:  How  extravagantly  do  you  till  that  soil  when  you 
allow  the  rye  to  be  knee  high  ? 

A.  Only  plant  the  corn  one  year,  but  we  plant  potatoes  every 
year. 

ME,  PATTON:  Did  you  have  your  standard  amount  of  tillage 
that  season? 

A.  Yes,  I  told  you  how  we  came  to  put  it  in  the  corn;  we  did 
not  put  quite  as  many  acres  in  the  potatoes  and  I  left  about  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  that  had  to  go  in  corn.  We  could  see  right 
to  the  line  where  the  rye  was  and  blamed  it  on  the  rye  because  other 
conditions  were  just  the  same. 

A  Member:    Couldn't  you  pack  it  down  and  make  a  seed  bed? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  was  it,  because  we  generally  go  into  the  green 
rye  with  a  disk  harrow  and  cut  it  out  first. 

A  Member:  When  you  turn  that  rye  in  there  and  it  rots,  there 
is  an  air  chamber  left  there? 

A.    That  would  likely  be  if  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  it. 
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MR,  PATTON:    You  don't  use  that  kind  of  plow? 
A.    That  is  correct.    Probably  the  plowing  you  refer  to  is  where 
the  furrow  slice  was  turned  upside  down.   I  don't  like  to  do  that. 

A  Member:  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  upside  down  or  edgewise; 
you  are  going  to  have  a  space  there  when  that  rots  out. 

A.  That  would  not  get  rotted  out  until  pretty  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Our  furrows  set  at  an  angle  and  that  rye  is  in  between  those 
furrows,  almost  to  the  top,  and  we  use  the  disk  harrow  to  a  great 
extent  and  that  stirs  this  cut  out  rye  pretty  well  with  the  soil,  it  has 
/already  been  stirred  with  it  and  going  over  it  with  a  disk  harrow 
before  it  is  plowed,  we  don't  leave  a  mass  of  it  together. 

A  Member:   Do  you  use  a  skimmer  to  turn  under? 
A.    Yes,  we  use  a  skimmer  on  the  plow. 

A  Member:    Have  you  plowed  under  buckwheat? 
A.    I  have  never  plowed  under  buckwheat. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  want  to  say  amen  to  everything  this  gentleman 
has  said  in  regard  to  humus  and  making  the  soil  good.  I  talked 
along  that  line  for  20  years  and  I  defy  contradiction  when  I  say 
that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  have  rich  land  without  humus  as  it 
is  for  a  dag  to  catch  an  asbestos  cat. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  talk  we  have  is  a  chicken  talk  by 
Mr.  W.  Theo.  Wittnian.  If  he  can  stir  up  as  many  questions  and  use 
up  as  much  time  as  Mr.  Groupe  did,  he  will  be  doing  well. 

Mr.  Witiman's  paper  is  as  follows: 


SELECTING  HEAVY  LAYING  HENS  BY  EXTERNAL 

CHARACTERS 


By  W.  THEO.  WITTMAN 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers  Annual  Institute  and  Poultry 
Keepers  of  DuBois  and  Vicinity:  We  are  going  to  consider  for  a  lit- 
tle while  this  afternoon  the  matter  of  selecting  heavy  laying  hens 
by  their  external  characters.  Or,  we  are  going  to  try  and  show  what 
"points"  to  look  for  in  hens  we  expect  to  do  good  laying. 

This  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  and  I  wish  every  farmer 
and  every  farmer's  wife  could  have  this  knowledge  of  how  to  pick  a 
good  laying  hen.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  natural  they  would 
have  this  knowledge,  just  as  practically  all  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  have  some  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for  in  a  good  dairy  cow, 
a  good  driving  horse,  etc.,  etc.  But  they  do  not  have.it  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  no  one  had  it  to  any  extent  until  the  years  of  this 
last  decade. 

And,  allow  me  right  here  to  be  frank  with  you  and  state,  that  there 
are  even  today  poultry  people  that  deny  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
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what  we  are  talking  about  today.  And,  also  let  me  state  to  you,  that 
this  knowledge,  being  new,  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  perhaps  not 
as  fully  verified  and  corrected  at  certain  points  as  it  undoubtedly 

W1T  nersunanTvery  fully  subscribe  to  the  idea  and  believe  strongly, 
that  hen  bred  for  the  specific  purpose  of  heavy  laying  for  many  gen- 
erations will  take  on  certain  external  characters  or  assume  a  type.  Or, 
the  same  thing  will  happen  with  hens  that  has  happened  say  m  the 
he  etter  dog  or  in  the,  let's  say,  the  bull  terrier.   The  first  has  the 
external  characters  or  the  type  that  at  once  sets  it  aside  as  a  hunt- 
ing dog,  while  the  latter,  the  bull  terrier,  has  the  external  charac- 
ters, o'the  type,  eminently  fitting  it  for  a  fighting  dog    Would  it 
not  be  an  odd  sight  indeed  for  a  sportsman  to  be  seen  out  after  birds 
with  a  dog  of  the  latter  type  or  with  a  bull  terrier?    Or  lrkewrse 
would  not  the  latter  be  considered  "queer"-to  put  rt  mildly— if  he 
was  found  trying  to  so  feed  a  bull  terrier  that  he  would  become  a 
good  field  dog  or  do  good  field  work? 

This  analogy  holds  good  not  only  as  to  dogs  but  to  other  types  of 
domestic  animals,  as  every  one  in  the  room  well  knows  And  why 
anvone  should  continue  to  question  the  idea  that  a  good  laying  hen 
or 'a  bred-to-lav  hen  should  have  external  characters  all  her  own,  I 
do  not  understand.  Except  perhaps,  that  the  same  condition  existed 
years  back  when  certain  parties  disputed  that  hens  could  be  bred  lor 

l51Now  the  matter  of  recognizing  the  external  characters  or  the 
"points"  of  a  laving  hen  aie  not  at  all  difficult.  They  may  be  more 
o;r  less  so  to  some  older  people  and  to  some  people  who  have  always 
looked  at  a  hen  just  as  a  hen.  But  surely,  1he  young  to  ks  in  school, 
if  they  could  have  onlv  a  few  lessons  on  this  matier,  would  quickly 
grasp  it  and  more  or  less  remember  it  as  long  as  they  live. 

And  before  I  begin  to  enumerate  the  external  characters  of  a  layer 
I  will  wish  to  explain,  first,  how  mo?t  of  this  knowledge  was  arrived 
at  and,  second,  to  especially  ask  of  my  co-workers,  no  matter  what 
particular  line  of  agriculture  they  may  be  more  particularly  in- 
terested in,  that  they  will  follow  me  just  as  close'y  as  possible,  so 
they  may  carry  the  "information  home  with  them,  apply  it  in  their 
own  flocks  and  disseminate  it  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

There  has  been  going  on  in  this  state  and  in  other  states  the  last 
ten  vears  a  large  amount  of  trap  nest  work.  Or,  Inrge  numbers  of 
laving  hens  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  how  they  lay  or  how  Ihey 
can  lay  bv  the  dailv  test  of  the  trap  nest.  Trap  nesting  any  number 
of  hens  is  tedious  work,  requires  patience,  a  great  deal  of  tune  and 
mav  be  even  expensive  in  money  cost.  Hence,  natura  ly,  the  men 
and  women  doing  this  work  have  wished  to  get  something  out  of  it 
and  the  means  easiest  to  hand,  namely  the  study  of  good  layers  and 
the  study  of  poor  layers  has  been  most  fully  applied. 

Paralleling  this  trap  nest  work,  the  egg  laying  competitions  have 
been  creating  great  interest.  At  first  when  the  thing  was  a  novelty  a 
o-ood  manv  hens  were  entered,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  hap  hazard 
fashion  But  verv  soon  this  changed  and  now  many  of  the  entrants 
are  going  to  great  pains  in  selecting  the  birds  they  send.  For,  of 
course  this  being  a  race  for  layers  they  wish  to  enter  laying  hens. 
And"  so  today  we  have  gathered  a  list  of  "points"  such  birds  are 
likely  to  possess. 
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These  are:  A  comb  that  is  inclined  to  be  large  for  the  breed,  to  be 
smooth,  to  be  thin,  and  if  possible  to  be  red  the  year  round,  (note,  a 
hen  with  a  comb  showing  red  every  month  in  the  year  is  likelj  to  'be 
laying  every  month  and  most  likely  to  be  a  heavy  and  persistent 
layer).  The  head  should  be  essentially  a  feminine  head.  It  should 
not  be  of  the  small,  round,  doll-head  type  or  the  long  and  long-billed 
type.  The  expression  should  be  lively  and  a  bright  eye,  as  against  a 
dull  expression  and  a  sleepy  eye. 

The  neck  should  be  rather  long  and  slim  and  not  short  and  thick 
The  back  line  should  be  long  and  the  tail  inclined  to  be  high.  The 
keel  line  also  should  show  good  length  with  the  legs  as  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  same  as  possible;  showing  good  length  of  ego-  basket 
at  rear  and  good  length  of  crop  or  feeding  capacity  at  front  The 
plumage  should  be  tight  and  smooth  and  not  loose  and  fluffy  The 
legs  should  be  of  medium  length  and  well  apart  (beware  of  the  long 
legged  and  close  legged  hen).  The  pelvic  arch  and  pelvic  bones  test 
can  also  be  applied  or  used  with  profit.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
idea  to  which  some  are  so  firmly  wedded  that  these  last  or  the 
"Hogan  test"  are  the  whole  thing  or  that  it  is  anywhere  near  the 
thing  to  do  to  select  or  grade  a  flock  by  these  characters  alone.  Fi- 
nally, the  weight  would  seem  to  be  about  five  pounds.  Or,  if  the  hen 
is  a  Leghorn  it  is  likely  she  has  left  the  old  two  and  half  pound  Leg- 
horn hen  weight  and  is  pulling  up  to  the  five  pound  weight  While 
if  the  hen  is  a  Bock,  a  Bed,  or  a  Dotte  it  is  likely  her  weight  is  scal- 
ing down  until  it  too  somewhere  approached  the  five  pound  weight. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  many  hens  at  present  that  combine 
m  themselves  individually  all  these  points,  nor  would  I  pretend  that 
a  hen  is  not  occasionally  found  lacking  most  of  these  external  char- 
acters and  yet  laying  well.  If  I  was  showing  these  characters  by  a 
living  specimen  I  presumably  would  be  showing  a  Leghorn  because 
it  would  seem  the  Leghorn  type  naturally  most  nearly  approached 
the  type  I  have  outlined.  You  will  understand,  as  a  parallel,  it  would, 
of  course  be  much  easier  to  show  dairy  type  in  a  dairy  breed  of  cattle 
then  it  would  be  for  instance  to  show  it  with  a  Shorthorn  although 
there  are  milking  Shorthorns.  Hence  I  would  not  try  to  show  it 
here  with  a  Bock  although  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
heavy  laying  Plymouth  Bocks. 

For  the  further  comfort  of  those  who  favor  hens  of  the  American 
class  like  the  Plymouth  Bocks,  the  Wyandottes  and  the  Beds,  I  will 
also  say  that  the  real  difference  in  types  of  fowls  as  affecting  egg 
product  ion  is  one  of  constitutional  tendency  as  to  physical  condi 
tion.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  have  Plymouth  Bock  hens  within 
ordinary  limits  of  the  type  I  shall  describe  that  will  be  good  layers 
or  lay  as  well  as  hens  of  any  breed.  But  the  type  or  the  breed  that 
is  naturally  easy  to  keep  in  good  laying  condition,  or  naturally  con- 
forms in  its  breed  lines  to  the  external  characters  or  points  we  look 
for  will,  in  general  practice,  show  a  far  larger  proportion  of  o-00d 
layers  or  extremely  good  layers  than  the  type  or  breed  that,  if  not 
handled  appropriately  will  not  stay  long  in  good  laying  condition. 

I  could  recite  many  experiences  constantly  re-occuring  verifving 
this.  The  active,  energetic,  small  sized  Plymouth  Bock  with  some 
breeding  and  selecting  for  heavy  laying  will  stand  a  lot  of  heavv 
feeding  and  not  make  herself  useless  as  a  continued  layer  by  a  ten- 
dency to  bag  up  with  fat.    Show  me  a  Plymouth  Bock'  hen  of  large 
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size  and  von  will  usually  have  one  with  a  phlegmatic  temperment  and 
one  that  will  turn  herself  into  the  meat  type. 

We  have  omitted  reference  to  the  wedge  shape  and  other  rather 
indefinite  or  hard  to  recognize  points,  and  leaving  such  points  as  are 
ufually  in  evidence  tonghout  the  year  we  will  now  consider  such 
as  occur  in  what  might  be  termed  their  season,  Such  as  L  snail 
mention  can  verv  easily  and  definitely  he  seen  and  recognized,  at  a 

g?£^iSS^  notice  certain  hens 
the  broken  condition  of  the  back  feathers  and  wing  «^«&^ 
absence  of  feathers  on  back  of  head  indicating  to  us  that  as  distmgu 
irixed  from  other  hens  in  the  same  flock,  that  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing much  attention  from  the  male  which  indicates  to  us  that  the  de- 
cripp  of  fecundity  in  such  bens  is  likely  high. 

gl|e  °With  a  fiSk  of  hens  that,  as  a  breed,  should  have  ye  low  legs or 
breeds  of  hens  ike  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  etc.,  all  birds  hay 
done  ^od  laving  will  have  laid  the  color  out  of  their  legs  or  shanks 
I  v  Cv  o&r  June  Or,  the  yellow  color  will  have  disappeared  and  m 
\l  place  will  be  a  very  pale  yellow  or  the  color  will  be  what  is  termed 

Wl?te*ln  allying  this  test  of  an  external  character,  simply  selling 
or  eating  an  hens  still  carrying  yellow  .eg  color  by  June  will  auto- 
maticallv  remove  all  the  poor  layers. 

4  Following  this  or  beginning  with  July  we  have  certain  hens  that 
wi  i  star  ? na^u  t  or  thev  will  -moult  eaily."  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
Sis  was  believed  to  indicate  hens  that  should  be  kepi .  over  as ;  ea  > 
moulters  were  considered  as  likely  winter  layers  V"*™**. oerhaps 
wirlplv  prevalent  and  is  still  wide  y  acted  on.  Nov.  tlieie  is  peinaps 
not ^  noPthe  t  ap  nes  t  has  taught  as  valuable  as  this  newer  knowledge, 
That  nuclei -  its  L?r7hing  test  the  early  moulter  is  usually  found  to  be 
f  4crMeason  laver  and  a  poor  layer  and  that  the  late  mou  ter,  or,  the 
bird  in tbKte  puts  off  moulting  until  October,  is  the  big  layer 
^mtSsS^^  The  question^  how  long  will  it  pay  to  keep 
a  hen  can  now be  in  part  answered  at  least  if,  during  the  months 
of  Julv !  August  and  September  every  hen,  at  once  she  starts  t .o  moult, 
be  marketed  and  a  rule  made  to  "keep"  only  such  as  moult  late. 

5  However,  and  this  is  important,  a  hen  may  moult  late  because  she 
was  hftched  late:  max  moult  ate  because  of  geneiations  of  lowered  vi- 
taUtv  and  of  course  'such  birds  moulting  late  is  no  reason  why  they 

Sdfekl  over.  Again,  these  late  moulting  hens  or  hens  showing 
thTs  easonable  externa"  character,  make  prime  breeding  hens  for  the 
Mlo^Tsprilg.  Such  hens  are  likely  to  transmit  their  qualities 
of  late  moultino  and  persistency  in  laying  to  their  fema  e  offspring 
Howeve™  whenlt  comes  to  using  these  hens  for  breeders  it  is  eviden 
thaTthe  thin-  to  do  is  to  insist  that  besides  showing  the  externa  point 
of  late  nSing  they  have  besides  at  least  some  of  the  other  points 

6  In  conclusion:  If  this  address  has  caused  you  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  heavy  layers  have  certain  external  points  or  characters  and  u 
I  have  given  suggestions  that  will  help  you  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
these  points  or  characters  are  I  will  feel  well  repaid. 

Questions  on  Mr.  Wittman's  paper: 

A  Member:  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  feeding  has  nothing 
to  do  with  egg  production? 
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A.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  said  that  nobody  ever  asked  what 
you  would  teed  a  draft  horse  to  make5  a  trotter  out  of  him,  and  when 
a  hen  has  not  been  bom  to  lay,  she  is  not  likeiy  ever  to  be  a  good  layer 
and  there  is  no  sort  of  feeding  that  will  make  her  lay  remarkably. 
Occasionally  it  may  work  out  something  like  this;  a  bank  clerk  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  13  Rhode  Island  hens.  They  were 
just  Rhode  Island  hens,  very  nice  hens  though;  practically  all  of 
them  would  subscribe — he  didn't  pick  them,  but  they  will  subscribe 
to  a  great  many  of  these  points  I  have  brought  out.  I  looked  them  over 
very  carefully.  His  records  show  that  those  hens  averaged  in  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January  11  eggs ;  they  were  not  bred  or  selected 
by  him  for  egg  production,  but  they  laid  like  that. 

The  whole  secret  leaked  out  when  the  Mrs.  came  up  and  in  a  banter- 
ing tone  told  me,  "You  don't  know  that  Frank  almost  lives  out  there 
with  the  chickens.  He  sometimes  lets  the  meat  lie  on  his  plate  and 
goes  out  and  lives  with  his  chickens."  By  putting  in  |2  or  $3  of  work, 
he  got  perhaps  $1  worth  of  eggs,  but  that  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  When 
Mr.  Christian  said  that  he  was  going  to  guarantee  that  his  pullets  were 
going  to  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year,  he  meant  that  he  was  going  to  sell 
them  to  anybody  and  that  under  ordinary  food  and  conditions  they 
would  be  good  layers,  and  life  is  too  short  and  though  I  am  an  enthu- 
siastic poultryman,  I  consider  my  life  worth  more  than  all  the  bil- 
lions of  chickens  that  ever  lived  and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  a 
slave  to  my  chickens  nor  getting  them  to  lay  simply  by  pampering 
them  with  all  sorts  of  queer  feed  to  make  them  lay.  I'd  rather  have 
them  born  to  lay  or  bred  to  lay  or  selected  to  lay,  whichever  way  you 
want  to  put  it.  When  a  hen  lays  232  eggs  in  a  year,  she  is  going  to 
eat  a  lot ;  in  fact  her  laying  after  all,  depends  on  her  belly ;  if  she  does 
not  have  a  good  belly  so  that  she  can  eat  a  lot  and  digest  a  lot  and 
assimilate  a  lot,  she  won't  lay  a  lot. 

A  Member :  One  other  suggestion :  I  heard  a  poultryman  say  at  this 
Institute  that  a  laying  hen  will  never  get  too  fat,  no  matter  how  much 
you  feed  her. 

MR.  WITTMAN:  I  will  say  that  I  don't  believe  it.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  give  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  the  gentleman  just 
quoted;  he  had  600  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  his  testimony  was  that 
they  laid  very  poorly  last  winter  and  the  chickens  were  all  dying  of 
white  diarrhoea.  That  may  be  true  of  certain  Leghorns ;  you  cannot 
get  them  too  fat.  I  am  sure  you  are  very  tired  of  this  and  want  to  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Friends,  is  there  anything  further  to  come  be- 
fore this  Institute? 

MR.  McGOWAN:  Since  the  morning  session  there  have  been  three 
of  the  Butler  bills  placed  in  my  hands  and  I  presume  before  we  con- 
vene again,  the  others  will  arrive  from  Harrisburg.  The  Legislative 
Committee  wants  to  look  over  them,  so  that  after  adjournment  this 
Legislative  Committee  might  get  together  and  scrutinize  the  three  I 
have  m  my  possession.  I  will  say  now  that  this  Committee  might  meet 
at  the  Commercial  Hotel  in  half  an  hour. 

oQTihQir?  oeSng  An°ATUlther  business'  the  Institute  adjourned  until  May 
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May  23,  1917,  9:30  A.  M. 

Mr.  S.  C.  George  in  the  Chair. 

MR  HUTCHISON:  I  recognized  this  morning  over  in  the  Hotel 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  invite  him  over  to  speak  to  us  for  a  few  moments. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Blyholder  and  carried. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Chair  will  appoint  on  this  Committee  Secre- 
tarv  Patton,  Mr.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Way,  the  Chairman  of  this  county. 
Those  gentlemen  will  proceed  to  escort  the  gentleman  here.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  is  named  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  We  are  now  ready 
for  the  firsTtopic  of  the  morning's  session,  which  is  -Beef  Production 
in  Pennsylvania,"  by  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Heir,  of  Lancaster. 

MR  HERR:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow 
Farmers:  This  is  a  topic  that  probably  may  not  be  very  interesting 
to  some  of  you,  yet  it  is  one  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  almost  eveiy 
person  because  we  all  are  consumers  and  we  must  have  something 
to  eat  Now  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  things  seemed  to  be 
in  such  a  stringent  condition  as  at  the  present.  loiter  a  few  thoughts 
Song  the  line  of  the  possibilities  of  beef  production  hi  Bjjnyjj ™> 
and  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  of  you ,  if 
they  did*  would  be  a  most  remarkable  thing.  I  got  the  paper -type- 
written and  unfortunately  ink  was  scarce  in  DuBois  and  part  of  it  T 
can  hardly  read ;  I  don't  know  how  we  will  make  out. 

Mr  Herr  began  the  presentation  of  the  paper,  but  suspended  it 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  •  Mr.  Herr  will  be  interrupted  for  a  few  moments 
until  we  hear  from  Commissioner  Wilson.  Col.  Woodward  will  in- 
troduce Mr.  Wilson. 

COL  WOODWARD:    As  was  intimated  yesterday  very  clearly  in 
some  of  the  talks  that  he  had,  the  one  important  perhaps  I  should 
sav  most  important,  factor  in  the  proposition  of  farm  We  and  farm 
conditions  today,  is  the  factor  of  labor.  The  association  of  labor  with 
the  production  of  the  food  products  of  the  world  from  the  soil  m  one, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  anyone  who  is  thought- 
ful upon  the  subject.   It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  propriety,  therefore 
and  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  Pennsylvanians  and  to  Clearfield 
county  and  to  vour  sister  county  of  Center,  which  happens  to  be  my 
own  coimty,  and  a  matter  of  particular  pride  that  we  sWd  be  able 
to  hear  today  from  .a  man  who  has  made  himself  pf  world-wide  repute 
bv  his  fine  solution  of  labor  problems,  by  his  prominence  in  the  conduct 
of  labor  throughout  the  country  and  this  State,  and  is  personally 
known  to  a  very  great  many  in  this  county  and  m  Center  county. 
These  have  been  his  habitat,  they  have  been  his  home  and  it  i  a 
great  pleasure  and  I  consider  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  have  been 
Slled  upon  to  present  to  you  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  William 
B.  Wilson.  '    ='  ;  y 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WILSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  must  first  apologize  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  interruption  to  the  reading  of  the 
splendid  paper  you  have  just  been  listening  to.  My  purpose  in  coming 
here  today  has  not  been  that  of  consultation  with  you  but  rather 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  another  problem.  The  coal  miners 
of  the  great  central  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  the  coal  operators 
have  been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  an  adjustment  of  wage  condi- 
tions. A  strike  order  has  been  issued  to  take  effect  a  week  ago  yes- 
terday. We  cal  ed  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  both  sides, 
a  tentative  agreement  was  arrived  at  and  that  tentative  agreement 
is  subject  to  ratification  or  rejection  by  a  convention  of  coal  miners 
that  meets  in  this  city  today,  and  that  is  the  primary  purpose  of  my 
being  present  here;  but  T  assure  you  that  it  has  added  pleasure  to  the 
occasion  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  this  body  of 
intelligent  workers  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  pursuits  of 
our  State. 

The  great  war  that  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  nearly  three 
years  and  to  which  we  now  are  a  party,  has  taken  from  active  pro- 
ductive pursuits  of  life  approximately  40,000,000  people,  and  in  taking 
them  from  productive  pursuits,  they  have  been  turned  into  the  most 
destructive  activities,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  remaining 
man  power  on  the  farm,  in  the  mines,  the  shops  and  the  factories 
must  be  utilized  to  its  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  in  order  that  life 
itself  may  be  sustained,  and  in  order  further  that  we,  having  engaged 
in  this  contest,  may  curie  out  of  it  knowing  that  our  great  democracy 
has  been  preserved  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever.  (App'ause.) 

From  every  side  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  urged  to  pro- 
duce more,  plant  more  and  hai  vest  more.  It'  is  an  easy  thing  to  urge ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  plow  and  to  pick  and  to  seed 'and  to  harvest. 
In  our  own  State,  where  we  follow  mixed  farming  to  a  considerable 
extent,  our  farmers  are  in  better  position  to  harvest  all  of  the  crops 
they  can  plant  than  they  are  in  those  fields  where  mixed  farming  is  not 
pursued.  But  even  with  us,  a  gi  eat  problem  is  presented  to  us  when  it 
comes  to  the  peak  of  the  load,  the  haying  and  the  harvest  time  that, 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  come  almost  together  or  fol- 
low each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  Deparment  of  Agricu'ture  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  your  State  Department  over  which 
my  good  friend  Patton  has  the  honor  to  preside,  is  inteiested  in  the 
problem  of  greater  production  and  consequently  in  the  problem  of 
farm  labor.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  which  they  will  mobilize  to  the  best  advantage 
they  can  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
that  'abor  which  is  continuously  engaged  in  agriculture  and  also  the 
labor  that  we  can  secure  from  our  agricultural  colleges,  and  we  will 
supplement  that,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  by  endeavoring  to  secure,  during 
the  period  of  the  peak  of  the  load,  workers  from  other  lines  of  activitv 
to  help  out  in  the  haying  and  the  harvest  time  (Applause). 

In  carrying  out  those  policies  an  old  experience  of  mine  came  back 
to  me  and  we  propose  to  attempt  to  put  that  experience  into  effect. 
Way  back  in  1885  I  was  mining  ore,  iron  ore,  in  a  little  village  called 
Clinton,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley.   At  that  time  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  the  center  of  the  great 
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hop-growing  industry  of  the  country.    They  did  not  engage  to  any 
extent  in  mixed  fanning;  they  grew  hops;  and  to  my  surprise,  when 
the  hop-picking  season  arrived,  the  mines  shut  down,  the  furnaces  shut 
down,  the  little  shops  and  factories  in  the  villages  and  towns  closed 
and  everybody  went  out  and  made  a  holiday  out  of  picking  hops,  ^ow 
the  man  who  is  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  mines  or  factories, 
even  though  his  muscles  may  be  hardened  by  the  task,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  do  as  much  in  the  harvest  field  as  the  man  who  is  trained 
to  it  continuously,  and  cannot  expect  to  get  as  much  compensation  m 
return  for  the  same  number  of  hours  labor  as  the  man  who  is  the  regu- 
lar farm  hand  would  get ;  but  he  is  situated  differently  from  the  farm- 
hand.   With  the  farmhand  the  wage  question  is  a  primary  question 
because  upon  that  line  of  work  he  depends  for  a  livelihood  and  wages 
must  be,  with  him,  a  primary  consideration ;  but  the  man  who  goes 
out  from  the  mine  or  the  factory  to  help  in  harvesting  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  that  particular  line  of  work  for  his  livelihood;  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  line  of  work  he  is  following  in  the  mine  or  factory 
where  he  has  been  regularly  employed,  and  so  the  wage  question  is 
secondary  with  him.    These  people  went  out  harvesting  and  then, 
when  the  harvesting  was  over,  they  had  other  work  to  go  back  to  and 
they  went  to  that  work  without  in  any  manner  restricting  the  indus- 
trial output,  because  the  owners  of  the  mines  and  the  owners  of  the 
factories  had  made  preparation  in  advance  for  the  annual  repairs  and 
replacements  at  that  particular  period.    They  retained  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  to  proceed  with  their  repairs  and  replacements  and 
the  balance  went  out  to  work  on  the  farms  at  any  old  price  they  could 
get,  and  in  many  instances  without  compensation  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. 

It  was  the  old  barn-raising  idea  on  a  larger  scale.  I  have  on  my  lit- 
tle hill  farm  in  Tioga  county  a  barn  that  was  raised  in  1867.  I  pre- 
sume if  it  was  built  now  it  would  cost  a  great  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  build  it.  The  stone  that  is  in  the  bank  foundation  with  the 
timber  that  is  in  the  building  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  joined  and  dove-tailed  together— yet  it  was  erected  on  that  farm 
with  practically  no  expense  outside  of  the  cost  of  material  to  the  owner 
of  the  farm.  The  neighbors  gathered  in  and  they  did,  with  the  erec- 
tion of  that  barn,  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  on  a  nation-wide 
scale  with  the  gathering  of  the  crops.  They  made  a  holiday  of  it  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  holiday  out  of  the  gathering  of  the  crops 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  you  will,  always  find, 
under  those  circumstances,  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  amongst 
those  who  come  from  the  towns  who  have  been  raised  on  the  farms 
and  have  farm  experience  to  at  least  guide  those  who  have  had  no 
farm  experience,  so  that  they  will  not  be  making  any  expensive  blund- 
ers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  in  carrying  out  that 
work,  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  employers  of  the  country,  I  have 
selected  as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  volunteer 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  a  neighboring  county,  Col.  J.  L.  Spaniel. 
(Applause) So  you  will  readily  understand  that  we  are  interested  in 
your  work  here,  not  in  the  scientific  end  of  it,  because  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  make  pretentions  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  science  of  agriculture,  but  I  think  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  psychology  of  workingmen,  and  I  believe  we  can  get 
them,  in  this  period  when'  patriotism  is  necessary,  to  lay  down  their 
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tools  in  the  mines  and  in  the  factories  and  in  the  work  shops  and  go 
out  onto  the  farm  and  assist  you  in  gathering  your  harvest,  in  making 
your  hay  during  the  period  when  the  peak  of  the  load  is  heaviest  for 
you. 

Mr.  Herr  then  resumed  the  presentation  of  his  paper  which  is  as 
follows: 

BEEF  PRODUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  J.  ALDUS  HERR 


There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  production  of  beef  was  as 
necessary  in  the  United  States  as  at  the  present  crisis.  The  produc- 
tion of  beef  in  our  State  is  an  industry  that  has  long  been  established 
in  a  number  of  sections,  and  in  a  number  of  counties  it  is  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  business  of  good  faim  practice. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  decade  or  two.  But  I 
believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  farmer  who  continued  through  all  the 
changes  of  low  and  erratic  prices  was  generally  successful,  and  found 
a  good  and  convenient  place  to  market  a  large  amount  of  his  farm 
products  near  his  home.  And  in  addition  to  keeping  up  his  soil 
fertilitv,  while  in  many  instances  the  farmer  who  did  not  feed  cattle, 
more  frequently  depleted  his  farm  and  left  it  in  a  less  productive 
condition.  When  the  writer  was  a  mere  boy,  many  of  the  farmers 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  had  distilleries  and  much  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  found  a  good  market  through  this  channel ;  while 
the  refuse  known  as  swill  and  malt,  was  utilized  to  feed  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  made  both  delicious  and  economical  meat.  Through  time 
the  individual  distillery  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  many  of  the 
farmers  being  accustomed  to  this  line,  or  routine  of  good  farm  prac 
tise  had  found  it  profitable  continued  to  feed  cattle,  without  swill  or 
malt,  by  substituting  corn,  oats,  bran  and  a  few  of  the  by-products 
of  the  mills.  But  as  the  far  west  was  opened  up  for  habitation,  herds 
of  beef  cattle  began  to  increase  and  this  kind  of  live  stock  became  more 
plentiful;  the  result,  prices  declined  and  the  business  became  less 
profitable,  resulting  in  many  farmers  going  out  of  the  production  of 
beef,  and  became  specialists  along  other  lines  of  farm  life. 

The  future  fertility  of  our  soils  depends  very  largely  on  the  grow- 
ing of  live  stock  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  it  required  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  and  research  along 
agricultural  lines  than  the  present.  The  farmer  who  enters  the  cat- 
tle industry,  to  breed  and  develop  them  profitably,  and  make  it  a  suc- 
cess is  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  must  have  a 
large  amount  of  perseverance,  considerable  capital  and  much  faith 
to  back  up  the  proposition,  especially  when  prices  are  as  fictitious  and 
erratic  as  they  have  been  the  last  few  years. 

While  Pennsylvania  does  not  rank  as  one  of  the  large  stock  grow- 
ing states,  and  its  industries  are  varied,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
that  many  of  its  acres  should  not  be  producing  beef  cattle  with  profit 
to  the  grower,  and  also  furnish  the  consumer  with  good  delicious  meat. 
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In  our  State  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rolling  and  mountain 
land  not  adapted  to  the  plow,  that  should  be  utilized  for  the  growing 
of  beef  cattie.  Ma  ay  of  its  acres  are  covered  with  a  luxurious  growtn 
of  natural  grass,  and  abundant  streams  of  fresh  water,  and  not  a 
sign  of  a  hoof  to  he  seen.    Train  load  after  train  load  of  cattle  are 
brought  to  the  State  every  year,  some  to  be  stable  fed,  and  many 
others  for  direct  slaughter,  that  should  be  bred  and  developed  on  the 
broad  acres  of  Pennsylvania.    This,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  good 
husbandry.    Much  of  this  could  be  produced  within  the  bounds  of 
our  own  state ;  giving  additional  labor,  and  a  large  increase  in  capi- 
tal  that  would   circulate   in   the  community   where  the  cattle 
are  produced,  which  would  mean   a  large  asset  to  the  state 
as  well     It  would  likewise  make  a  good  home  market  for  a 
large  amount  of  surface  that  annually  goes  to  waste.  High  prices  has 
caused  many  persons  to  dispose  of  much  of  their  breeding  stock,  which 
is  a  serious  mistake.  Bv  so  doing  we  "Kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  gol- 
den egg",  and  we  eventually  will  pay  very  dearly  for  lack  of  good 
judgment.    To  eat  sirloin  steak,  someone  must  grow  and  feed  beet 
cattle,  which  means  labor  and  expense.    To  grow  calves,  someone 
must  keep  cows  that  must  be  fed  and  attended  to;  and  at  present 
manv  of  these  producers  of  animal  life  find  their  way  to  the  butcher's 
block,  and  are  slaughtered,  thus  curtailing  the  line  of  reproduction. 

Who  is  to  blame?   Certainly  not  the  breeder  of  cattle.   But  a  few 
years  ago  the  business  was  not  profitable  and  many  farmers  were 
"driven  out  of  business.  All  farm  labor  is  worthy  of  fair  compensation, 
and  our  calling  the  most  dignifying  and  respectable,  because  the 
"farmer  feeds  them  all".   The  world  at  large  must  depend  upon  the 
results  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.    The  time  is  fast  coming  when  the 
consuming  public  will  learn  this  fact,  and  pay  very  dearly  for  their 
belated  knowledge  of  farm  life.    I  believe  it  would  be  a  profitable 
proposition  if  entered  intelligently,  and  stay  with  the  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  grow  beef  cattle  in  a  very  large  part  of  our  state, 
especially  so  since  the  great  scarcity  of  laborers  for  the  farm.    V\  e 
have  natural  advantages  here  few  states  possess.   The  State  is  natur- 
ally adapted  for  growing  purposes;  much  natural  grass,  and  abund- 
ant streams  of  fresh  water,  and  a  large  part  of  the  State  adapted  to 
^rowing  corn  profitably,  and  all  the  feed  the  state  could  produce 
would  find  a  good  home  market,  eliminating  much  useless  expense. 
There  would  be  no  cause  to  seek  a  market  for  grain  elsewhere,  neither 
for  hay  or  suffage  of  any  kind;  what  a  great  advantage  this  would 
be  and  few  of  us  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  lies  at  our  door. 
In  breeding  stock  of  any  kind  so  few  persons  realize  the  importance  of 
a  good,  pure  bred  sire,  it  really  being  half  of  the  herd.    From  prac- 
tical experience  and  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  the  person  who 
enters  the  business  of  beef  production  intelligently,  and  stays  by  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years  will  be  successful.    First  of  n:l  he 
should  select  the  hest  beef  type,  adapted  to  his  locality  and  object  in 
view.    There  are  four  predominate  beef  breeds:  Durham,  or  Short- 
horn, Poll  Angus,  Herfords  and  Galloways,  each  good  of  their  kind 

and  type.  ,    ,  ... 

Owing  to  the  enormous  advance  in  feed  the  last  year  or  two,  it  lias 
become  essential  to  feed  more  economically  than  ever  before,  if  you 
will  have  a  profit  for  your  labor  and  money  invested.  This  can  be 
done  to  a  verv  large  extent  by  having  a  typical  beef,  and  growing  a 
large  part  of  the  feed  consumed.   It  has  been  proven  that  an  animal 
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kept  for  breeding  purposes  can  be  maintained  profitably  with  good 
silage  and  a  small  amount  of  cotton  seed  meal  in  addition.  One  of 
the  new  ideas  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  to  let  the  dam  nurse  the 
calf  until  well  developed,  probably  seven  or  eight  months  old,  and 
have  her  bred  to  produce  another  calf  within  the  year ;  by  so  doing  you 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  reducing  the  labor  and  util- 
izing much  cheap  feed. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  silo  much  valuable  food  can  be  taken  care  of 
that  formerly  was  largely  let  go  to  waste.    It  has  been  the  writer's 
custom  for  quite  a  number  of  years  to  stable  feed  thirty  head  of  beef 
cattle  every  winter.   While  it  has  not  been  a  mint  of  money,  it  has 
proven  a  profitable  proposition.    Last  October  I  purchased  twentv 
good  grade  Durham  cattle  at  Lancaster  Stock  Yards;  they  cost  $7.75 
per  100  pounds ;  they  averaged  in  weight  881  pounds  and  now  average 
over  1300  pounds.   They  were  brought  direct  to  the  farm  and  stabled, 
they  received  no  pasture.    We  began  to  feed  silage  gradually  until 
they  were  receiving  thirty  pounds  per  day  divided  into  two  feeds,  and 
a  small  amount  of  cotton  seed  meal,  with  some  second  crop  hay  for 
later  in  the  season  when  shredded  corn  fodder  was  substituted  for 
the  hay.    This  feed  was  continued  for  about  one  month,  when  they 
were  given  a  small  amount  of  cut  ear  corn  with  their  feed  twice  a 
day.  As  the  cob  became  more  hard  the  corn  and  the  cob  were  ground 
together;  the  remainder  of  the  season,  the  corn  and  cob  meal  was 
increased  until  the  present  time  they  are  eating  twelve  pounds  of  corn 
and  cob  meal  and  two  pounds  cotton  seed  meal  and  mixed  hay.  The 
cattle  are  in  fine  condition,  and  at  the  present  time  would  command 
a  good  price  on  the  market.   The  writer  superintended  the  feeding  of 
twenty  beef  cattle,  grade  Durham,  that  cost  $7.30  per  100  pounds, 
and  averaged  in  weight  when  bought  765  pounds.    For  two  months 
they  received  40  pounds  poor  silage  and  alfalfa  hay.   After  that  time 
a  small  amount  of  corn  and  cob  meal  was  added,  two  pounds  per  day 
and  one  pound  cotton  seed  meal  divided  in  two  feeds.  This  was  gradu- 
ally increased  until  March  1st  they  were  receiving  12  pounds  corn 
and  cnb  meal  and  three  pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  and  the  silage  was 
reduced  to  35  pounds  per  day  and  what  hay  they  would  eat  in  addi- 
tion.   They  were  fed  six  months  and  were  sold  on  foot,  scales  not 
being  convenient  to  weigh  them.    They  cost  $1,1(31.90  and  sold  for 
$2,320.00.  $1,263.20  was  realized  over  the  purchase  price.  The  cost  of 
feeding  and  labor  for  the  six  months  was  $829.50,  as  follows— 250 
bushels  corn  at  $1.15  per  bushel  $287.50;  75  tons  silage  at  $3.00, 
$225.00;  7  tons  alfalfa  hay  at  $12.00  per  ton  $84.00;  three  tons  cotton 
seed  meal  $143.00  find  labor  part  time  of  one  man  at  $15.00  a  month 
$90.00.    During  the  feeding  period  116  wagon  loads  of  good  stable 
manure  were  realized,  and  a  reasonable  value  of  $1.00  was  placed. 
This  was  made  a  total  cost  of  $1,946.30  for  the  purchase,  feed  and 
care  of  the  cattle  during  the  six  months  and  the  amount  realized  was 
$2,320.00  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle  and  $116.00  for  the  sale  of  the 
manure  or  $2,436.00,  making  a  profit  of  $489.70  or  $24.48  per  head. 
Had  they  received  cotton  seed  meal  two  months  earlier,  I  believe  the 
profit  would  have  been  increased  considerably. 

In  concluding  this  incomplete  article,  I  wish  to  say,  I  am  positively 
the  farmer  who  includes  cattle  husbandry  in  his  operation.  It  will 
prove  a  very  great  factor  in  restoring  the  food  production  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  of  the  morning  is  Prof.  W. 
H.  Tonihave,  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  State  College, 
on  the  subject  "Sheep  Raising  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farm": 

SHEEP  RAISING  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 


By  PROF.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE,  State  College,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  assigned  me 
this  morning  is  one  that  is  of  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  at  this  time,  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  national  problem  of  our  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  sheep 
contributing  as  much  to  this  source  as  probably  any  class  of  livestock 

that  we  have.  .  ,,  , 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  sheep 
industry  iu  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  quite  generally  known 
that  Pennsylvania  at  one  time  ranked  among  the  leading  sheep  states 
of  the  country.  During  the  period  from  1840  to  1880  Pennsylvania 
ranked  third  among  the  leading  sheep  states  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  which  at  that  time  was  the  center  of  the  industry. 
There  was  practically  no  decline  or  practically  no  increase  m  the 
number  of  sheep  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  from  1840  to  1880. 
During  that  period  there  were  found  approximate. y  1,750,000  sheep 
on  the  farms  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1890  this  number 
had  increased  to  approximately  945,000.  In  1910  there  were  found 
approximately  883,000,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  sheep  are  approximately  the  same  as  we  found  in  1910. 

Now  that  being  the  case,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this  decline  in 
such  an  important  industry.   We  find  that  it  was  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.    In  the  first  place,  the  low  prices  of  wool  that  prevailed 
about  1880  to  1890  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  State  of  Peunsvlvania  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  a  very 
large  number  of  sheep  were  kept  primarily  for  wool  production. 
Mutton  was  a  secondary  consideration  and  of  little  or  no  importance. 
We  find  further  that  the  expansion  of  the  sheep  industry  toward  the 
west,  the  opening  up  of  the  large  ranges,  the  laige  amount  of  land 
being  available  for  grazing  purposes,  had  a  tendency  to  i  educe  the  size 
of  the  flocks,  and  a  number  of  the  flocks  on  the  farms  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  not 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Western  sheep  grower  who  had  the 
privilege  of  free  lauds,  very  small  amount  of  labor,  practical. y  no 
restrictions  at  all  whatsoever  in  his  problem  of  production.   We  find, 
furthermore,  that  with  the  increase  or  with  the  development  of  the 
coal  industry  in  this  State  during  that  period,  that  it  had  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  farm  and  that  the  interest  in 
agriculture  materially  decreased  during  that  period.   The  resu't  was 
that  the  sheep  industry  went  with  it.    We  find  that  the  ravages  of 
doo-s  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  sheep  production;  it  discouraged  farm- 
ers'from  growing  sheep  on  the  farms  rather  than  contending  with 
them  and  taking  the  chances  of  losing  their  flocks  or  having  their 
flocks  injured  everv  year  from  tramp  dogs,  they  decided  to  do  away 
with  the  flocks  and  centered  their  efforts  along  different  lines.  The 
infestation  of  parasites,  internal  parasites,  also  was  another  reason 
for  the  decline  of  the  sheep  industry,  and  then,  furthermore,  the 
general  lack  of  interest  in  agriculture  and  livestock  during  that 
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period  was  also  another  reason  for  a  decline  in  this  important  in- 
dustry. So,  taking  the  five  or  six  reasons  stated,  we  find  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  State,  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  only  about  half  as  many  sheep  as  we  had  duiing  the  period 
from  1840  to  11)00. 

Now,  1  have  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  sheep 
production  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  has  lost  none 
of  its  natural  advantages.  We  have  as  much  grass  today  as  we  had 
50  years  ago ;  our  land  is  as  productive  as  it  was  at  that  time,  pro- 
vided it  is  given  an  opportunity;  our  natural  grazing  lands  can 
well  carry  a  laige  number  of  sheep  and  in  that  way  materially  in- 
crease the  amount  of  food  and  wool  that  is  produced  or  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  is  naturally  a 
grazing  state.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  is  more 
productive  when  permitted  to  grow  grass  than  when  put  under  the 
plow  and  cultivated.  1  have  reference  to  the  hillsides,  of  which  we 
have  thousands  in  this  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Theie  is  no  state 
in  the  Union  that  has  such  splendid  markets  as  we  have  in  this 
State.  We  have  approximately  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  peo- 
ple to  feed,  and  the  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton  that  is  consumed  is 
far  greater  than  that  which  is  being  produced  in  this  State  at  the 
present  time.  Then  there  is  another  reason:  Pennsylvania  needs 
more  livestock ;  we  should  have  more  livestock  upon  our  farms  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  there  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  growing  sheep  and  1  shall  just  brieliy  cite 
some  of  the  advantages  and  also  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
disadvantages  that  the  farmer  encounters  in  the  production  of  sheep. 

I  shall,  first,  cite  the  advantages,  because  that  seems  to  be  the 
natural  order  in  which  to  present  an  argument  of  any  kind,  yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  simply  call  your  attention  to  the  advantages  and 
not  the  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  aver- 
age farm  provides  a  profitable  source  of  income.  You  have  two  crops 
a  year,  first  the  wool  crop  and  second  the  lamb  crop,  coming  at  two 
periods  of  the  year,  which  means  additional  revenue  that  is  not  se- 
cured where  a  flock  of  sheep  provides  a  wholesome  supply  of  meat. 
There  is  no  class  of  animals  used  for  food  that  is  healthier,  freer 
from  disease,  freer  from  contagious  diseases  than  a  flock  of  sheep, 
which,  in  itself  should  be  an  argument  for  more  sheep  on  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  source  of  meat  for  the  home.  When  you  stop 
to  realize  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  in  the  United 
States  is  not  over  10  pounds  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
pork  is  about  70  pounds,  it  certainly  seems  that  something  is  wrong. 
I  believe  we  should  get  our  people  to  eat  more  lamb  and  mutton 
because  it  can  be  so  well  grown  on  the  farm  and  is  a  means  of  sup- 
plying meat  during  the  summer  when  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to 
get  fresh  meat  during  the  summer  months. 

In  the  second  place,  sheep  might  be  regarded  as  the  plant  scaven- 
gers of  the  farm.  There  is  no  class  of  animals  that  will  utilize 
weeds,  that  will  destroy  as  many  weeds  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
statement  has  often  been  made  that  a  small  flock  of  sheep  can  be 
kept  upon  the  farm  without  very  much  increase  in  the  amount  of 
labor  required  or  without  a  material  increase  in  the  amount  of 
feed  necessary.  That  statement  may  be  somewhat  far-fetched,  yet  I 
believe  that  it  is  true  to  a  large  extent.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel, 
however,  that  he  can  purchase  a  flock  of  sheep,  put  then  on  his  farm 
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and  forget  about  them  and  expect  to  get  good  returns  because  that 
certainly  would  be  a  mistaken  idea.    Tuere  is  no  animal  on  tne 
farm  that  will  destroy  weeds  to  the  same  extent  as  sheep.  Ihere 
are  very  few  weeds  that  grow  upon  our  farms  that  cannot  be 
utilized  and  are  not  reashed  at  some  period  by  sheep.    That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  certain  period  in  the  growth  of  that  weed  at  which 
the  sheep  on  the  farm  will  take  advantage  of  utilizing  that  for 
food  and  in  that  way  convert  it  into  an  edible  product  rather  than 
to  have  it  as  a  pest  on  the  place.    At  the  present  time  we  ajre 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  getting  fertilizers  for  our  farms.  We 
feel  the  high  price  of  commercial  fertilizers ;  we  realize  that  in  order 
to  increase  crop  production,  it  is  necessary  to  put  greater  fertility 
into  the  land,  and  there  is  no  ciass  of  animals  on  the  farm  that 
will  produce  manure  that  is  richer  or  more  desirable  for  crop  pro- 
duction than  sheep  manure.    The  statement  has  frequently  been 
made  that  a  flock  of  sheep  upon  a  piece  of  land  will  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  it,  will  improve  the  land  rather  than  impoverish  it,  and  I 
believe  you  will  And  that  to  be  tine.    If  you  have  a  flock  of  sheep 
that  you  can  turn  out  on  a  stubble  field  in  the  fall  to  consume  the 
weeds  that  are  bound  to  grow  and  leave  the  manure  staying  right 
on  the  land,  it  is  going  to  improve  the  condition  of  that  field  very 
materially    I  have  in  mind  now  a  field  in  western  Minnesota.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through  that  sec- 
tion in  the  summer  and  visiting  a  man's  farm.    I  saw  a  quarter 
section  of  wheat  that  was  much  better  than  the  wheat  on  the  rest 
of  his  farm  and  I  asked  the  reason  for  it  and  this  man  told  me  that 
the  previous  fall  he  purchased  a  number  of  sheep  in  Montana  and 
shipped  them  to  his  farm  and  had  them  grazed  there  during  the 
fail  and  he  said  they  consumed  all  the  weeds  and  made  use  of  all  the 
vegetation  but  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  improving  the  condition  ot 
thai  land  and  if  that  man  had  disposed  of  his  flock  of  sheep  at  a  loss, 
they  would  still  have  been  kept  at  a  profit  figuring  indirect  returns 
from  the  iinpioved  condition  of  that  stubble  field,  and  that  same 
condition  can  be  applied  in  Pennsylvania. 

Now  a  great  deal  has  been  said  during  the  past  year  and  a  half 
with  i'cIVi ence  to  increasing  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  1  believe  the  number  have  been  materially  in- 
creased dining  li  e  past  year,  and  that  there  will  be  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  number  during  the  next  12  months.  That  means  that, 
first  of  all,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  type  or  breed 
of  sheen  to  select.  That  again  becomes  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence rather  than  anv  hard  and  fast  rule.  I  believe  the  rule  to  follow 
is  to  select  the  breed  of  sheep  found  in  your  immediate  vicmrty, 
providing  Hocks  if  desirable  breed  can  be  located,  rather  than  going 
a  lon<*  ways  from  home  in  the  selection  of  your  breeding  stock,  but 
most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  more  or  less  difficult  be- 
cause there  are  only  a  few  sections  of  Pennsylvania  where  there  are 
desirable  flocks  of  sheep  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  the  present  time  to  bring  in  a 
number  of  western  ewes  to  be  sold  to  farmers  for  breeding  purposes. 
I  believe  those  ewes  can  be  handled  to  advantage  by  the  farmers  in 
this  State.  They  will  be  ewes  of  fine  wool  foundation,  cross-bred,  but 
will  come  from  sections  where  they  are  comparatively  free  from 
parasites,  and  they  will  be  hardy.   Those  used,  bred  to  good  mutton 
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rams,  I  believe  will  make  the  foundation  of  splendid  flocks  of  sheep. 
I  do  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  will  have  good  prices  for  wool 
and  mutton  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  es- 
tablish a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm.  A  Philadelphia  wool  and  textile 
association  is  back  of  the  movement  and  I  was  told  recently  by  the 
president  of  this  association  that  they  planned  to  bring  in  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  breeding  ewes  during  the  next  six  months. 
Furthermore  we  find  that  there  are  available  quite  a  large  number 
of  first  class  breeding  ewes  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
that  should  stay  in  this  State  rather  than  be  shipped  out  of  the  State 
to  Ohio  and  Texas  and  other  states  where  there  is  a  demand  for  good 
breeding  .ewes.  During  a  period  of  this  kind  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency to  adopt  the  class  of  livestock  that  is  profitable.  Quite  fre- 
quently a  man  gets  the  idea  that  he  should  put  a  flock  of  sheep  on  his 
farm  and  he  feels  that  there  is  no  use  in  fooling  with  a  small  flock, 
that  he  should  put  on  100  or  200  ewes  or  none  at  all. 

That  is  a  very  serious  mistake.  I  shall  never  forget  a  remark  made 
by  a  very  successful  sheep  man  in  Canada.  A  man  asked  him  the 
question  whether  he  should  start  with  a  flock  of  300  or  500.  He  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  experience.  He  said  he  had  not. 
He  says,  "My  friend,  if  you  will  start  with  a  stock  of  25  ewes  and 
a  ram,  you  will  be  better  off  five  years  from  now  or  10  years  from 
now  than  you  will  be  if  you  stait  with  300  or  400.  You  wiil  find 
that  you  will  get  your  experience,  it  will  not  be  very  expensive  and 
you  will  grow  into  the  sheep  business  rather  than  go  into  it;"  and 
I  believe  that  should  be  the  advice  to  every  man  who  has  not  had 
experience  in  the  sheep  business,  to  grow  into  rather  than  to  go  into 
it,  because  you  will  find  that  there  are  times  when  you  will  have 
your  troubles,  and  if  you  have  a  flock  of  200  or  300  and  have  not  had 
sheep  experience,  your  troubles  will  multiply  and  you  will  become 
discour  aged ;  so  that  should  be,  to  my  mind,  the  advice  to  every  man 
who  wants  to  put  a  flock  of  sheep  on  his  place,  to  start  with  a  small 
flock  rather  than  to  get  a  large  number  to  begin  with.  I  believe, 
further,  that  we  should  combine  wool  and  mutton  production.  Dur- 
ing normal  periods  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  farm  for  wool  alone.  With  the  prevailing  price  of  wool 
it  is  possible,  but  we  are  not  always  going  to  have  50c  and  60c  wool. 
I  believe  we  should  work  the  combination  of  the  two  to  get  as  large 
returns  from  both  wool  and  mutton  as  possible. 

In  the  securing  of  breeding  animals,  it  is  highly  important  that 
you  get  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  individuals.  If  you  buy  your 
breeding  ewes  on  the  open  market,  at  the  stockyards,  for  instance, 
you  should  be  careful  that  you  are  not  buying  oid  and  worn  out  ewes; 
they  should  be  young  ewes,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  four  years. 
If  their  mouths  are  broken,  if  they  have  lost  their  teeth,  it  means 
that  they  will  not  do  well  for  you  in  the  feed  lot,  that  they  will  not 
be  good  breeders.  You  should  also  examine  them  closely  to  see 
that  they  have  full  udders.  In  other  words,  frequently  in  shearing 
or  through  accidents  there  is  a  loss  of  one  side  of  the  udder,  some- 
times both  sides  of  the  udders  are  destroyed,  and  such  a  ewe  is  of 
no  use  to  you  as  a  breeding  animal.  With  every  flock  of  ewes  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  ram  and  that  individual  should,  by  all  means, 
be  a  pure  bred  and  of  as  good  quality  as  you  can  purchase,  as  your 
means  will  permit.    The  sire  of  any  herd  of  livestock  is  fully  50 
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per  cent,  and  any  weakness  that  you  may  purchase  in  this  indi- 
vidual is  going  to  be  transmitted  to  his  offspring,  all  the  lambs 
in  the  flock,  and  for  this  reason  I  feel  it  is  more  important  that 
you  invest  your  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  good  ram  rather  than 
to  buy  pure  bred  ewes,  to  begin  with.  Buy  high  grade  ewes  for  a 
commercial  flock,  use  a  good  pure  bred  ram,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  will  onlv  be  a  comparatively  few  years  until  you  have  built  up 
a  strong,  vigorous  flock  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
market;  but  if  you  are  careless  in  the  selection  of  the  ram,  if  you 
buy  a  low  grade  or  a  scrub  ram,  you  will  find  that  you  will  be 
breeding  sheep  for  five  or  ten  years  and  make  little  or  no  progress  in 
your  operations.  There  is  no"  animal  in  which  you  can  invest  your 
money  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  sire  of  the  herd,  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  sheep.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  your  farm,  you  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  management,  and  that  is  even  more  important  than 
putting  the  flock  of  sheep  on  the  place. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  dependent  upon  two  periods  of  years,  and  these  two  periods 
are  during  the  breeding  season  and  during  the  lambing  season.  The 
flock  of  sheep  will  take  care  of  itself  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
providing  you  give  it  something  to  eat  and  give  it  a  place  to  sleep, 
but  if  you  do  not  give  it  close  attention  during  the  breeding  season 
and  during  the  lambing  season,  your  profits  are  going  to  be  materially 
reduced,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  enterprise  is  going  to  be  con- 
ducted at  a  loss  rather  than  at  a  profit.    In  preparing  the  flock 
for  breeding  it  is  essential  that  they  be  in  good  condition.  In 
other  words,  the  ewe  flock  on  the  place  has  been  run  down  some- 
what by  the  lambs  suckling  the  ewes  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  possibly  a  slight  shortage  of  pasture  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  if  you  plan  to  breed  the  ewes  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October ;  for  that  reason  it  is  essential 
that  we  follow  the  practice  of  flushing  the  ewes.    By  that  means  we 
slightly  improve  their  condition,  and  this  can  be  done  in  two  or 
three  ways.    During  the  month  of  August  it  is  essential  that  you 
either  turn  the  flock  of  ewes  on  a  fresh  pasture,  a  second  growth 
clover,  a  rape  pasture  or  some  forage  crops  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  feed,  or  if  you  cannot  provide  them  with  a  new  pasture, 
add  some  grain  to  the  feed  that  they  get  from  the  pasture.    If  you 
feed  the  flock  of  ewes  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  grain  a 
day  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  you  begin  to  breed  the  ewes,  you 
will  be  in  better  condition  for  breeding,  that  they  will  be  bred  during 
a  shorter  period  of  time  and  will  have  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
lambs  during  the  lambing  season  in  spring.    The  old  saying  is 
that  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  the  lamb  or  the  pig  is  before  the 
females  are  bred  and  then  continue  to  feed  the  dams  so  as  to  give 
the  offspring  every  opportunity  for  development.    There  are  a  num- 
ber of  grain  mixtures  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  if  you  do 
not  provide  the  pasture;  a  mixture  of  bran  and  oats,  two  parts  of 
oats  and  one  of  bran,  is  probably  as  desirable  as  any  feed  that  you 
can  get  for  this  purpose.    On  the  other  hand,  this  year,  the  price  of 
fee<3  being  high,  I  believe  that  every  man  should  resort  to  the  use 
of  pasture  crops  so  far  as  possible  rather  than  increase  the  amount  of 
grain  necessary  to  carry  his  breeding  animals. 
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Now,  it  is  important  that  the  rain  be  in  just  as  good  condition 
as  the  ewes.  A  month  or  six  weeks  before  you  start  to  breed  the 
ewes  it  is  essential  that  the  ram  be  given  some  grain,  even  though 
he  has  a  good  pasture,  he  should  be  fed  some  grain  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  condition;  a  combination  of  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  of 
bran  wid  do  this.  We  do  not  want  the  ram  in  high  condition  of 
flesh  and  we  do  not  want  him  fat,  but  we  want  him  strong  and  vig- 
orous so  that  he  is  in  the  very  best  of  condition  during  that  period, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  will  have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the 
lamp  crop  the  next  spring.  There  are  several  methods  to  follow  in 
breeding  ewes;  one  is  what  we  call  hand  coupling  and  the  other  is 
to  turn  the  ram  out  with  the  ewe  flock.  It  is  a  poor  practice  to  allow 
the  ram  to  remain  with  the  ewe  flock  during  the  entire  year.  If 
that  is  done  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  ewes  are  bred  early,  the 
lambs  will  come  during  the  cold  winter  months  before  you  expect 
them,  and  your  losses  will  be  heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can 
get  the  ewes  ail  bred  during  four  or  five  weeks,  it  will  mean  that 
the  lamb  crop  will  come  during  that  time,  and  you  can  employ  a  man 
or  you  yourself  can  look  after  them  and  give  them  the  very  best  at- 
tention, instead  of  devoting  two  or  three  months  during  the  spring 
to  looking  after  the  lamb  crop  and  being  uncertain  just  when  the 
ewes  are  going  to  lamb.  The  winter  feeding  of  the  breeding  ewes  is 
important,  in  that  they  require  a  large  amount  of  grain,  not  that 
they  should  be  fattened,  but  they  should  gain  slightly  in  weight  be- 
cause of  developing  the  feeders,  which  must  be  properly  nourished, 
and  the  ewe  flock  should  be  fed  on  farm  feeds  so  far  as  possible.  The 
use  of  legume  hay,  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans  or  cow  peas,  all  make 
excellen  feed  for  breeding  ewes.  A  small  amount  of  silage  can  be  fed 
to  good  advantage.  All  of  our  experiments  show  that  feeding  from 
one  to  three  pounds  of  silage  per  head  per  day  has  a  very  desirable 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  breeding  animal. 

It  is  not  a  desirable  practice,  however,  to  breed  ewes  on  silage  as  a 
sole  roughage.  If  that  is  done,  you  will  find  that  the  lambs  that  are 
born  are  of  large  body  and  lack  thrift  and  vigor.  If  you  have  a 
good  quality  of  legume  hay,  you  can  withhold  the  grain  during 
most  of  the  winter  season,  and  unless  your  ewes  are  in  splendid  condi- 
tion of  flesh,  it  will  pay  you  to  add  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
grain,  a  mixture  of  bran,  oats,  corn  and  oil  meal  to  the  roughage  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  ewes  begin  to  lamb ;  you  will  find  that 
that  will  improve  their  condition  and  stimulate  milk  flow  and  they 
will  be  in  better  condition  to  take  care  of  the  lamb  at  the  time  of 
birth.  Furthermore  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  your  ewes  grain  after 
the  lambs  have  been  dropped.  You  will  find  that  any  feed  that  is 
allowed  the  ewe  during  that  period  is  going  to  be  utilized  to  the 
advantage  of  the  lamb,  that  is,  providing  you  have  ewes  that  are 
good  milkers  and  take  good  care  of  the  lambs.  With  reference  to 
shelter,  it  is  not  important  that  you  have  a  warm  place  for  sheep, 
they  do  not  require  it.  All  that  sheep  require  is  a  place  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  the  cold  winds  and  the  rain,  and  where  they 
are  dry  under  foot.  That  means  that  you  can  make  use  of  inexpensive 
shelter  rather  than  putting  up  an  expensive  sheep  shed  to  house 
a  flock  of  sheep,  but  it  will  pay  you  to  provide  protection  where 
they  can  be  comfortable  and  dry.  If  you  are  going  to  have  lambs 
come  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  it  will  be  es- 
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sential  that  you  have  somewhat  more  comfortable  quarters,  but 
that  is  not  the  best  practice  for  the  average  farmer,  unless  you  are 
going  to  make  a  specialty  of  growing  hothouse  lambs  for  Easter 
markets  During  the  month  of  March  is  a  better  time  to  have  the 
lamb  crop  come,  that  is  prior  to  the  time  that  the  general  farm 
work  requires  vour  attention,  and  as  a  rule  the  season  is  more  favor- 
able and,  under  Pennsylvania  conditions,  that  is  a  better  time  to 
have  the  lambs  arrive  rather  than  earlier  in  the  year.  I ^  stated  a 
moment  ago  that  the  lambing  time  is  fully  as  important  as  the  breed- 
ing period,  and  that  is  true.  The  young  lambs  will  get  along  fairly 
wed  if  they  get  a  good  start  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Alter 
that  they  require  nothing  more  than  protection  from  snow  and  ram. 
and  a  drv  place  to  sleep,  but  you  may  have  some  difficulty  m  getting 
the  lambs  started  during  the  first  day  or  two.  Quite  frequently 
lambs  get  chilled,  and  we  should  avoid  that  so  far  as  possible. 

For  that  ieason  we  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some  pro- 
vision where  you  can  put  the  ewes  into  a  separate  pen  or  separate 
place  a  day  or  two  before  the  lambs  will  be  dropped  and  where  they 
can  be  kept  under  somewhat  more  favorable  conditions  and  in  some- 
what warmer  quarters.  If  you  are  housing  your  breeding  ewes  m 
a  shed  it  may  pay  vou  to  have  doors  fastened  on  the  south  or  on 
the  part  of  the  shed"  that  is  open  so  that  they  can  be  dropped  and 
that  the  ewes  can  be  made  comfortable,  and  then  have  half  a  dozen 
lambing  pens  within  that  shed.  In  that  way  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  lambs  being  chilled.  If  the  lambs  are  chilled,  it  is  essential  that 
vou  warm  the  bodv,  either  put  it  into  a  basket  or  take  it  into  the 
house  where  it  can' be  put  next  to  the  stove  and  thoroughly  warmed, 
rhoroughlv  dried,  and  then  get  some  of  the  ewes  milk  into  its  sys- 
tem as  quick  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  that  will  stimulate 
growth,  nothing  that  will  revive  a  chilled  lamb  as  quickly  as  its 
mother's  milk,  and  it  is  essential  that  you  watch  it  during  a  period 
of  two  or  three  days.  The  lamb  may  be  strong  and  vigorous  the  first, 
second  and  third  'day,  and  the  fourth  day  it  may  become  lacking  in 
its  appetite,  mav  become  droopy,  standing  around.  If  that  is  the 
case  resort  to  the  castor  oil  bottle  and  give  it  something  that  will 
thoroughlv  flush  its  svstem  to  get  rid  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive 
tract.  There  is  always  danger  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  of 
constipation  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  system,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  as  soothing  as  castor  oil  to  the  system  of  a  lamb. 

Then  we  want  to  grow  these  lambs  to  the  market  age  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  as  well  as  a 
combination  of  grain  and  ewes  milk.  In  other  words,  we  should  at- 
tempt to  grow  them,  get  them  ready  for  the  market,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  never  lose  the  baby  fat.  You  will  find  that  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  lambs  will  take  some  grain.  I 
should  provide  a  crib  where  the  lambs  can  get  to  some  finely  ground 
corn  meal,  oats  with  the  hulls  sifted  out  and  possibly  a  little  oil 
meal  and'  that  will  very  materially  aid  the  ewe  in  bring  up  the 
lamb'  and  force  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  you  will  always  get 
more  money  for  a  well  fattened  lamb  than  you  can  get  for  a  year- 
ling or  a  sheep  that  is  kept  a  year  on  the  place,  up  to  the  time  that 
it  is  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  feeding  of  wetheis  was  the  practice  all  over  the  country, 
but  very  little  of  that  is  being  done  at  the  present  time,  because  you 
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can  realize  more  money  by  disposing  of  a  lamb  rather  than  to  keep 
the  weather.  Now,  that  might  seem  as  though  you  are  not  doing 
your  share  in  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  because 
if  these  lambs  were  kept  until  they  weighed  125  to  150  pounds  and 
were  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old,  you  would  get  a  greater  amount 
of  total  meat  instead  of  selling  them  as  lambs  when  they  weighed 
from  75  to  80  pounds;  but  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  grain  to  get  this  increase  in  weight 
from  80  to  150  pounds;  it  takes  more  grain  to  make  a  pound  of  gain 
as  the  lamb  increases  in  weight.  Furthermore,  if  you  dispose  of 
your  lambs  during  the  spring  and  summer,  you  can  increase  the 
number  of  breeding  animals  on  your  place,  and  in  that  way  in- 
crease the  amount  of  meat  that  is  produced  upon  your  farm,  and 
you  will  find  it  more  profitable  than  to  retain  the  lambs  until  they 
are  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  age. 

We  want  to  use  forage  crops  so  far  as  possible.  Get  your  lambs 
and  your  breeding  animals  out  on  pasture  just  as  soon  as  you 
can,  because  it  will  improve  their  condition  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  You  will  find  that  it  will  cost  you  about  as  much 
again  to  feed  the  ewes  during  the  winter  as  to  maintain  them 
during  1he  summer,  even  though  that  is  a  shorter  feeding  period. 
You  will  find  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  breeding  ewes  in 
tbe  dry  lot  during  the  winter  months,  which  is  approximately  five 
months  in  this  State,  is  just  about  as  much  again  as  expensive  as 
to  maintain  them  during  the  seven  months  when  they  are  out  on 
pasture,  so  it  is  essential  to  get  them  out  on  pasture  just  as  early 
as  possible.  Good  bluegrass  pasture,  or  better  still,  if  you  can  get 
a  field  of  rye,  while  it  is  not  the  best  kind  of  pasture,  it  provides 
early  pasture  and  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
flock  of  sheep.  The  lambs,  if  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  early  market, 
shonld  be  fed  grain  or  pasture;  that  means  that  March  and  April 
lambs  can  be  disposed  of  as  market  lambs  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  that  helps  you  out  in  another  respect,  namely, 
at  the  shortage  of  pasture  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  always  greater  danger  from  internal 
parasites  during  that  period  than  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  lamb. 
So  many  farmers  insist  on  permitting  their  lambs  to  grow  up  with- 
out proper  trimming,  that  is,  docking  and  castrating.  The  lambs 
should  be  docked  and  castrated  when  they  are  a  couple  of  weeks 
old.  You  will  find  that  that  will  not  only  improve  the  condition  of 
your  flock,  but  they  will  sell  for  more  money  on  the  market  and 
there  is  much  less  danger  from  maggots  during  the  summer  months. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  flock  of  lambs  or  a  flock  of  mature  sheep 
existing  upon  the  farm  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  without  being 
properly  docked  and  the  male  lambs  castrated  before  they  are 
put  on  the  market.  There  are  a  variety  of  crops  that  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  Permanent  pasture  is  desirable  because  it  requires 
less  labor,  but  you  will  find  that  for  the  growing  of  lambs  the  use 
of  animal  forage  crops  is  possibly  more  desirable  than  the  use  of 
permanent  pasture.  That  is  especially  true  if  they  must  be  re- 
stricted to  a  comparatively  small  area.  You  can  use  any  of  the 
forage  crops,  such  as  oats  and  peas,  clover,  alfalfa  and  rape  for 
maintaining  the  flock  of  sheep. 

Now  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
sheep  industry  in  this  state  was  the  parasites  that  we  frequently 
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And  among  our  flock.    The  statement  has  often  been  made  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  stomach  worms  or  internal 
parasites,  that  more  people  would  have  become  rich  through  the 
keeping  of  a  flock  of  sheep  than  any  other  class  of  animals,  and 
I  believe  that  is  tiue.    They  are  destroying  every  year  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  good,  strong  sheep.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
destroy  the  lambs  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  into 
strong,  vigorous  breeding  animals,  and  you  will  find  that  the  lambs 
are  much  more  subject  to  stomach  woims  than  the  pasture  sheep. 
It  seems  that  they  can  get  a  better  hold  and  reduce  the  vitality  of 
lambs  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  is  the  case  with  mature 
breeding  animals.    There  are  very  few  flocks  of  shep  that  are  en- 
tirely free  from  internal  parasites,  but  there  are  others  that  are 
troubled  a  great  deal  nrore  than  some  that  are  properly  managed  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  like  to  dispose  of  the  lamb  crop  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  those  that  are  to  be  sold  as  market 
lambs.    These  that  are  to  be  retained  as  breeders  should  be  put  on 
fresh  pasture  during  that  period  in  order  to  avoid  getting  them  in- 
fested with  stomach  worms.  It  is  desirable  practice  to  change  pasture 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  if  that  can  be  done,  either  that  or  allow- 
ing them  to  run  over  a  large  area.    We  sometimes  wonder  where 
the  worms  come  from,  but  you  will  find  that  practically  every  pasture 
is  infested  to  a  certain  extent,  or  if  new  breeding  animals  are  brought 
in,  they  are  brought  in  in  that  way.   The  whole  flock  may  become  in- 
fested.   You  will  find  the  symptoms  something  like  this,  that  when 
you  bring  your  flock  of  sheep  up  for  the  evening,  you  may  find  that 
two  or  three  lambs  seem  to  be  lagging  behind,  they  are  not  coming 
up,  they  seem  to  lack  thrift  and  vigor,  and  if  you  examine  those 
lambs  you  will  find  that  the  skin  is  white,  is  pale  instead  of  being 
pink,  it  has  a  bluish  tint.    If  you  examine  the  inside  of  the  eye  of 
these  lambs,  you  will  find  that  instead  of  having  a  nice,  bright,  pink 
color,  it  is  white,  which  means  that  the  internal  parasiles  which 
are  found  in  the  true  stomach  of  the  lamb  are  sucking  the  life  out 
of  that  lamb.    If  you  allow  that  lamb  to  go  on  without  feeding  it, 
without  caring  for  it,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the  flock  will 
die.  they  will  lack  thrift,  they  will  lack  condition  and  they  will 
not  do  well  on  the  feed  which  you  apply. 

We  feel  that  in  every  case  a  preventative  is  far  mere  desirable 
than  to  seek  a  remedy.  Why,  we  have  some  remedies  that  seem  to 
be  fairly  successful  in  combatting  the  stomach  worm,  yet  we  have 
nothing  that  is  as  satisfactory  as  to  try  and  avoid  an  infestation  of 
the  flock;  so  by  changing  the  pasture  or  putting  the  lambs  on  a 
clean  pasture  that  has  not  had  sheep  for  a  year,  or  where  the  annual 
crops  are  being  used,  you  will  find  that  that  is  far  more  desirable 
than  to  try  and  combat  the  stomach  Avorm  after  the  flock  is  infected. 
But  if  the  flock  is  infected,  why  then  you  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  try  and' get  rid  of  them — get  rid  of  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Now,  there  are  several  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  and  I 
am  just  going  to  leave  one  suggestion  with  you.  This  is  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  gasoline  or  turpentine  treatment.  You  must  treat  the 
entire  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  if  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
the  entire  flock  should  be  kept  off  of  feed  for  a  period  of  at  least 
12  hours. 

Assuming  that  you  are  going  to  treat  that  flock  tomorrow,  they 
should  be  put  in  an  enclosure  this  afternoon  or  evening  and  not  per- 
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ruitted  to  have  feed  tonight  or-  tomorrow  morning.  Then  tomorrow 
morning  treat  them  and  turn  them  out  on  pasture  and  again  give 
them  a  chance  to  feed  and  again  take  them  up  tomorrow  evening  or 
allow  them  to  run  over  for  a  day  and  take  them  up  again  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  and  give  them  another  treatment.  In  other 
words,  we  want  to  apply  a  treatment  at  least  three  days  in  succes- 
sion or  every  other  day  for  a  period  of  six  days.  The  solution  that 
is  recommended  is  one  made  up  of  5  ounces  of  cow's  milk,  using 
whole  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  gasoline  and  one  tablespoouful  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  and  give  that  to  the  lambs  by  means  of  a  drenching 
bottle,  using  a  long  necked  bottle,  or  if  you  have  a  rubber  bottle  made 
specially  for  that  purpose,  use  it;  for  mature  sheep  we  increase  the 
dose  slightly;  for  a  150  or  175  pound  ewe  or  lamb,  we  practically 
double  the  dose. 

Now  you  will  find  that  shortly  after  this  treatment  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  lambs  will  become  dizzy  and  some  of  them  will  be  lying 
around  on  the  ground  as  though  they  were  intoxicated,  but  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  dying  from  this  treatment  and  you  will  find 
that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  they  will  be  upon  their  feet  again 
and  get  out  to  forage.  Now  it  is  essential  that  they  are  kept  off 
feed.  If  you  give  this  treatment  on  a  full  stomach,  so  to  speak,  you 
will  find  that  it  will  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  stomach  worm. 
Apply  this  treatment  at  three  periods  in  succession,  then  allow  them 
to  go  on  for  a  period  of  about  10  days  and  then  give  I  hem  another 
treatment  and  if  you  can  put  them  out  on  clean  pasture  in  addition 
to  this,  you  will  find  that  your  flock  is  going  to  be  fairly  free  from 
stomach  worms  unless  they  have  been  so  badly  infected  that  their 
vitality  has  been  so  reduced  and  parasites  have  so  taken  the  strength 
of  the  lambs  that  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  survival. 

There  is  just  one  other  drawback,  one  that  has  frequently '-been 
discussed;  I  believe  it  was  discussed  here  yesterday,  the  question; 
of  the  dog  menace.  I  believe  the  dog  and  internal  parasites  have  done 
more  to  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  farms  of  t lie  1'nited 
States  than  any  other  one  thing.  Some  people  look  on  this  matter 
lightly,  feeling  that  the  sheep  men  are  prejudiced.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  is  a  very  serious  problem,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  good  grade  ewes  are  worth  from  $10  to  $15  a  piece,  and  to 
have  a  mongrel  dog  that  somebody  is  harboring  come  into  your 
flock  and  mutilate  from  one  to  a  dozen  during  the  night  cannot 
be  looked  at  lightly.  Try  as  you  will,  you  are  going  to  have  trouble. 
Just  as  an  illustration,  night  before  last  a  mongrel  dog  got  into  our 
flock  of  sheep,  75  breeding  ewes,  and  injured  a  dozen  of  them.  Now 
that  dog  is  a  worthless  cur  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  three  or  four  of 
these  ewes  will  die.  The  other  eight  are  going  to  be  of  very  little  use 
as  breeders,  and  it  has  demoralized  the  flock  for  some  time  to  come; 
in  other  words,  the  balance  of  the  flock  has  lost  its  nerve,  and  as 
someone  said  some  time  ago,  the  owner  of  the  sheep  loses  his  nerve 
as  well ;  in  other  words,  he  discards  his  flock  and  makes  up  his 
mind  that  as  long  as  the  tramp  dog  is  going  to  be  harbored,  is 
going  to  have  the  privilege  of  roaming  about  and  injuring  a  flock  of 
sheep,  he  is  going  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  it  seems  now  that  we  are  going  to 
have  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  a  dog  law  that  is  going 
to  protect  sheep  men,  that  is  going  to  protect  the  men  that  are  in- 
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terested  in  good  dogs  and  that  is  going  to  do  away  with  the  dogs  that 
are  proving  such  a  menace  as  to  this  important  industry  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  that  there  is  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  sheep  industry  in  this  State.  I 
believe  we  should  have,  within  the  next  five  years,  a  million  and 
a  ha  if  sheep  on  the  farms  in  this  State  and  instead  of  having  them 
in  large  flocks,  we  should  have  small  flocks  upon  a  large  number 
of  farms,  where  they  can  be  taken  care  of  without  a  great  deal  of 
additional  labor,  where  in  most  cases,  there  are  boys  and  girls  that 
are  willing  to  take  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep  especially  if  desirable 
breeding  ewes  are  selected  and  a  good  pure  bred  ram  is  used,  so  you 
can  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  lamb  crop  from  year  to  year, 
and  where  the  bov  and  girl  or  the  grown  ups  that  are  looking  after  the 
sheep  can  fee  that  they  are  making  progress  or  that  they  are  doing 
constructive  work  along  the  lines  of  livestock  breeding. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  is  "Problems  in  Pork  Pro- 
duction," by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler,  Livestock  Commissioner  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  Minker  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 


PROBLEMS  IN  PORK  PRODUCTION 


By  PROF  F.  C.  MINKLER,  Livestock  Commissioner,  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Mr.  President,  Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  this  morning  following  an 
orator  such  as  Secretary  Wilson  and  a  man  with  an  intellect  and  a 
trained  mind  such  as  Prof.  Tomhave,  which  reminds  me  of  a  story 
that  was  told  me  at  one  time  about  a  little  spider  that  was  crawling 
along  on  the  ceiling  of  a  dining  room.  All  at  once  it  lost  its  foot- 
hold and  fell  into  a  bowl  of  honey,  and  rather  than  try  to  get  out 
of  the  bowl  of  honey,  he  was  quite  content  to  lick  himself  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  (Laughter).  Now  if  I  had  the  oratory  of  Secretary 
Wilson  and  the  intellect  of  your  Prof.  Tomhave,  who  is  doing  such 
splendid  work  in  Pennsylvania,  I  dare  say  that  I  might  approach  this 
problem  in  pork  production  with  more  interest  perhaps  and  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

I  view  with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  the  situation  that  presents 
itself  to  the  American  farmer  today,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  food  for  the  human  being,  but  food  for  our  plants  as  well.  Why  is 
it  then  that  we  are  stimulating  or  trying  to  speed  up  in  beef  pro- 
duction and  in  sheep  production  and  in  pork  production?  It  is  be- 
cause many  of  us  realize  that  the  United  States  today  is  worse  off 
or  equally  as  bad  off  from  the  standpoint  of  food,  as  England  was  a 
year  ago.  We  do  not  realize  the  situation,  I  dare  say.  Our  bottle 
of  milk  is  delivered  to  our  back  door  every  morning.  We  can  get 
our  pork  chops  and  our  mutton  chops  and  our  beefsteak  the  same  as 
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heretofore.  We  do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  pre- 
sents itself,  but  "Paddy"  and  the  pig  may  save  us.  Why  is  it  that 
pork  production  is  a  useful  industry  for  the  Pennsylvania  farmer? 
It  is  simply  because  the  pig  as  a  machine  is  an  efficient  means  of 
converting  farm  crops  into  edible  products.  Our  good  friend  told  us 
this  morning  about  the  efficiency  of  the  beef  steer.  Prof.  Tomhave 
applauded  the  merits  of  the  sheep,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Pig  can  take  100  pounds  of  digestible  nutriment  and  make  three  times 
as  much  edible  food  out  of  it  as  can  a  beef  steer  or  a  mutton  sheep. 
Doctor  Jordan  of  the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  tells  us 
that  give  a  dairy  cow  100  pounds  of  digestible  nutriment  and  she 
will  produce  for  us  eight  pounds  of  edible  solids.  If  you  give  a  pig 
the  same  amount,  he  will  produce  for  us  15  pounds  of  digestible 
solids.  If  you  give  that  to  a  beef  steer,  you  will  get  6.7  pounds,  and 
if  you  give  it  to  a  sheep,  you  will  get  6.5  pounds;  so,  after  all,  the 
pig  is  an  agency  for  economically  converting  not  only  giain  prod- 
ucts but  waste  products  into  edible  food,  and  so  long  as  we  keep 
him  busy  every  hour  of  his  life  eating,  feeding,  sleeping  and  eating 
more  feed  and  gaining  every  day  and  recognize  that  he  is  a  machine, 
not  to  entertain  us  but  to  work  for  us,  we  will  appreciate  his  effi- 
ciency in  this  respect. 

Now  ^et  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  problems  in  pork  production. 
Someone  has  said  that  pork  production  affords  an  advantage  because 
it  is  easy  to  get  out.  If  you  don't  get  out  by  selling  your  pigs,  cholera 
will  help  you  out;  and  possibly  that  is  true.  The  dairy  farmer  who 
invests  vast  amounts  of  money  in  the  construction  of  dairy  barns 
and  silos  and  other  buildings  and  equipment,  must  stay  in  tire  busi- 
ness to  a  certain  extent  or  go  out  at  a  great  sacrifice.  A  man  who 
enters  pork  production  does  not  have  to  construct  expensive  build- 
ings ;  the  necessary  fences  do  not  cost  very  much  and  he  can  market 
his  pigs  any  day,  at  any  weight,  and  there  is  always  a  market  for 
them,  and  it  is  not  a  perishable  product.  I  sold  last  week,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Experiment  Station,  $1,000  worth  of  pork.  The 
butcher  paid  us  lGy2  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  at  the  farm,  and  he 
would  take  in  every  pig  that  there  was  in  New  Jersey  at  that  price  if 
he  could  have  gotten  hold  of  them.  The  twinkle  in  a  man's  eye, 
friends,  is  focused  by  the  new  dollar  in  his  pocket  and  the  only  way 
to  keep  men  in  the  dairy  business  is  to  make  dairying  pay,  the  only 
way  to  keep  men  in  the  sheep  business  is  to  make  sheep  husbandry 
pay,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  you  or  me  in  the  pork  production  in- 
dustry is  to  make  it  pay.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  We 
cannot  ask  a  man  to  feed  pigs  for  patriotism ;  we  cannot  ask  a  man 
to  mi!k  cows  on  the  basis  of  patriotism,  but  we  must  give  him  at  least 
a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  in  the  transaction  and  let  him  charge  cer- 
tain things  to  experience,  if  that  is  his  wish.  But  I  am  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  pork  producer. 

May  I  suggest  that  I  believe  that  there  are  five  limiting  factors  in 
pork  production.  The  first  one  is  the  size  of  the  litter.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  pigs  that  a  sow  farrows  that  puts  a  dollar  in  your 
pocket ;  it  is  the  number  that  you  sell  to  the  butcher  that  she  raises, 
which  grow  and  gain  efficiently;  secondly,  it  costs  no  more  to  main- 
tain a  brood  sow  that  will  farrow  nine  pigs  and  grow  them,  that  it 
does  that  nice,  block  headed  sow  that  farrows  three  or  four  and  kills 
half  of  them.   We  must  insist,  first  of  all,  upon  prolificacy  and  it  is 
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a  habit  among  pig  to  have  large  litters.  They  endeavored  to  increase 
the  early  maturity  of  the  Poland  China  in  times  past  until  they  made 
her  a  beautiful  animal,  but  she  did  not  produce  her  kind  in  sufficient 
number  to  make  it  a  profitable  industry,  so  that  it  depends  upon 
large  litters  grown,  fed  and  marketed.  Now  how  are  we  going  to  get 
them?  I  have  two  suggestions.  The  first  is  to  select  breeding  ani- 
mals that  have  a  habit  of  producing  large  litters.  The  second  is  to 
take  them  when  they  are  thin  in  flesh  as  far  as  the  brood  sow  herself 
is  concerned,  and  not  select  an  animal,  a  pig  at  least,  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  flesh  and  breadth  of  back  and  filling  of  ham,  that  is 
to  be  intended  for  a  matronly  animal. 

I  have  endeavored  to  establish  what  I  call  a  pig  factory  at  New 
Brunswick.  We  have  35  brood  sows,  and  if  you  will  come  up  there  in 
November  and  again  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  see  those  brood 
sows  foraging  on  rape  and  sweet  clover  and  soy  beans  and  alfalfa 
and  various  other  furage  crops,  you  will  go  home  and  say,  "I  never 
have  seen  such  a  poor  looking  bunch  of  brood  sows  in  my  life;"  but 
if  ycu  will  come  back  there  a  few  months  later,  I  will  show  you  that 
same  group  of  brood  sows,  everyone  of  them  partically  a  producer, 
and  they  averaged  last  year,  on  the  basis  of  35  brood  sows,  8.7  pigs 
per  sow,  not  in  the  records  at  farrowing  time  but  in  the  proceeds  at 
the  bank.  And  therefore  I  believe  that  we  must  keep  our  brood  sows 
back  to  Nature  relatively  close  and  not  expect  to  breed  them  and 
mate  them  when  thev  are  idle  and  fat  and  lazv  and  padded  with 
flesh. 

I  believe  that  is  the  one  way  of  increasing  the  prolificacy  of  our 
pigs.  As  far  as  the  breeding  sire  is  concerned,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  exercise  is  fundamental ;  it  is  common  knowledge  that  idle- 
ness and  inactivity  in  flesh  courts  weak  pigs,  and  that  particular 
animal  is  not  a  regular  and  responsible  breeder.  I  do  not  care 
whether  your  pigs  are  black  or  white  or  striped  or  flecked,  the  meas- 
ure of  value  of  a  pig  is  what  he  does  with  100  pounds  of  feed,  and  eco- 
nomical gains  do  no  depend  upon  the  breed,  they  depend  upon  the 
type,  they  depend  upon  the  kind  of  an  animal  that  you  select.  I 
want  that  pig  to  grow  and  gain  every  day  of  his  life.  As  soon,  as 
that  brood  sow  is  safely  settled,  I  want  her-  to  gain  a  pound  a  day 
from  that  time  on  until  she  farrows  a  litter  of  pigs.  I  do  not  want 
her  to  want  for  food  at  all ;  I  want  her  to  have  an  abundance  of 
succulent  feed ;  I  want  her  to  have  the  common,  everyday  farm  food, 
foods  that  are  produced  on  the  farm,  and  not  the  kind  that  come  in 
a  bag  all  fixed  up  containing  a  mysterious  something  that  the  chemist 
finds  and  the  sow  cannot.  (Laughter  and  applause.  I  If  our  present 
emergency  teaches  us  any  one  thing,  it  teaches  us  that  we  have  been 
depending  in  the  past  too  much  upon  the  western  grower  of  grain 
and  hay,  and  if  this  condition  does  not  correct  any  other  fault  of 
the  eastern  farmer  other  than  to  teach  us  to  grow  more  of  the  things 
on  our  farm  and  use  more  of  the  things  we  grow  and  pay  less  to  the 
other  fellow  who  is  a  better  business  man  than  we  are,' it  indicates 
a  healthy  condition  of  agriculture. 

Now  you  ask  me,  "What  shall  I  feed  that  brood  sow?"  I  wish  I 
knew  what  was  the  most  economical  feed  at  the  present  prices,  but  I 
can  name  on  my  fingers  the  feeding  stuffs  that  a  brood  sow  should 
be  fed;  alfalfa  hay — some  of  you  shake  your  heads  and  say  that  al- 
falfa hay  was  intended  for  dairy  cows  and  sheep  and  horses,  but 
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alfalfa  hay  is  worth  just  as  much  for  a  brood  sow  as  for  a  dairy 
cow,  and  they  like  it  just  as  well  and  will  eat  just  as  much  in  propor 
tion  if  you  give  [hem  a  chance— alfalfa  hay,  corn  or  hominy,  tankage 
—even  though  it  costs  $70  a  ton  it  is  an  economical  source  of  food,  if 
you  have  to  buy  it— clover  hay,  rye,  if  you  grow  it,  and  nothing  else. 
I  went  down  to  an  Institution  in  New  Jersey  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
inmates  were  not  noted  for  their  intelligence,  and  I  went  out  in  the 
pig  pen  and  I  saw  G  months  old  pigs  there  that  weighed  about  60 
pounds.  I  saw  some  that  were  a  year  old  and  they  weighed  about  125 
pounds.  Their  heads  were  to  one  side  and  their  backs  were  ropes 
and  their  hair  pointed  the  wrong  way;  they  evidenced  every  indica- 
tion of  a  lack  of  vigor  and  contentment  and  I  said,  "What  are  you 
feeding?"  and  I  will  tell  you  if  you  won't  tell  anybody ;  100  pounds  of 
crushed  oats,  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  tankage;  100 
pounds  of  oil  meal;  100  pounds  of  bone  meal,  and  100  pounds  of 
fodder.  I  said  John  D.  Eockefeller  couldn't  afford  to  feed  that,  in 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  constitution  of  an  ox  could  not  digest  it." 
Why  was  he  feeding  that?  Simply  because  someone  had  told  him 
that  he  must  have  variety  and  he  was  buying  his  feeds  in  a  bag  rather 
than  growing  them  out  of  the  soil  in  that  section  that  would  grow 
the  major  crops  that  he  ought  to  grow. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  how  I  would  feed  this  brood  sow.  I  would 
give  her  all  the  alfalfa  hav  that  she  wanted  to  eat.  If  she  did  not 
eat  enough  of  that  alfalfa  hay  out  of  her  rack,  I  would  grind  it  up 
and  get  it  into  her  system  some  way,  that's  a  good  place  for  it.  After 
she  had  safely  settled  it,  I  would  give  her  enough  corn  in  addition  to 
that  alfalfa  hay  so  she  would  gain  half  to  three  quarters  or  a  pound 
a  day  up  to  the  very  date  she  farrowed,  and  I  would  want  her  to 
gain  118  or  125  pounds  there  in  the  30  days  after  she  is  safely  settled; 
up  until  4  or  5  days  before  she  farrows,  I  would  not  give  her  a  pound 
of  midlings  or  a  pound  of  bran.  Prof.  Tomhave  perhaps  can 
agree  with  me,  maybe  he  cannot,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
very  many  times  in  the  hislory  of  a  pig!s  life  when  he  can  use  bran 
to  any  advantage,  certainly  not  at  the  present  prices ;  it  is  constipat- 
ing to  pigs.  We  always  look  upon  bran  as  a  laxative  feed,  but  I  believe 
that  actually  it  is  constipating,  and  if  you  get  ground  alfalfa  hay 
and  clover  and  tankage  into  those  brood  sows  you  don't  need  any- 
thing else.  I  know  because  the  pigs  told  me  so,  and  1  believe  that 
is  the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  a  feed. 

A  Member:   May  I  ask  a  question? 

PROF.  MINKLER:  A  little  later  on,  if  you  will  just  let  me  go  on. 
During  the  time  that  this  brood  sow  is  in  her  transition  period, 
that  is,  before  she  farrows,  we  add  alfalfa  leaves  and  some  middlings 
and  some  tankage  to  this  ration  and  take  out  the  corn  meal,  and 
until  those  pigs  squeal  for  more  feed,  the  brood  sow  does  not  get  any 
more  concentrates.  We  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  add  a  little 
wheat  pulp  to  the  ration  of  brood  sows  during  this  interval  be- 
cause it  is  laxative  and  cooling  and  satisfying,  if  we  do  not  have 
mangle  beets;  usually  we  have  mangle  beets  that  we  can  feed  our 
brood-  sows  on  this  alfalfa  hay  and  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn  tankage 
ration;  we  feed  them  about  4  per  cent,  of  tankage  on  the  basis  of 
the  corn  they  consume  with  alfalfa  hay.    I  thought  that  I  had  dis- 
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covered  something  when  I  tried  to  substitute  molasses  for  corn. 
Molasses  was  9  cents  a  gallon  and  corn  was  $30  a  ton,  and  the 
molasses  did  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  when  they  got  to  taking  hold 
of  molasses  and  it  went  to  25  or  30  cents  a  gallon,  we  discontinued 
it,  but  we  had  fine  ground  alfalfa  hay  mixed  with  molasses  and 
shelled  corn  and  in  that  we  had  a  splendid  and  economical  ration 
for  brood  sows. 

Now  we  have  our  brood  sows  farrow  in  colony  houses.  I  believe 
that  the  unit  system,  that  is  the  farrowing  house,  is  necessary  if  you 
have  a  relatively  large  herd,  but  on  a  small  unit  I  should  stick  to  the 
colony  house,  that  is  a  little  house  with  a  tepee  roof,  8  by  8,  6  feet 
high,  with  a  guard  rail  around  the  bottom  so  the  pigs  can  be  pro- 
tected. We  can  hitch  a  team  of  horses  to  that  house  and  isolate  the 
brood  sows  so  that  nervous  mothers  will  not  get  up  and  bother  the 
pigs.  We  let  the  brood  sow  alone  for  the  first  day ;  we  give  her  warm 
water  to  drink,  and  as  soon  as  those  pigs  get  out  and  get  a  litle 
exercise  and  want  more  feed,  we  increase  the  feed  of  the  sow  until,  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  under  average  circumstances,  we  have  those 
brood  sows  feeding  from  a  self  feeder,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  brood  sows  are  on  full  feed,  because  I  believe  we  can  make  milk 
from  a  brood  sow  just  as  economically  as  from  a  dairy  cow,  and 
the  pigs  that  gain  the  most  rapidly  for  us  are  the  ones  that  get 
the  most  milk  from  their  mothers,  provided  they  get  exercise.  I 
believe  that  some  of  us  are  making  a  mistake  by  having  our  brood 
sows  farrow  too  early.  Some  of  us  figure  that  a  February  pig,  as 
far  as  shoat  purposes  are  concerned,  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  March  pig;  but  if  I  had  a  young  sow  coming  in  with  her  first  litter, 
I  want  that  litter  farrowed  in  the  month  of  May.  She  will  be  well 
grown  before  she  is  bred  again ;  she  will  have  access  to  forage  crops ; 
she  will  raise  those  pigs  under  normal,  natural  conditions,  and  can 
raise  a  large  per  cent  of  pigs  per  sow. 

We  have  found  the  self  feeder  serving  its  best  purpose  when  it  sup- 
plies dry  feed  to  brood  sows  nursing  pigs  and  when  it  is  used  to 
finish  market  pigs.  By  a  self  feeder  I  mean  a  two  sided  hopper  where 
shelled  corn  is  put  on  one  side  and  digester  tankage  on  the  other 
side  and  the  pigs  are  invited  to  take  all  that  they  want  of  corn  and 
tankage  or  hominy  and  tankage.  Extravagant?  Yes,  during  the 
first  5  or  10  days ;  but  not  any  more  extravagant  than  if  you  should 
put  your  pigs  on  full  food  under  the  hand  fed  system.  What  do  pigs 
do  when  you  feed  them  by  hand?  The  big  pig  eats  more  than  his 
share,  not" because  he  feels  that  he  needs  it  in  his  stomach  but  because 
he  does  not  want  the  other  pig  to  get  it.  It  is  natural  for  him  to  feel 
that  way,  because  that  is  his  reputation  by  inheritance  and  inclina- 
tion. But  after  he  finds,  by  means  of  the  self  feeder,  that  he  can 
have  all  he  wants  whenever  he  wants  it,  night  and  day  and  Sunday 
and  all,  he  is  quite  content  to  divide  with  the  other  pig  and  it  makes 
a  more  uniform  group  of  pigs.  We  keep  those  brood  sows  and  those 
pigs  on  a  self  feeder  a  week  after  the  pigs  are  weaned.  We  take  the 
brood  sows  out  of  the  lot  and  let  the  pigs  remain  where  they  are, 
put  the  brood  sow  in  a  dry  lot  and  feed  her  alfalfa  hay  until  she 
dries  out,  then  we  turn  her  out  on  a  forage  crop  and  she  does  not 
get  a  bit  of  grain  until  30  days  after  she's  quit.  These  pigs  come 
along  and  we  reduce  the  amount  of  grain  that  those  pigs  are  fed 
gradually  from  a  week  after  they  are  weaned  until  they  weigh  125 
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pounds,  believing  that  forage  crops  supply  a  more  economical  source 
of  nutrient  than  grain,  and  if  we  feed  those  pigs  on  full  feed  on 
forage,  they  will  eat  the  grain  and  will  not  eat  much  forage,  so  we 
feed  them  on  what  I  call  a  2]/2  per  cent,  basis,  2y2  per  cent,  of  grain, 
for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  and  that  is  corn  meal  middlings 
and  tankage  in  the  proportion  of  70  pounds  of  corn,  20  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings and  10  pounds  of  tankage.  We  let  them  grow  along  that  way 
until  they  weigh  125  pounds,  then  we  take  out  the  middlings  and 
put  them  on  hominy  and  corn  mixed,  equal  parts,  and  tankage,  in  a 
self  feeder,  and  push  them  along  on  forage  crops  until  they  weigh 
125  pounds,  and  then  the  butcher  gets  them.  We  just  marketed 
some  pigs  that  were  born  late  in  October,  that  went  to  the  butcher 
weighing  265  pounds  at  6  months.  I  believe  that  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  buying  too  much  middlings,  buying  too  much  mill  feed 
that  very  few  of  us  can  identify. 

What  is  another  problem?  The  problem  of  sanitation.  When  a 
pig  first  came  into  existence  or  recognition  he  lived  in  the  forest  and 
he  lived  on  tree  roots,  fruits  and  refuse  products,  but  when  we  found 
out  he  was  an  economical  agency  for  converting  food  into  meat,  he 
jumped  from  the  forest  to  the  pigsty  and  we  got  him  in  a  little  8 
by  8  pen  and  fed  him  whenever  he  squealed,  from  the  refuse  products 
of  the  house.  Pretty  soon  he  jumped  to  the  corn  belt,  and  now  from 
the  corn  belt  he  is  going  into  every  agricultural  section,  and  the 
per  capita  consumption,  as  Prof.  Tomhave  has  told  you,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70  pounds  per  individual  out  of  a  total  of  175 
pounds  per  individual  for  all  meat  combined. 

Now  we  know  that  we  cannot  keep  a  pig  clean  in  a  small  pen,  I 
don't  care  how  small  the  pen  is  or  how  clean  the  man  is  that  cares 
for  him;  a  pig  is  a  dirty  animal  in  a  small  pen,  but  he  is  a  clean 
animal  in  a  large  pen.  But  at  this  same  institution  I  visited  a  few 
days  ago,  they  had  these  pigs  out  on  an  area  of  500  acres,  not  turned 
loose  but  confined  in  pens,  pens  20  by  20,  in  a  500  acre  field.  I  said 
to  the  superintendent,  "What  in  the  world  do  you  have  these  pigs 
in  these  small  pens  for?"  He  said  "To  root  up  the  ground."  I  said, 
"You'd  better  give  some  of  your  inmates  a  pick  and  shovel,  they  can 
do  it  more  economically."  If  a  pig  is  given  his  living,  a  clean  place 
1o  sleep  and  eat,  he  is  a  clean  animal  and  can  gain  economically 
under  those  conditions,  but  in  a  filthy  dirty  pen  that  nobody  can 
keep  clean — that  is  why  I  say  the  question  of  sanitation— the  para- 
sites on  the  inside  and  vermin  on  the  outside,  are  conditions  we  have 
been  supporting  in  many  of  our  pigs  because  we  have  kept  them 
under  conditions  to  utilize  our  refuse  products.  Forage  crops  are 
absolutely  essential  in  the  growing  of  pigs  if  you  want  to  make  a 
dollar  out  of  the  transaction.  Rape  heads  the  list  for  the  New  Jersey 
farmer,  not  that  it  has  any  greater  feeding  value  than  alfalfa,  or 
quite  as  much,  but  it  can  be  grown  under  9  out  of  the  10  conditions 
that  present  themselves  on  the  average  farm,  while  alfalfa  can  only 
be  grown  under  two  of  the  10.  Rape  costs  less  to  grow.  The  seed 
is  9  or  10  cents  a  pound;  you  can  seed  an  acre  with  6  pounds;  you  can 
mix  it  with  oats  or  barley  or  sweet  clover  and  it  makes  a  splendid 
forage  crop  30  days  after  it  is  planted,  provided  it  is  6  inches  high, 
and  it  will  continue  clear  on  until  frost  attacks  it  rather  severely. 
We  sold  some  pigs  to  Squids'  Laboratories  a  year  ago.  Half  of  them 
had  been  pastured,  grown  on  forage  crops;  the  other  half  from  the 
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same  litter  or  litters  had  been  grown  in  a  pen.  Those  that  had  been 
produced  on  forage  crops  averaged  50  pounds  mare  per  pig  than  those 
grown  on  the  same  ration  inside,  and  when  they  went  over  to  Squibs' 
Laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  producing  serum,  the  first  lot  went 
down  in  21  days  after  the  virus  was  injected.  The  second  lot,  that 
were  grown  and  developed  under  forage  crops,  did  not  go  down 
with  the  disease  until  the  42nd  day,  hence  it  evidenced  that  they  were 
more  resistant  to  the  ravages  of  disease  1han  when  they  have  access 
to  forage  crops  and  can  keep  cleanly  in  their  habits  than  those  kept 
inside  under  relatively  unsanitary  conditions.  I  wish  that  I 
could  liberate  from  the  pen  every  pig  in  Pennsylvania  and  get  him 
out  in  the  open  where  he  could  harvest  a  portion  of  his  own  feed 
and  prove  to  his  owner  that  he  was  a  decent  animal  to  have  on  his 
premises. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  take  up  this  question  of  forage  crops, 
but  I  know  how  a  man  or  a  woman  commences  to  feel  about  12 
o'clock.  They  feel  a  good  deal  as  I  want  a  pig  to  feel  all  the  time, 
hungry,  and  if  you  cannot  get  that  sort  of  appetite  in  your  pig,  an 
inherited  inclination  to  eat,  you  haven't  got  a  very  useful  animal 
to  work  with. 

Now  the  other  limiting  factor  is  the  question  of  early  matur- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  take  pigs  and  let  them  mark 
time  along  during  one  season  of  the  year  and  get  them  ready 
to  fatten  the  next  season  of  the  year.  I  want  a  pig  to  average  at 
least  a  pound  a  clay  from  the  time  he  is  born  until  the  time  he  is 
marketed,  and  I  want  you  people  to  appreciate,  as  I  know  that  the 
third  hundred  pounds  of  pork  on  a  pigs  back  costs  just  as  much  as 
the  first  200  pounds.  In  other  words,  if  you  market  your  pigs  when 
they  weigh  200  pounds  rather  than  carry  them  on  until  they  weigh 
350  or  100  pounds,  you  will  find  that  the  young  animal  is  more  effi- 
cient and  can  gain  more  economically,  that  if  you  use  self  feeders, 
250  pounds  of  corn  equivalent  will  yield  100  pounds  of  pork  and  yet 
if  you  let  him  go  up  to  400  pounds,  you  will  find  that  it  will  take  500 
pounds  of  corn  to  yield  100  pounds  of  pork,  so  it  is  efficiency  in  young 
animals  lhat  inherited  that  early  maturity  and  meat  making  ten- 
dency and  they  have  been  nursed  along  and  pushed  along  so  they 
have  used  their  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

Early  maturity  again  is  a  limiting  factor  in  pork  production.  No 
donbt  you  are  interested  in  hog  cholera.  That  is  a  problem  in  it- 
self and  should  be  discussed  by  the  veterinarians.  I  believe  that  the 
swine  industry  will  be  revolutionized  through  the  agency  and  use 
of  by-products  from  the  garbage  collected  and  properly  diluted  or 
concentrated.  We  waste  annually  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  enough  proditcts  that  a  pig  would  appre- 
ciate if  he  could  get  them,  to  grow  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pounds  of  pork.  If  I  told  you  that  I  coxdd  take  you  to  Secaucus, 
New  Jersey  and  show  you  2.000  pigs  in  an  old  shed  a  little  bit 
bigger  than  this,  perhaps,  that  are  fed  absolutely  and  entirew  upon 
the  hotel  refuse  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  you 
world  not  believe  it.  but  there  are  thousands  of  pigs  within  2  miles 
of  New  York  City  that  are  fed  nothing  but  the  garbage  products* 
and  the  pigs  are  a  by-product  at  that,  because  they  collect  this  pro- 
duct and  de-grease  it  and  sell  the  grease  to  the  munition  factory  and 
claim  that  the  pig  is  all  profit  ;  that's  a  pig's  business,  to  eat  the 
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things  that  the  other  animals  cannot  eat  and  to  make  a  product 
that  is  not  necessarily  a  waste  product  but  a  real  product. 

What  is  happening  in  New  Jersey?  I  will  tell  you.  I  know 
farmers  by  name  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  who  kill  their  pigs  in 
October  and  take  five  or  six  or  seven  carcasses  to  the  butcher,  and 
after  they  get  their  money  from  the  carcasses,  they  turn  around  and 
buy  pork  chops.    Do  they  do  that  in  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Tomhave? 

PKOP.  TOMHAVE :    No,  not  very  many. 

PROF.  MINKLER:  They  have  discovered  the  idea  that  tbey 
could  use  their  own  product,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best 
things  that  the  pork  producers  in  Pennsylvania  could  do  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  to  arrange  so  that  they  could  home  kill 
and  home  cure  and  home  store  their  bacon  and  ham  and  other  pork 
products,  because  fat  is  the  limiting  factor,  as  far  as  food  and  other 
conditions  are  concerned,  in  Germany  today. 

MR,  J.  A.  HERR:  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting subject,  one  we  would  like  to  hear  more  of,  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  was  taken  very  pleasantly  this  morning  by  another 
speaker,  and  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  give  this  gentleman 
additional  time  when  we  convene  again.  This  man  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  we  should  like  to  hear  more  of  it,  and  I  move 
that  we  give  him  more  time  after  dinner. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

PROP.  MINKLER:  Is  it  your  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ad- 
journ now? 

MR,  FIRST:    Just  get  to  a  good  stopping  point. 

PROF.  MINKLER:  Well,  I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  Dutchman's 
clock,  I  stop  when  I  have  to.  (Laughter.)  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
usefulness  of  the  pig  is  not  necessarily  in  the  corn  belt,  yet  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend  on  my  left  whether  it  is  not  generally  ad- 
mitted by  men  who  feed  beef  cattle  in  the  corn  belt,  at  least,  that 
the  profits  from  that  industry  are  limited  by  the  pork  that  is  made 
from  the  by-product?  I  know  that  it  was  true  on  my  father's  farm 
in  Iowa.  We  figured  that  we  could  feed  our  beef  steers  only  pro- 
viding we  could  let  them  be  followed  with  pigs  that  would  consume 
the  undigested  portion  of  the  corn  and  pay  the  profit.  When  the 
State  of  California  can  bring  on  to  the  International  Show  at  Chicago 
a  beef  steer  fattened  without  a  mouthful  of  corn  laigely  on  barley, 
and  win  a  championship,  I  hope  that  the  time  vri  1  oome  when  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  or  one  of  the  New  England  states  can  take  a 
pig  from  this  section  back  to  Chicago  that  was  never  tasted  a  mouth- 
ful of  corn,  and  win  in  that  competition — fed  and  developed  and 
grown  largely  from  the  refuse  products  that  were  not  worth  anything 
fed  to  any  other  animal. 

With  your  permission  then,  friends,  I  will  cease  now  and  take  up 
with  you  this  afternoon  one  or  two  other  problems  that  I  believe 
confront  the  farmers  interested  in  pork  production,  and  I  will  give 
this  gentleman  now  an  opportunity  to  ask  me  that  ques:ion;  I  in- 
terrupted him  a  few  minutes  ago. 
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MK.  GROUPE :  You  were  talking  about  the  feed  of  a  brood  sow ; 
what  is  wrong  with  2>4  pounds  each  whole  corn  and  whole  oats  and 
all  the  clover  hay  that  a  sow  wants  to  eat  in  the  winter  time,  after 
she  has  been  bred. 

PROF.  MINKLER:  I  should  think  that  oats,  as  excellent  a  feed 
as  they  are,  are  relatively  high  priced  for  feeding  pigs.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  your  corn  and  clover  hay. 

ME.  GEOUPE:   Well,  we  don't  buy  the  oats,  we  raise  them. 

PROF.  MINKLER:  Yes,  but  let  me  tell  you.  I  went  down  to  the 
same  institution— please  don't  tell  it— and  I  talked  with  the  dieti- 
tian there  who  was  feeding  the  inmates,  and  she  said,  "Prof.  Minkler, 
can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  in  feeding 
these  people?"  "Why,"  T  says,  "that  is  not  my  business.  If  you 
want  them  fed  as  a  lot  of  pigs,  possibly  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  don't 
believe  it's  safe  to  feed  them  in  that  way.  By  the  way,  what  are 
you  feeding  them?  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  have  meat  for 
the  table  for  the  inmates?"  She  says,  "Twice,  you  know  we  buy  a 
roast  of  beef  for  dinner  and  what  is  left  from  dinner  we  have  at 
supper,  and  what  they  don't  consume  for  supper  goes  to  the  chickens, 
and  what  the  chickens  don't  eat,  we  feed  to  the  pigs."  And  I 
scratched  my  head  and  thought  for  a  minute  and  went  on;  "Then 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  roast  beef,  because  it  is  left  over 
from  your  noon  meal,  does  not  cost  you  anything?"  "Yes."  "How 
much  are  you  buying?"  "A  150  pound  roast  for  dinner,  and  we  have 
enough  for  supper  and  sometimes  some  extra."  I  says  "Probably 
a  50-pound  roast  would  be  enough  for  dinner,  and  yet  you  are  using 
that  extra  100  pounds  to  feed  cold  meat  to  the  inmates  for  supper  and 
what  is  left  from  that  goes  to  the  chickens." 

Now  even  though  your  oats  did  not  cost  you  perhaps  a  lot  to  pro- 
duce, their  market  value  for  some  other  purpose  would  probably  be 
greater  than  vou  can  turn  around  and  buy  digestive  tankage  or  feed 
more  clover  hay  to  those  pigs,  and  yet  if  you  were  growing  young 
pigs  for  show  and  for  breeding  purposes,  I  think  you  would  be 
absolutely  justified  in  feeding  that,  at  least  to  your  breeding  animals. 
I  think  oats,  as  a  general  rule,  are  too  bulky  and  too  indigestible 
for  use  in  feeding  swine.  We  fed  experimentally  some  buckwheat 
middlings ;  I  thought  I  had  one  of  those  gold  bricks  the  same  as  when 
I  bought  some  bean  meal ;  I  thought  1  had  a  wonderful  discovery  for 
pigs  when  I  got  some  bean  meal.  We  tried  it,  but  we  found  that 
there  were  certain  intestinal  troubles  that  prevailed,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  buckwheat  was  more  or  less  disturbing  to  the  digestive 
system,  and  I  believe,  especially  with  young  pigs,  it  is  true;  it  would 
not  maintain  with  brood  sows.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  oats 
generally  is  that  they  me  an  expensive  crop  to  grow  in  our  State, 
and  more  useful  for  horse  and  cat-ffr?  feeding  than  for  pigs.  A  pig 
should  seek  the  bulk  of  his  feed  from  other  sources.  Does  that 
answer  you? 

MR,  GROUPE:    Yes;  but  my  idea  in  sticking  to  the  oats  is  this, 
while  I  knew  it  was  a  little  more  expensive,  I  felt  that  rather  than  go 
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to  the  expense  of  hauling  those  oats  to  the  market  and  selling  them 
and  using  that  money  to  buy  something  else,  I  doubted  whether  I 
would  gain  anything  by  the  operation.  And  then  another  idea  that  I 
had  in  feeding  the  whole  oats — you  remember  I  said  that — in  the 
winter  time,  spreading  it  over  a  large  area,  it  compelled  the  sows 
to  take  a  little  more  exercise,  where  they  could  pick  up  only  one 
or  two  grains  at  a  time. 

PEOF.  MINKLEB:  As  far  as  the  question  of  exercise  is  con- 
cerned, if  you  will  take  your  colony  hog  houses  and  group  them 
together  and  cover  them  over  with  corn  fodder  about  300  feet  away 
from  your  feeding  place,  I  think  you  will  solve  the  question  of  ex- 
ercise. 

ME.  GEOUPE:    That  would  be  plenty,  would  it? 

PEOF.  MINKLEB:  300  feet— I  think  they  would  take  quite  as 
much  exercise  as  they  would  hunting  for  oats. 

ME.  GROFPE :  I  do  not  believe  T  would  like  the  exercise  of  carry- 
ing the  bedding  out  to  that  place  occasionally. 

PEOF.  MINKLEB:  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  with  the  colony  house 
system  in  operation,  I  think  our  records  show  that  we  changed  the 
bedding  in  that  house  only  three  times  in  six  months,  because  if  a 
sow  has  a  clean  place  to  sleep,  it  does  not  get  dirty.  If  the  ground  is 
soft  and  muddy,  she  is  very  apt  to  streak  in  dirt  to  her  colony  hog 
house,  but  we  raise  them  up  a  little  bit  during  the  winter  months 
and  put  in  shavings  and  some  corn  fodder  and  the  question  of  bed- 
ding is  not  a  very  serious"  one  as  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned. 
Now  we  take  the  colony  hog  houses  and  group  them  by  threes,  one 
here  and  one  here  and  one  here,  put  a  wire  fence  around  the  out- 
side and  cover  that  over  with  corn  fodder  or  old  hay  or  some  refuse 
product  of  that  sort,  just  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  dry  and 
keeping  it  warm.    Now  let's  go  to  dinner.  (Applause). 

Kecess  was  taken  until  1:30  P.  M. 


Wednesday,  1:30  P.  M. 
Col.  John  A.  Woodward  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  hour  to  which  we  adjourned  has  already 
long  passed,  too  long  for  an  audience  of  farmers  who  are  always 
prompt  in  the  mornings  when  they  are  at  home,  to  be  late  here,  and 
we  will  proceed  without  waiting  for  any  further  numbers.  I  would 
like  to  say,  incidentally,  that  I  have  been  gratified  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  program.  It  is  made  in  accordance  with  good  rules, 
good  judgment  and  good  sense.  It  began  with  the  soil;  the  first 
session  was  devoted  to  soil  and  soil  development,  soil  culture,  and  it 
followed  with  the  session  of  the  morning,  the  use  of  the  soil  for 
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converting  the  products  of  it  into  meat  for  the  markets  that  we  have 
to  supply,  and  the  subject  of  the  afternoon,  while  that  subject  will 
be  continued  necessarily  from  the  condition  that  arose  this  morn- 
ing, the  afternoon  session  takes  up  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  farm.  It  is  a  good,  logical  program,  and  not 
too  full.  Because  of  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
character  and  the  little  talk  we  had  from  him  that  none  of  us  wanted 
to  or  could  afford  to  miss,  our  session  this  morning  was  a  little 
drawn  out,  and  we  had  to  adjourn  in  the  midst  of  a  decidedly  inter- 
esting address  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  meeting,  "Problems  in 
Pork  Production."  The  address  of  Prof.  Minkler,  Livestock  Commis- 
sioner of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  adjournment  this  morning,  and  Prof.  Minkler  will  now 
proceed  with  his  subject.  (Applause.) 

PROF.  MINKLER:  I  think  it  is  my  good  friend,  Ephraim  Gilt, 
of  Haddonneld,  N.  J.,  who  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  every  time 
he  went  into  the  barroom,  took  two  drinks.  Someone  inquired  one 
day  as  to  why  this  was  and  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you,  my  friend;  I 
take  one  drink  and  it  makes  me  feel  like  another  fellow,  and  then  I 
take  one  for  the  other  fellow."  (Laughter.)  I  don't  know  whether 
we  have  reached  that  peculiar  sensation  today  or  not,  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  appreciate  the 
honor  that  you  have  extended  to  me,  such  as  permits  me  to  go  on 
with  a  subject  that  I  am  interested  in  and  that  I  believe  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  just  what  phase  of  the 
pork  production  industry  interests  you  most.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  it  would  be  out  of  order  if  I  should  ask  the  gentleman  here, 
if  possibly  now  is  not  the  time  to  suggest  questions  or  problems  that 
they  individually  are  interested  in?  Wouldn't  that  be  a  means  of 
bringing  out  possibly  some  thoughts  that  would  be  worth  while? 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  in  that  respect,  I  want  to  emphasize 
two  things  that  I  had  hoped  to  bring  out  in  the  morning,  the  first 
one  being  the  importance  of  a  mineral  mixture  in  a  ration  for  pigs; 
the  second  one  being  the  importance  and  necessity  of  dipping  pigs  to 
eradicate  the  parasites  that  approach  on  the  outside  and  giving 
them  vermifuge  that  will  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  intestines. 
I  do  not  like  to  feed  more  than  one  animal  at  a  time.  Too  many  of 
us  tolerate  those  parasites.  I  have  tried  every  disinfectant  that  I 
ever  heard  of  and  I  found  that  with  many  of  them  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  one  smell  chasing  another  smell.  I  have  come  back  to  the 
use  of  crude  oil  alone  in  the  eradication  of  external  parasites.  If  I 
have  only  a  few  pigs  to  dip,  I  take  a  barrel,  fill  it  three-quarters  full 
of  water,  pour  crude  oil  over  the  top  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  take  the  pig  by  the  front  legs,  and  down  you  go  Mr.  Pig  and 
hold  him  in  there  one  minute.  Up  comes  Mr.  Pig  and  away  he  goes 
and  the  parasites  are  dead.  I  know  it  is  .  a  mistake  to  think  that 
you  can  take  a  little  kerosene  in  your  hand  and  rub  over  the  outside 
of  a  pig  and  chase  the  lice.  If  you  have  a  number  of  these  pigs,  a 
dipping  tank  is  fundamental.  You  can  build  it  very  easily,  fill  it 
three-quarters  full  of  water,  put  a  little  2  per  cent,  solution  of  any  of 
the  coal  tar  products  in  this  to  keep  the  water  from  getting  rancid 
or  stale,  cover  the  top  of  it  over  with  crude  oil,  buy  it  in  barrel  lots, 
send  Mr.  Pig  through,  hold  him  in  there  a  minute  and  repeat  that 
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in  seven  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  you  will  not  teed 
anywhere  near  as  many  animals  as  you  would  otherwise.  A  simpe 
process,  but  I  think  it  is  absolutely  effective.      _  _ 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  parasites  on  the  inside— 
when  you  see  a  pig  always  scratching  himself,  when  you  see  his  hair 
toning  the  wrong  way,  when  his  eye  is  dull  and  sunken,  when  he  has 
a  splendid  appetite,  but  you  don't  know  where  the  feed  is  going  the 
chances  are  that  something  is  troubling  him  on  the  inside.  Starve 
that  nig  for  24  or  36  horns.  Most  of  us  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  give  a  vermifuge  or  purge  on  a  full  stomach.  Keep  everything 
awfy  from  the  pij,  even  water,  for  24  or  36  hours  Let  hat  pig  s 
stomach  he  empty,  and  then  if  you  will  use  m  a  pint  of  milk  a  table- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  let  the 
pi-  take  that  before  he  appreciates  what  he  is  getting,  and  it  will  be 
a  means  of  eliminating  those  parasites.  Follow  that  with  a  laxative 
feed  made  up  preferably  of  equal  parts  of  oil  meal  and  wheat  bran 
mixed  to  a  thick  molasses  consistency  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

Now  if  you  wish,  one  other  suggestion  concerning  a  vermifuge,  and 
meter  'to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  powder  and  not  as  a  liquid,  one 
that  would  not  perhaps  irritate  the  system  quite  as  much  as  the 
turpentine,  try  this  one.  Go  to  your  drug  store  and  ask  the 
druggist  to  mix  you  up  a  mixture  of  santonin,  8  grains,  areca-nut,  2 
drachms,  calomel,  1  grain,  sodium  bicarbonate,  1  drachm.  (Laughter.) 
This  machine  is  getting  it  here,  so  you  don't  need  to. 

A  member:    Please  repeat  that  again. 

PROF.  M  INKLE  E :  8  grains  of  santonin,  2  drachms  of  areca-nut, 
1  o-rain  of  calomel,  and  1  drachm  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  That  is 
enough  for  a  pig  weighing  100  pounds.  Feed  that  to  him  likewise 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and,  while  santonin  is  a  little  expensive,  it  is 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  vermifuge  we  have  ever  used.  Those 
of  vou  who  aie  interested  in  pork  production,  if  you  will  write  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton,  and  ask  them  to  send 
you  Bulletin  No.  1,  on  the  swine  industry  in  New  Jersey,  witn  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  control  of  hog  cholera,  you  will  get  tins  little 
pamphlet  that  contains  considerable  of  the  remarks  I  gave  this 
morning  Bulletin  No.  1,  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton.  It 
gives  you  plans  and  specifications  for  a  type  of  colony  house;  it 
^ives  you  olans  and  specifications  for  the  alfalfa  rake,  the  sell 
feeder  the  dipping  tank  and  likewise  gives  you  ten  or  a  dozen  rations 
for  pigs  of  different  weights  and  ages  and  suggests  certain  forage 
crop  mixtures  that  have  proven  efficient  at  the  station.  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  it  to  you  if  you  are  interested  and  make  your  request. 

Now  concerning  the  question  of  mineral  mixtures,  I  had  a  lady 
visit  the  department  one  day  and  she  said,  "Prof.  Minkler,  how  do 
you  keep  the  pigs  noses  out  of  the  ground?  Our  pigs  are  rooting, 
rooting,  rooting  all  the  time."  Said  I,  "Did  you  ever  stop  and  ask 
yourself  the  question  as  to  why  a  pig  might  root?  It  is  quite  as 
much  a  habit  as  anything  else,  yet  there  is  something  definite  down 
there  that  thev  get  out  of  the  soil  that  possibly  is  not  contained  m 
their  feed;"  and  so  I  went  to  work  trying  to  find  out  if  I  could  con- 
coct any  mixture  that  would  serve  this  purpose.  I  tried  a  num- 
ber of  different  mixtures  ami  there  is  one  given  in  this  Bulletin 
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that  we  use  and  this,  supplemented  by  the  ordinary  ring  that  ^every- 
oneshould use  will  enable  you  to  do  away  with    hat  trouble  ab- 
solutely    The  mixture  consists  of  bone  meal,  air  slaked  lime,  salt, 
tooai  sulphur  rock  phosphate  and  wood  ashes.   Now  if  you  will 
££Sat  nmteSal  before  the  pig  in  a  self-feeder  and  let  them  have  it 
f  theii leTsure  it  will  possibly  reduce  the  instances  when  you  will 
fay?  to  use  a  Vermifuge  and  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  grow 
more  efficient.    I  believe  that  those  two  steps  are  essential  m  rais- 
S  market  pigs.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  will 
arrswer  if  I  can,  any  questions  that  suggest  themselves  to  those  m 
^e  audience  who  are  interested.    If  I  cannot  answer  them,  I  will  be 
honest  with  you  and  tell  you  1  don't  know. 

Questions  by  a  member:  ,.  ^  . 

U     lu  that  mixture,  would  soy  beans  make  too  rich  a  ration  m 
nlace  of  alfalfa  clover?    How  would  that  do? 

1  A     Soy  beans  make  an  excellent  feed  for  pigs;  that  is,  supplying 
the  protein.    You  mean  harvested  beans  or  the  soy  bean  forage? 

Q.    Soy  bean  forage. 

A.    Soy  bean  hay,  perhaps. 

0  Yes  i 

1  There  is  nothing  any  better  than  soy  beans  and  rape  and 
sweet  clover  as  a  mixture  for  a  forage  crop,  seeded  preferably  the 
first  week  in  June,  usually  a  mixture  of  one  bushel  of  soy  beans  six 
Sounds  of  dwarf  ensilage  and  sixteen  pounds  of  sweet  clover.  Drill 
your  soy  beans  with  an  ordinary  grain  sower  and  do  not  pasture  tne 
materM  until  Me  soy  beans  come  out  in  the  pod,  and  you  will  find 
Zt  one  of  the  very  best  mixtures  you  can  use.  If  your  question 
vHteTto  the  question  of  sov  bean  meal,  if  the  grain  is  not  worth 
mtre  for  seed  than  for  feed/then  that,  supplementing  corn  meal  or 
-ali piled  corn  is  absolutely  an  ideal  ration. 

O    We  r  I've  been  using  the  soy  bean  in  place  of  the  alfalfa  hay 
X    Yes  the  reason  I  prefer  alfalfa  hay  is  that  I  can  raise  more  of 
i  ,  'per  ac  e  and  raise  it  at  considerable  less  cost  and  it  fits  an  my 
,at  on  better.   I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  soy  beans  are  used  ex- 
X  in  certain  countries,  but  I  have  not  convinced  myself  that 
s  Sr  as  lie  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  farm  is  concerned,  it  works 
in  anm^nriateiy  in  our  rotation.    It  is  a  short  season  crop,  it  is  a 
"^hardemands  the  use  of  machinery  that  tbe  average  farmer 
rloes  not  have  on  his  farm.   If  you  raise  it  extensively,  you  have  got 
t  have a planter,  a  harvester  and  a  thresher,  and  if  you  were  ever 
^oSwheh  soy  beans  were  being  threshed,  you  know  what  a  dirty 
i ,  h  t is  and  how  men  dislike  to  do  it,  and  measuring  its  value  by  its 
yield!  I  am  not  sure  that  very  many  of  us  can  afford  to  grow  them 

f°Qf0°What  is  the  comparative  value  of  rye  to  corn-feeding  value? 
A.    The  comparative  value  of  rye  and  corn  for  feeding  pigs  is  as  7 

is  to  10.  „ 

O    Tn  favor  of  rye  or  corn  /  . 

\    Answering  your  question  about  rye  from  the  standpoint  of 
•malvsis  a  pound  of  rye  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  a  pound  of  corn 
but  rve  is  not  a  safe  feed  for  brood  sows  because  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  ergoty  it  is  not  palatable  for  market  pigs,  because  they  will 
not  eat  S  much  rye  as  they  will  corn,  hence  I  have  determined  that 
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70  pounds  of  corn  would  be  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  about  100 
pounds  of  rye. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  feeding  ensilage  to  brood 
sows  after  the  harvest? 

A.  Ensilage  is  too  bulky  for  brood  sows  and  it  takes  longer 
usually  to  get  that  ensilage  down  to  the  diet  of  a  pig  than  the  ma- 
terial itself  is  worth. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Piollet: 

Q.    What  breed  do  you  consider  the  best  for  the  market? 

A.  By  far  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  question  of  breed 
I  can  take  representatives  of  six  or  seven  breeds  and  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork  just  as  economically.  Bather  than  tying  to  a 
breed  of  livestock,  I  should  prefer  a  type  that  possesses  those  feeding 
qualities  and  growing  qualities  and  early  maturing  characteristics 
that  are  fundamental.  In  other  words,  we  have  good  and  bad  rep- 
resentatives m  each  breed,  and  if  you  are  careful  in  selecting  choice 
specimens  of  any  one  of  the  breeds  that  you  prefer,  your  problem  is 
solved. 

Q.    Isn't  the  Berkshire  a  better  breeder  than  the  Poland  China  * 
A.    No,  sir,  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  a  Poland  China  in  my  experi- 
ence, will  reach  a  certain  age  quicker  than  any  other  breed  that  we 
have. 

Questions  by  a  member: 

Q.    But  they  never  get  so  big. 

A.    Exactly,  and  there  are  not  so  manv  of  them  in  a  litter 

Q.    You  were  talking  alfalfa  for  hog  feed;  how  do  you  prefer 
to  feed  that?    Cut  it  up  with  a  machine,  or  feed  it  raw? 

A  If  we  have  a  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  hay,  we  feed  it  without 
grinding,  put  it  in  racks  and  let  the  pigs  eat  all  that  they  can  and 
will.  If  it  is  second  crop  alfalfa  and  coarse,  we  grind  "it  mix  it 
with  molasses  and  water,  four  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  molasses 
mix  that  with  shelled  corn  so  that  they  will  eat  the  alfalfa,  and  they 
consume  more  of  it  ground  than  in  any  other  way 

Q.    Not  scalded  at  all. 

A.    No,  sir.  - 

MB.  SEEDS:   A  farmer  can  make  a  third  crop  of  alfalfa;  ought 
he  to?  • 

A.    Oh  yes,  in  New  Jersey,  anyway. 

MB.  SEET>S:  I  think  they  have  some  men  in  our  country  that  do 
make  a  third  crop. 

A.  Weil,  a  second  crop  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Then  just 
one  word  further  in  reference  to  feeding  alfalfa.  We  saturated' the 
ground  alfalfa  with  molasses  and  fed  it  to  the  pigs,  but  I  found  that 
they  were  sort  of  chewing  tobacco  with  it,  they  put  it  in  their  mouths 
and  chewed  it  and  then  they  would  expectorate  with  it  so  I  put 
shelled  corn  in  with  this  alfalfa  chop  and  they  thought  too  much  of 
the  corn  to  spit  it  out. 

Questions  by  a  member: 

Q.  There  is  the  point ;  you  take  the  clover  hay,  alfalfa  or  the  red 
eloyer  and  you  take  it,  cut  it  up,  scald  it,  put  it  in  the  chop  or 
feed  or  whatever  you  put  it  in  and  they  will  eat  it  all,  but  if  you  don't 
scald  it,  they  won't  do  that. 
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A.  You  are  quite  correct  in  part,  but  we  have  been  able  to  feed 
dry  alfalfa  hay  without  having  them  spit  it  out,  but  where  you  put  it 
in  the  form  of  chop  and  scald  it  and  work  away  with  it,  you  do  not 
increase  its  feeding  value  at  all.  The  same  thing  holds  true  with  corn 
meal ;  we  used  to  think  that  cooked  corn  meal  was  a  distinct  advan- 
tage, but  the  pig  told  us  different;  the  pigs  giinding  machine  never 
gets  out  of  order  and  the  only  implement  or  tool  that  you  need  to 
feed  corn  to  a  pig  is  a  scoop  shovel. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  In  pasturing  alfalfa,  do  you  prefer  to  pasture 
it  close? 

A.  Absolutely.  Don't  pasture  the  alfalfa  with  pigs  or  any  other 
animal  untii  the  plants  are  at  least  10  inches  high  and  then  never 
let  that  alfalfa  field  look  like  a  pasture  at  all,  let  it  look  extrava- 
gantly wasteful,  then  go  in  twice  a  year  with  your  mowing  machine 
and  cut  that  alfa.fa,  trim  it  off  to  stimulate  the  plants,  rake  up  the 
hay  for  the  winter  months,  keep  the  pigs  out  till  the  second  crop 
gets  a  little  start,  turn  them  back  in  and  they  will  have  choice  fresh 
plants,  and  then  about  the  third  of  August  clip  it  again  and  then 
turn  the  pigs  out  again  about  the  15th  of  October,  in  our  district, 
and  it  will  go  through  the  winter  in  our  section  very  strong,  but 
positively  do  not  pasture  alfa  fa  short  if  yuu  think  anything  of 
your  alfalfa  patch. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Derr:  Is  there  any  advantage  in  scalding  tank- 
age? 

A.  The  only  condition  when  we  scald  our  tankage  is  when  we  are 
feeding  our  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  and  want  the  breed  sows  to  get 
some  digester  tankage,  then  we  take  half  a  ban  el  of  water  and  put 
in  with  that  three  or  four  pounds  of  tankage,  steam  it  up  at  night 
and  give  it  to  them  in  the  morning  as  drinking  water.  We  do  that 
because  that  makes  it  possible  for  ali  the  pigs  to  get  their  share 
of  tankage,  and  when  we  feed  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  pound  of 
tankage  per  pig  per  clay,  we  find  that  the  best  means  to  get  that  in 
their  systems.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  skimmed 
milk  or  selling  whole  milk  to  dealers? 

A.  Digested  tankage;  that  contains  60  per  cent,  of  protein.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  buying  20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  digested  lankage 
because  it  contains  hair  and  other  materia  s  that  the  pig  cannot  find 
any  nutriment  in;  under  average  circumstances  it  would  go  to  the 
fertilizer  man,  where  it  ought  to  go. 

Q.  Tankage  in  our  country  is  made  up  of  dead  horses  and  cows 
and'dead  animals  pickled,  their  skins  taken  off,  and  the  hair  etc.  goes 
into  tankage;  would  that  be  a  safe  feed  for  a  mature  hog? 

A.  Assuming  that  that  has  not  been  digested  and  is  subjected  to 
heat  under  pressure,  I  would  say  it  would  not  be  a  safe  feed  to 

utilize.  .  . 

q     They  boil  it  about  4  hours  until  the  meat  and  gristle  comes 

from  the  bone. 

A.  I  should  have  to  answer  that  question  like  the  Irishman 
answered  the  question  about  how  he  picked  the  best  cow;  "I  tell 
you  put  her  in  mv  barn  and  I'll  milk  her  a  year  and  the  one  that 
give's  the  most  milk  is  the  best."  Now  you  try  that  feed  on  your 
pigs  and  if  you  can  feed  it  with  safety,  it  is  safe.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any 'other  standard  to  measure  its  usefulness  by. 
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Questions  by  a  member: 

Q.  One  more  question  I  would  like  to  ask ;  do  you  have  any  ex- 
perience in  feeding  green  corn  fodder  to  bogs? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  that  the  practice  of  hogging  down  corn  is 
growing  in  favor.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  corn 
reaches  the  blazing  stage,  turn  in  pigs  weighing  about  125  pounds,  in 
an  area,  and  let  them  clean  it  up.  Give  them  all  the  digested  tank- 
age and  all  the  clean  water  that  they  ought  to  drink  in  addition 
to  that  soft  corn,  and  they  will  make  pork  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
made  under  any  other  conditions,  I  know.  You  would  think  when 
you  first  turned  your  pigs  in  there  that  it  was  extravagant,  but  they 
will  husk  the  field  quite  as  clean  as  the  average  man  we  can  get  for 
|30  a  month. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  simply  to  raise  the  corn  to  feed  the  hogs  when 
they  are  put  in  the  pen,  we  fed  it  last  year  out  of  our  corn  field,  had 
quite  a  big  stock,  they  would  never  let  the  stock  lay,  cleaned  up  an 
armful  in  the  morning  and  at  night  and  it  almost  took  the  chops 
off  of  those  hogs,  grinding  fodder. 

A.  You  made  no  mistake  in  feeding  green  forage  to  pigs.  There 
are  two  or  three  objections  raised,  one  being  that  this  green  forage 
is  a  little  bulky  for  pigs.  Assuming  that  the  pig  needs  a  concen- 
trated ration,  he  might  not  grow  as  rapidly  on  green  corn  fodder  if 
compelled  to  eat  it  all  as  if  given  the  ear  and  some  tankage,  but  as 
far  as  the  economy  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  the  hogging  down 
system  has  its  merits.  Now  the  practice  in  the  West,  assuming  that 
the  first  four  rows  of  chairs  here  represented  an  acre,  they  would 
take  a  24-inch  woven  wire  American  field  fence  or  some  other  make, 
and  run  it  across  the  field  and  tie  that  fence  to  the  cornstalks,  putting 
a  post  in  every  30  and  40  feet  and  putting  the  pigs  into  the  first 
acre  and  let  them  clean  that  up,  then  moving  the  fence  back  to 
another  acre  and  let  them  clean  that  up ;  this  in  preference  to  turning 
the  pigs  into  the  entire  field.  The  cheapest  gains  we  have  made  on 
pigs  at  the  station  were  on  a  group  that  was  fed  a  3  per  cent,  corn 
ration  on  rape  pasture  until  they  weighed  125  pounds,  then  turned 
into  a  cornfield  and  given  all  the  digested  tankage  they  would  eat 
by  means  of  a  self  feeder  and  permitted  to  hog  down  the  corn  just 
previous  to  the  last  cultivation.  We  make  it  a  practice  to  go  through 
the  corn  field,  feeding  rye,  rape  and  soy  beans ;  go  through  and 
through  it  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  That  comes  up  especially  where 
the  stand  of  corn  is  thin  and  makes  considerable  green  feed  during 
the  fall,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  pigs  prefer  that  green  forage 
early  in  the  fall  to  corn  itself,  but  they  clean  it  all  up. 

Q.  In  your  A  shaped  building  that  you  spoke  of,  do  you  have  a 
wood  floor? 

A.  Yes  sir,  not  that  the  pigs  would  not  prefer  a  ground  floor; 
we  ask  them  which  they  like  best,  by  way  of  experiment,  taking  the 
houses  out  and  putting  one  in  the  center  with  a  board  floor  and 
those  on  either  side  with  a  dirt  floor;  all  winter  long  the  two  sows 
preferred  the  two  outside  houses  because  they  seemed  to  be  a  little 
freer  of  draft,  but  when  we  used  those  A  shaped  houses  without  a 
floor  for  farrowing  purposes  during  the  spring,  the  brood  sow  would 
get  in  that  house  and  in  the  excitement  incident  to  parturition,  she 
would  root  up  the  bottom  and  make  holes  around  her  preparatory 
to  building  her  nest,  and  would  lose  many  of  her  pigs,  so  that  while 
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we  preferred  the  dirt  floor  as  indicated  by  the  pigs  themselves,  we 
the  wooden  floor  as  a  protection  at  farrowing  t me .  and ^did  no 
think  it  was  feasible  to  go  through  these  houses  and  take  the  floors 

""^^l^^lSe'withont  the  floor  get  damp  if  yon  didn't 
change  the  bedding  quite  frequently?  . 

A  Not  as  damp°  as  you  would  think,  if  the  pigs  are  given  plenty  of 
room  Of  course  in  case  of  a  snow  storm  or  muddy  weather,  it  was  a 
dirty  place  and  for  that  reason  I  prefer  the  floor.    I  would  say 

eTa^idUvou  £d*  r weeper  and  how  did  the  results 
r-nmnare  to  the  results  from  alfalfa  and  other  clover. 
T  W used  an  alfalfa  field  lhat,  to  start  with,  was  four  years  old 
We  seeded  he  rape  and  sweet  clover  early  in  the  spring.   We  took  a 
Sven  number  of  pigs  of  a  certain  weight  and  turned  them  m  alfalfa 
n  .TtC  ^me  number  of  pigs  of  the  same  weight  and  turned  them 
i the rapHnd Tee  clover,  when  both  of  them  had  reached  the  same 
height  as  far  as  their  growth  was  concerned,  and  then  we  got  ac- 
curate costs  of  the  grain  consumed;  they  were  given  the  identical 
ration  and  the  forage  of  rape  and  sweet  clover,  while  it  did  not 
furnish  succulence  as  early  in  the  spring,  it  caught  up  with  the 
alfalfa  by  carrying  it  along  late  m  the  fall. 

Q    What  brand  of  sweet  clover,  or  what  was  the  name  t 

A    Mellv  lotus,  albia,  white  blooming  sweet  clover. 

q'    Those  A-shaped  pens,  do  you  use  them  for  feeding  pens  I 

A.    No,  sir,  never  feed  them  in  the  A-shaped  house. 

Q*    Do 'you  haye  a  yard  connected  with  it? 

A.    Yes',  500  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide. 

Q.    Will  skimmed  milk  take  the  place  of  tankage  m  feeding  I 

q.  WMc^one  of  those  different  plats  gave  you  the  better  result, 
the  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa? 

A.  The  sweet  clover  and  rape  gave  us  the  best  results  when  you 
mnsider  the  cost  of  seeding  and  the  yield  of  pork. 

Q    Have  you  any  trouble  to  get  rid  of  sweet  clover  when  you 

^A*  ^'ever  wanted  to.  We  have  made  it  a  practice  that  as  soon 
as  that  sweet  clover  gets  past  the  pigs,  gets  woody,  in  other  words, 
and  when  thev  won't  consume  it,  we  go  in  with  a  mowing  machine 
and  cut  it  down  and  let  it  seed  itself  once  in  two  years  and  we  have 
one  Plot  where  rape  and  sweet  clover  has  been  produced  now  for  five 
years  and  we  have  had  absolutely  no  trouble  m  its  spreading  or  re- 
sisting after  we  tried  to  plow  it  up.    Now,  the  skimmed  milk  ques- 

tl0o"   Will  skimmed  milk  take  the  place  of  tankage? 

A  It  will  if  you  limit  the  amount  of  milk  to  5  pounds  for  each 
nmmd  of  °'rain  fed.  If  von  feed  more  milk  than  that  with  each  pound 
of  grain  cm  a  corn  basis,  you  are  not  getting  the  most  efficient  re- 
sults or  returns  from  your  milk. 

o    Who  sends  out  the  best  brand  of  tankage  ? 

A  I  would  answer  that  my  insisting  on  purchasing  it  on  a 
protein  basis  We  use  Swift's  digested  tankage  that  we  purchase  at 
$71  a  ton,  getting  it  through  their  agency  at  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Q.    It  is*f73  now. 
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A.    When  did  you  leave  home? 
Q.    The  day  before  yesterday. 

A;.„rt  hfs  S°ne  down  a  dollar.  Often  times  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  we  have  an  abundance  of  milk,  it  is  an  advantage  to  feed  that 
v?r?11.gS'Tand  1  a™  ^minded  in  (hat  connection  of  a  little  story  about 
Willie  Jones.  He  went  with  his  mother  to  visit  a  neighbor.  He  said 
Mother,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  cooks?  Whv  don't  thev 
hurry  up  with  dinner?"  "Wait."  When  the  meal  was  finally  served 
the  first  course  was  soup.    The  lady,  hearing  his  remark,  inquired,' 

not  tnirstv  "r<3  ^  y<1Ur  appetite?"  "If  J0U  P'ease>  ma'am  1  am  hungry 
Now  1  have  actually  known  conditions  where  pigs  starved  to 
death  on  a  full  stomach.  You  wouldn't  think  that  was  possible  but  in 
that  Secaucus  district,  where  they  feed  large  amounts  of  this  diluted 
swill  after  the  grease  has  been  extracted;  they  feed  vast  amounts  of 
this  liquid  and  reduce  it  so  it  wi  1  be  more  palatable  and  the  pig 
eats  and  eats;  his  stomach  is  full  and  yet  he  is  actually  hungry  be 
cause  there  rs  not  enough  actual  dry  matter  in  that  material  to 
sustain  his  body  and  enable  him  to  grow.  If  you  feed  vast  amounts 
oi  skimmed  milk  you  will  tax  the  pigs  capacity  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  will  not  be  ab  e  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  solids  not  fat  in  that 
mi  Ik.  x 

Q.  With  corn  at  $66,  what  weight  of  pig  would  you  feed  that 
ration  to?  You  would  increase  the  amount  according  to  the  size  of 
the  hog,  wouldn't  you?  ,  e  OI 

A.  Slightly;  a  larger  pig  can  take  more  than  a  small  one  I 
should  confine  it  to  a  limit  of  4  and  6  pounds  for  a  pig  weighing 
from  35  pounds  to  225.  &  & 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  3  or  4  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  is  enough 
to  give  a  pig  at  a  time?  g 

A     4  quarts  would  be  8  pounds;  he  would  get  8  pounds  of  milk 
and  2  pounds  oi  gram ;  he  could  stand  a  little  more  than  that 
Q.    That  would  give  two  or  three  feeds? 

A.  This  man  answered  that  question,  that  it  would  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  pig.  F 

Q.    We  give  him  a  pail  full. 

A.  I  think  that  would  be  extravagant.  If  you  give  a  r>ii?  one 
pound  of  grain  with  each  4  or  5  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  you 
giving  a  pig  7b  pounds,  all  the  milk  he  wants  to  drink.  Permit  me 
(Applause)U'  ^  gCntIemen'  for  ihe  kindness  you  have  shown. 

n,i?e  CHAIRJIAN:  We  appreciate  the  Doctor's  very  instructive 
address.  For  he  convenience  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  which  has  sent  a  representative  here,  Dr.  Eosenberger 
has  been  asked  to  change  places  upon  the  program  and  give  the  De 
partment  representative  the  precedence  in  order  that  he  may  -et 
away  and  get  to  other  places  where  he  is  to  serve.  Dr.  Brand  who 
was  to  have  been  here,  found  it  impossible  to  come  and  has  sent 

m  -5ead'  °f  ¥  U-  S-  Blireau  of  Marke^>  to  t^e  his  place 

Mr  Read  will  now  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  marketing 
and  distribution  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ME  BEAD:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  was  with 
considerable  regret  that  Dr.  Brand  found  he  could  not  be  here 
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to-day  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  press  of  legis- 
lation before  Congress  made  it  very  imperative  that  he  stay  in 
Washington.  They  are  now  engaged  on  these  two  very  important 
bills,  food  production  bills,  and  he  found  he  was  unable  to  attend 
and 'so  he  has  sent  me  to  represent  him.  I  just  simply  want  to 
present  exactly  what  we  are  doing  down  there  in  Washington  in 
the  marketing' and  distributing  line. 

Mr.  Bead  then  presented  the  following  paper: 


MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


By  F.  W.  READ,  C.  S.  D.  O.,  Office  of  Markets,  Washington 


The  widespread  interest  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  that 
has  developed  within  the  past  few  years  in  the  United  States  is  un- 
doubtedlv  due  largely  to  the  unusual  increase  in  prices  since  1900. 
Computations  based  on  figures  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that,  considering  the  average  from  1890 
to  1899,  prices  had  risen  seventy  per  cent,  in  191G.  The  rise  in  price 
of  food  commodities  has  been  greater  than  that  of  manufactured 
commodities.  During  the  past  year  of  1916  alone  the  price  of  corn, 
wheat,  flour,  oats,  cotton,  sugar,  lard  and  pork  has  increased  48  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  38.3  per  cent,  for  the  more  important  com- 
modities listed  for  export.  By  bringing  these  figures  up  to  May  1, 
1917  even  greater  relative  increases  are  registered.  The  level  of  prices 
paid  producers  of  the  United  States  for  the  principal  crops  in- 
creased about  24.6  per  cent,  during  April ;  in  the  past  nine  years,  the 
price  level  increased  about  3.0  per  cent,  during  April.  On  May  1 
the  index  figure  of  prices  was  about  95.8  per  cent,  higher  than  two 
vears  ago  and  104.5  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the  past 
nine  vears  on  May  1.  On  April  15  the  index  figure  of  prices  for  meat 
animals  was  about  49.2  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago,  77.7  per  cent, 
higher  than  two  years  ago  and  67.2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  past  seven  years  on  April  15. 

The  illusion  produced  by  advancing  prices  is,  however,  so  subtle 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  producer  to  understand  that 
these  conditions  are  not  beneficial  and  that  our  economic  well-being 
depends  upon  the  reversal  of  the  price  tendency. 

The  following  conversation  told  in  an  implement  trade  journal 
is  illuminating: 

"Good  morning,  Bill." 

"Good  morning,  Tom." 

""I  say  Bill,  what  is  the  price  of  that  wagon  over  yonder?" 
"$150.00,  Tom." 

"$150.00!  Why  my  father  bought  the  same  wagon  thirty  years 
ago  for  |60.00."  " 
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"Yes,  Tom,  he  did,  and  bought  it  of  me,  but  as  money  was  scarce 
at  that  time,  and  I  wanted  some  corn,  your  father  delivered  to  me 
three  hundred  bushels  of  corn  in  payment  for  the  $60.00  wagon.  I 
can  use  more  corn  at  this  time,  and  I  will  make  the  same  trade  with 
you  to-day  as  I  did  with  your  father  some  thirty  years  ago  on  the 
same  wagon  and  will  give  you  from  my  stock  in  addition  to  this: 


Wagon  at,    $150  00 

One  buggy,    100  00 

One  electric  washing  machine,   80  00 

One  suit  of  clothes  for  yourself,   30  00 

One  dress  for  your  wife,    30  00 

One  dress  for  your  baby,    5  00 

One  crib  for  your  baby,                                 .  5  00 

Box  of  cigars  for  your  friends,    3  00 

Five  pounds  of  coffee,    1  50 

Two  pounds  of  tea,    1  00 

Twenty  pounds  of  sugar,    2  00 

200  gallons  of  gasoline,    40  00 

Lubricating  oil,    2  50 


The  present  purchasing  power  of  300  bushels  of  corn,  $450.00." 

It  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  with  a  discussion 
of  rising  prices.  We  see  unmistakable  evidences  of  them  on  every 
hand.  But  it  is  primarily  on  their  account  that,  the  part  of  agricul- 
ture embracing  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  has  strikingly  oc- 
cupied public  atlention  during  the  last  three  and  one  half  years 
especially.  Prior  to  1913  little  systematic  thought  had  been  devoted 
to  it,  and  there  did  not  exist,  either  in  the  states  or  in  the  nation,  ef- 
fective instrumentalities  to  furnish  assistance  and  guidance  to  farm- 
ers in  this  field,  nor  had  the  laAvs  necessary  to  remedy  abuses  and 
control  unfavorable  conditions  been  enacted. 

Early  in  1913,  however,  Congress  made  provision  for  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization.  Beginning  with  a 
modest  sum,  the  appropriations  for  this  office,  including  those  for 
enforcing  new  laws  to  promote  better  marketing,  have  increased  to 
slightly  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars.  To-day  the  Nation  possesses 
in  this  department  what  is  probably  the  largest  and  best  trained 
staff  of  experts  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  investigating  all 
the  larger  and  more  difficult  problems  confronting  farmers  in  this 
new  field. 

I  want,  first,  to  outline  briefly  the  present  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Office  of  Markets,  and  then  to  point  out  certain  of  the  proposals  look- 
ing towards  relief  of  the  critical  situation  that  has  arisen  because 
of  the  war,  that  are  now  before  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  or  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  as  it  will  be  called  after  July  1,  falls  into  three  gen- 
eral classes:  Investigation  and  Demonstration,  Service,  and  Regu- 
latory. The  numerous  subdivisions  or  lines  of  work,  which  are  prob- 
ably not  of  very  general  interest,  will  not  be  mentioned  here,  es- 
pecially as  knowledge  of  them  can  be  gained  from  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  our  Bureau  by  those  who  care  to  consult  it. 
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One  of  our  earliest  lines  of  work  was  (he  locating  and  determina- 
tionof the  extent  of  areas  producing  food  stuffs  on  a  commercial 
scale  especially  those  producing  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  a  stud} 
o f  he    S  t  methodsand  areas  of  the  distribution  of  these  crops. 
Publications  have  already  been  issued  reviewing  the  sources  oi  sup- 
nh f  he me  hods  of  distribution  and  the  actual  rail  shipments  from 
S'<SKlpw>diidiig  areas  of  strawberries  peaches,  cantaloupes 
and  ton  atoes.   In  addition,  the  outlets  and  methods  of  sale  for  ship- 
uers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  investigated  carefully  and 
the  results  obtained  made  available  in  printed  form     Tne  apple 
marke  has  been  studied  and  the  potato  supply  and  methods  of  dis- 
SEwffl  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin.    A  study  of 
he  no'  ibTe  and  practicable  standardization  of  farm  products  and 
the*  containers  has  been  another  important  phase  of  this  line  of 


Work  is  being  conducted  which  will  tend  toward  the  improvement 
of  Tiansportation  facilities  for  handling  food  products,  the  reduction 
of  os  oPl "foodstuffs  in  transit,  and  the  securing  of  suitable  types  of 
maikets  for  cities.  The  demand  for  assistance  m  improving  local 
ma  "keting  conditions  is  constant.  Upon  request,  surveys  have  been 
made  in  ten  cities  in  order  that  advice  might  be  given  with  reference 
To  the location,  establishment,  and  management  of  municipal  retail 
public  markets,  or  such  markets  combined  with  farmers'  wholesale 

mYnveetstigaCtions  have  been  conducted  into  all  phases  of  public  and 
wholesale  terminal  market  activity.    These  investigations  have  in- 
cluded fifteen  cities  in  eight  states.    In  most  of  these  places  studies 
were  made  of  proper  refrigeration  facilities  in  public  markets,  cor- 
rect shed  stall  and  aisle  layouts  and  desirable  sanitary  arrange- 
ments   The  Office  is  in  a  position  to  supply  designs. of  model  s, eel 
sheds  to  protect  local  truck  growers  in  selling  their  products;  on 
frfen  farmers'  markets,  together  with  their  cost  per  lineal  root. 
Eel  S  are "being  devised  for  various  types  of  market  buildings, 
produce  vards,  etc.,  with  fairly  accurate  estimates  of  their  costs 
P  Detailed  studies  have  been  made  of  the  methods  of  marketing  the 
following  farm  products  among  the  others  already  mentioned:  cot- 
ton and  cotton  seed,  livestock,  meat  and  animal  by-products,  includ- 
ing dairy  products,  grain  seeds  and  hay.   The  possibilities  and  limi- 
tations of  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  have  been  studied 
closely  and  advise  is  given  to  communities  wishing  to  organize  for 

SUTheP3bilities  and  limitations  of  marketing  by  parcel  post  and 
express  are  investigated  by  means  of  experimental  shipments  of 
farm  nroducts  and  mv  field  studies.  .  . 

nThave  been  developed  and  formulated  for  the  investigation  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products  under  norma  condi- 
tions an"  for  the  assistance,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  development 
nf  p-srnort  trade  in  these  products. 

In  the  A^-icnltural  Appropriation  Act  for  1918  appears  an  item 
f0I  $50  000  for  the  investigation  of  the  food  supply.  This  mvestiga- 
ion  i t  include  the  production,  transportation  storage  prepara- 
tion maiketSg,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  agricultural  food 
moducts  It  will  also  embrace  a  study  of  the  extent  if  any,  to  which 
manipulation  of  the  food  supply  exists  and  »  intended  to  point  the 
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way  to  remedial  legislation  for  some  of  the  evils  inherent  in  our 
system  of  marketing-  farm  products. 

The  Office  of  Markets  is  also  cooperating  with  the  several  states 
in  the  employment  of  agents  to  study  methods  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing farm  products  in  the  states  and  to  assist  in  coordinating 
marketing  activities  undertaken  by  the  states.  The  special  problems 
of  the  selected  states  are  of  first  concern.  At  present  fifteen  states 
are  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  maintaining 
Field  Agents  in  Marketing. 

One  branch  of  the  work  which  is  of  distinct  commercial  service 
to  the  public,  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Markets  should  be  of  special 
interest  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  vou  are  acquainted  with 
certain  phases  of  it. 

During  the  shipping  season  for  fruit  and  vegetables  a  market  news 
service  is  conducted  that  is  calculated  to  place  these  commodities 
uniformly  in  the  great  consuming  centers.    As  you  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  such  a  service,  I  will  illustrate  it  to 
you  briefly.    In  prosecuting  this  market  news  service,  temporary 
field  stations  are  established  in  producing  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  latest  market  news  to  the  growers  of  apples,  straw- 
berries, tomatoes,  peaches,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  potatoes  and 
onions.    At  present  we  have  seventeen  field  stations  in  operation 
in  the  early  sections  of  the  South.   Our  representatives  in  producing 
territory  receive  a  wire  each  morning  from  the  Washington  Office 
telling  them  of  the  condition  of  the  market  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  the  prices  at  which  the  commodities  in  which  they 
are  interested  are  moving,  the  number  of  cars  unloaded  and  the 
number  of  cars  on  track.    They  issue  daily  bulletins  for  all  grower* 
who  want  them,  embodying  this  information.   They  receive  the  news 
of  the  city  markets  through  our  personal  representatives  stationed 
permanently  in  thirteen  of  the  largest  consuming  centers  in  the 
country,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  been  included  in  this 
number.   Temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  market 
reports  during  the  year  1917  from  eight  additional  cities.   The  field  of 
action  in  this  market  news  work  on  fruits  and  vegetables  covers  more 
than  half  the  states,  and  benefits  thousands  of  growers  and  shippers  • 
in  fact,  last  season,  we  had  stations  in  thirty-four  states  and  dis- 
tributed over  three  million  daily  bulletins. 

As  an  indication  of  the  benefits  of  this  service  to  the  consumer 
when  our  representative  arrived  at  the  potato  district  in  Alliance' 
Nebr.,  last  fall,  potatoes  were  selling  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel  to  the 
farmer  while  the  wholesale  pi  ice  in  Omaha  was  about  $1.10.  The 
farmers  did  not-  know  the  actual  market  conditions  while  the  buy- 
ers who  were  on  the  ground  were  fairly  well  posted. 

Shortly  after  our  representative  arrived,  he  began  issuing  bulletins 
regarding  market  conditions  at  the  large  terminal  markets  and  the 
price  rose  steadily  from  sixty  cents  to  the  farmer  to  about  ninety- 
five  cents,  while  it  did  not  increase  on  the  Omaha  market  By  means 
of  the  information  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  producer 
and  m  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  trade  at  the  terminal  markets 
the  margin  between  producer  and  consumer  was  cut  down  very  ma- 
terially. J 

When  our  Office  at  Idaho  Falls  closed  we  received  reports  two  days 
later  that  the  price  of  potatoes  declined  twenty  cents  per  bushel  to 
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producers  while  the  price  in  the  terminal  markets  remained  strong 
and  showed  no  decline,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  advance. 

In  the  case  of  onions  in  Texas,  in  previous  years  there  usually  has 
been  a  tremendous  over-suppiy  in  some  of  the  seaboard  markets,  and 
ruinous  prices  to  producers,  while  certain  of  the  inland  markets 
are  believed  to  have  been  under-supplied,  with  high  prices  ruling. 

Last  year  our  market  news  service  was  in  operation  during  the 
shipment  of  Texas  onions.  We  published  a  daily  bulletin  showing 
the  exact  destination  of  all  cars  moving,  so  that  every  shipper  was 
able  to  know  just  how  heavy  a  supply  was  being  forwarded  to  each 
market.  The  result  was  that  the  crop  was  distributed  intelligently 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices  in  all  cities  instead  of  at  high  prices 
in  some  cities  and  very  low  prices  in  other  cities.  When  some  mar- 
kets are  over-loaded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
all  arrivals  and  some  of  them  are  allowed  to  rot,  the  consumer  is 
not  benefited.  Every  article  of  food  which  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  decreases  the  available  supply  for  the  entire  country  by  just 
that  much.  It  may  be  that  prices  may  temporarily  be  somewhat  lower 
in  certain  cities  which  are  over-supplied,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
consumer  suffers,  when  any  foodstuffs  are  wasted. 

At  the  present  time  a  telegraphic  service  is  also  being  developed 
which  gives  information  regarding  the  supply  and  prices  of  livestock 
and  meats  similar  to  the  one  which  we  are  conducting  on  perish- 
ables. The  volume  of  our  telegraphic  business  has  grown  so  con- 
siderably that  it  has  been  necessary  to  install  a  leased  wire  service 
connecting  our  permanent  city  market  offices  from  Kansas  City  to 
Boston  with  Washington. 

One  other  line  of  service  work  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  is  the 
storage  reports.  Beginning  in  1916,  with  statements  on  a  few  com- 
modities, the  Office  is  now  publishing  each  month  reports  showing 
the  storage  holdings  of  apples,  butter,  case  eggs,  frozen  canned  eggs, 
cheese,  seven  classes  of  frozen  and  cured  meats,  and  five  classes  of 
poultry.  Practically  all  of  the  cold  storage  warehouses  of  the  coun- 
try are  reporting  their  holdings  to  us  regularly  and  I  should  judge 
that  our  statements  include  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  supply. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  our  reports  do  not  get  the  at- 
tention they  deserve  from  the  consumer,  especially  when  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  country.  The  reports  always  compare  the 
holdings  by  commodities  on  the  first  of  each  month  with  the  same 
date  the  previous  year.    Shortage  of  supply  is  instantly  detected. 

I  will  illustrate  "my  point  by  a  concrete  example:  In  the  case 
of  eggs  it  was  well  known  as  early  as  the  first  of  last  August  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  supply.  On  that  date  we  published  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  stored  was  twenty-four  per  .cent,  short  compared 
with  1915.  On  November  1,  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  Prices 
ruled  high  but  everybody  bought  about  as  many  eggs  as  ever.  The 
monthly  reports  on  eggs  in  cold  storage  on  December  1st  and  Janu- 
ary 1st  showed  that  the  surplus  was  being  consumed  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  year  before.  Necessarily,  under  such  conditions,  prices 
went  up.  "Some  people  have  charged  that  owners  of  eggs  held  them 
back  from  the  market.  If  they  did,  they  performed  a  useful  service; 
for  egg  prices  in  January  and  February  would  certainlv  have  been 
much  higher  if  they  had  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  on  February  1st 
our  reports  showed  a  shortage  of  75  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  year  before.   If  every  consumer  had  resolved  on  November  1st  to 
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do  his  share  of  the  economizing;  if  every  housekeeper  had  bought 
nine  eggs  instead  of  tweive,  the  shortage  being  practically  one  fourth, 
the  short  supply  would  no  doubt  have  gone  into  consumption  at 
reasonable  figures.  The  trouble  has  been  that  we  were  determined  to 
have  all  we  wanted  whenever  we  wanted  it  because  we  had  the 
money  to  buy.  And  this  charge  must  be  laid  to  the  door  particularly 
of  the  more  prosperous  element  of  the  community.  When  the  facts  of 
a  shortage  become  known,  it  is  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  the 
consumer  to  study  carefully  and  intelligently  how  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation and  proceed  upon  a  logical  course. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  reports  of  stored  products,  I  wish 
to  say  that  ail  of  the  reports  we  receive  are  furnished  voluntarily 
by  the  reporting  firms.  They  have  been  quite  generous  in  their  co- 
operation, but  it  seems  definitely  desirable  that  these  reports  on  food 
stuffs  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  interests 
of  the  Nation  should  not  be  left  on  a  voluntary  basis  that  might  at 
any  time  be  ineffectual,  but  should  be  required  periodically  and  if 
need  be  under  oath  as  to  their  accuracy. 

The  Regulatory  work  of  the  Office  of  Markets  is  clearly  defined  and 
the  enforcement  of  four  Federal  Laws  has  been  entrusted  to  its  care: 
The  Cotton  Futures  Act,  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  the  Warehouse 
Act,  and  the  Standard  Basket  Act.  This  work  is  conducted  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  where 
all  legal  points  are  determined. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  details,  I  will  say  that  the  Cotton 
Futures  Act  became  a  law  in  August  1914.  Since  that  time  standards 
have  been  established  by  the  Office  of  Markets  for  nine  grades  of 
white  cotton  as  well  as  eleven  standards  for  colored  cotton.  Fifteen 
cities  have  been  designated  as  bona  fide  spot  markets  for  cotton  and 
eleven  of  these  are  used  in  establishing  commercial  differences  for 
the  settlement  of  future  contracts  as  required  by  the  Act.  Our  Office 
also  determines  disputes  which  arise  as  to  the  length  of  staple,  grade 
or  quality  of  any  cotton  tendered  in  settlement  of  a  future  contract. 
Quotations  now  reflect  more  accurately  the  value  of  spot  cotton  than 
they  did  under  the  old  regime;  and  quotations  for  spots  and  futures 
have  maintained,  under  the  Act,  a  steady  relation  to  each  other. 

The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  is  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment through  the  office  of  Markets  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. This  act  which  became  a  law  in  August,  1916,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  handling,  grading  and 
transportation  of  grain  and  to  establish  standards  for  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains. 

The  Warehouse  Act  became  a  law  in  August  1916.  Its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  establish  a. form  of  warehouse  receipt  for  cotton,  grain, 
wool,  tobacco  and  flax  seed,  which  will  make  these  receipts  easily  and' 
widely  negotiable  as  delivery  orders  or  as  collateral  for  loans. 

The  Standard  Basket  Act,  which  becomes  effective  November  1, 
1917,  fixes  standards  for  Climax  Baskets  and  other  containers  for 
small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables,  when  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  rules  and  regulations  under  the  Act  are  being  prepared 
and  will  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  treated  as  briefly  as  possible  the  most  important  activities 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Markets.  Before  I  close, 
however,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  important  as- 
pects of  two  bills  now  before  Congress. 
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Tt  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  food  bills  before  Congress 
at  the  Present  time  are  in  the  tentative  stage  entirely  and  that  they 
Seated  in  that  body.  Whether  or  not  any  of  the  proposals  that 
?  oumne wdl  actuall/ become  laws  is,  of  course,  problematical  at 

th?he  first  of  these  bills,  the  so-called  food  control  bill,  deals  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  including  foods,  feeds 

articles  required  for  their  production.  ^.^.^S^^^ 
stimulate  production,  to  reduce  waste,  to  facilitate  ana  cieai  _  im; 
SS^iHSwimllan,  to  prevent  hoarding,  to  assure  fair  prices, 
to  Simiate  injurious  speculation,  to  prohibit  evil  practices  on  ex- 
chanoS  aid  to  protect  the  public  against  extortion.  It  confers  wide 
SSHh^  <™  ihi  President  In  each  instance  the  power  is  to  be 
SSel  only  arteVtlf President  has  found  the  existence  of  a  state 

°f fateffi*^? tne&  legal  basis  for  the  bill.  Section  3 
nn?hoSes  the  establishment  of  standards  for  foods  and  the  making 
of  XTations  governing  the  labeling  of  such  products  Whoever  a 
stYnrfard  is  established,  its  use  is  compulsory  unless  the  product  be 
marked  s  as  to  k  licate  that  it  is  ungraded  or  unclassified.  Stand- 
SSzation  is  essential  if  either  a  maximum  or  minimum  price  fixing 

^ec^on^^horizes  the  President  to  license  and  to  regulate  any 
buffness  of  manufacture,  storage  and  distr bution  oi ^foodj .food 
tol,;„k  nr  fppds  whenever  he  deems  it  essential.  Licenses  may  ue 
IqSecl  t  dfspoJe  of  unreasonably  excessive  stocks  and  to .retrain 
S  unfair  practices  and  prices  The  general  P^^S  and 
tion  are  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy  m  the  manuracture  ana 
rHofrihniinn  nf  foods  and  to  eliminate  abuses. 

^  to  B  tSes  the  President  to  prevent  the  hoarding  or 
monopolizaLn  ofnecessaries  by  requiring  persons  holding  unreason- 
flhlv  pxcessive  Quantities  to  sell  the  same. 

T^fnex^section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  procure 
necessarS  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  to  store  them,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  at  Cost;  also  to  fix  a  leasonabie  price  to  be  paid  for  the  same 
by  ^rGovernment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  through 

%^T^^^^  to  regulate 

OV^T&T^*T£vovt^  ones  and  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  deems  it  essential,  to  stimulate  production,  to  fix  a 
mtoimum  prke  for  any  necessaries  so  as  to  assure  the  producer  a 
fpTsonaSe  profit  The  Government  guarantees  the  receipt  of  the 
mSum  price by  domestic  producers,  who  rely  upon  the  guaranty 
T^™X  with  tbe  President's  regulations.  In  extreme  emerg- 
tnL  r/ordS  to  prevent  corners  orWtion,  the  President  s  au- 
thorized t ^  fix  maximum  prices.  Observance  of  maximum  prices  is 
enforced  bv  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  trade  at  a  higher  price 
6  T^e  second  f bod  bill  now  engaging  the  attention  o  Congress  is  be^ 
fore  the  House  and  may  be  called  a  "Production  Bill  ._  Its  object, 
are  to  increase  production  and  to  conserve  the  supply.  It  deals  only 
with ^  the  aXritv  to  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  author^  the  Secretary  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  de- 
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mand  for,  the  supply,  consumption,  prices  of,  and  the  basis  facts  re- 
lating to  ownership,  production,  transportation,  storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  foods.  For  this  purpose  he  and  his  duly  authorized  agents 
are  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses, 
the  production  of  books  and  documents  and  to  enter  premises  under 
certain  conditions.  Adequate  penal  provisions  are  included  to  enforce 
the  requirements. 

Authoritative  information  as  to  the  supply  of  food  available  in 
the  United  States  is  always  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  impera- 
tive under  war  emergency  conditions  when  soaring  prices  create  un- 
usual motive  for  speculation.  In  order  that  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  deal  most  intelligently  with  the  food  situation,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  accurate  and  complete  information  concern- 
ing the  food  supply  and  related  matters  be  had.  Intelligent  increase 
of  production  and  equitable  distribution  depend  upon  thorough  and 
reliable  knowledge  of  actual  supply  and  consumptive  demand.  The 
only  available  information  on  these  subjects  which  the  Government 
now  obtains  is  that  given  voluntarily. 

It  is  provided  that  both  acts  outlined  above  shall  cease  to  operate 
when  the  national  emergency  bill  resulting  from  the  war  shall  have 
passed,  the  date  to  be  ascertained  by  the  President,  but  shall  not  be 
later  than  one  year  after  the  actual  termination  of  the  war. 

Both  of  these  acts  are  in  the  debatable  stage  at  the  present  time 
but  it  does  not  need  any  convincing  to  prove  that  they  are  far  reach- 
ing. The  national  crisis  we  are  now  facing,  however,  needs  just  such 
comprehensive  action,  and  while  the  bills  have  not  as  yet  passed  it  is 
quite  probable  that  in  one  form  or  another,  most  of  the  provisions 
mentioned  will  become  laws  in  the  near  future.  The  power  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  President,  however,  will  only  be  used  when  the  state  of 
facts  warrants  action. 

I  have  endeavored  merely  to  present  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  of  the  marketing  and  distribution  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Farmers  recognize  today,  as  at  no  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  that  to  raise  good  crops  is  only  half  the  prob- 
lem. _  As  a  result  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Mar- 
kets is  constantly  widening  and  increasing  in  the  face  of  urgent  public 
demand.  A  little  over  three  years  ago  our  force  consisted  of  ten  men ; 
today,  we  have  well  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  Office 
is  also  proving  its  utility  in  a  monetary  way.  A  Congressman  from 
Texas  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  market  news  service  on  vege- 
tables had  saved  the  onion  growers  of  Texas  a  million  dollars,  and  had 
his  remarks  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Eecord. 

In  closing,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  while  we  have  had  during 
the  past  season  a  shortage  of  a  few  things,  we  have  had  an  average 
crop  of  most  things.   The  primary  reason  perhaps  for  the  major  por- 
tion ot  our  difficulties  has  been  we  have  been  careless  and  forgetful  of 
the  unusual  economic  forces  that  are  working  in  the  country  This 
present  season  we  should  all  be  more  mindful  of  possible  economies 
Mr.  Brand  describes  the  situation  very  aptly  in  the  language  of  an 
old  Indian  he  used  to  know  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Minnesota,  "When 
there  is  not  food  enough  you  must  tighten  vour  belt."   We  have  all 
got  to  tighten  our  belts.    By  this  I  mean  we  should  eat  plentifully 
perhaps,  but  intelligently.    We  must  prevent  waste  and  remember- 
that  our  thoughtfulness  or  thoughtlessness  in  this  matter  means 
the  differences  between  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  and  keen  suffering  to 
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those  of  us  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  benefit  largely  by 
the  industrial  prosperity  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  are  a  few  moments  that  can  be  given  to 
answering  questions  on  this  subject,  if  you  have  any  to  ask. 

ME.  BEAD :  If  any  of  you  want  to  know  any  of  the  lines  of  work 
we  are  doing  in  the  Office  of  Markets,  I  refer  you  to  the  annual  re- 
ports, and  if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  on  our  service,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  them,  if  I  can.  In  the  main,  it  is  just  a  general 
presentation  of  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  debatable. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Dorsett :  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  get  these 
reports  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers? 

A.  You  mean  the  Market  News  Reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
markets  in  the  country? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Weil,  last  year  we  issued  3,000,000  bulletins.  About  60  per 
cent,  of  those  were  to  farmers.  We  have  not  conducted  an  advertising 
campaign,  but  our  lists  are  comprised  mainly  of  farmers.  In  the 
producing  sections  of  the  country,  especially,  I  believe  that  my  list  in 
Philadelphia  last  year  was  about  3,000,  and  on  that  list  I  must  have 
had  probably  2,000  farmers,  some  of  whom  were  in  Jersey  and  some 
of  them  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Take  your  daily  reports  that  you  send  out ;  what  per  cent,  are 
farmers  that  receive  those? 

A.  I  should  judge  that  well  over  60  per  cent  were  farmers,  the 
big  majority  of  our  reports  are  distributed  among  farmers.  You  see 
last  season  we  had  54  stations  in  producing  territory,  in  city  mar- 
kets 12 ;  in  those  54  stations  our  mailing  list  ranged  from  500  to  3,000 
farmers. 

Q.  Have  you  as  yet  devised  any  system  for  distribution?  Have 
you  undertaken  that  work? 

A.  We  have  no  authority  to  actually  distribute  any  class  of  pro- 
duce; the  nearest  we  come  to  actually  distributing  anything  at  the 
present  time  is  what  we  do  in  producing  territory,  such  as  laredo, 
Texas,  and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  where  a  big  bulletin 
board  is  placed  in  front  of  the  place  and  shows  the  exact  destination 
of  the  cars  and  makes  it  plainly  evident  that  to  roll  your  cars  to 
Chicago,  if  that  market  is  glutted,  would  be  foolishness,  but  we  have 
not  gotten  authority  from  Congress  to  enable  us  to  actually  distribute 
cars;  at  the  present  time  we  would  be  overstepping  our  authority.  I 
am  not  saying  whether  we  would  like  to  distribute  them  or  not. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  that  after  all,  that  is  the  big  problem? 

A.  If  the  stenographer  won't  take  that  down,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  on  record  as  giving  an  opinion  on 
that  question  one  way  or  the  other  because  that  is  a  vital  problem 
affecting  the  entire  ruling  of  our  office. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  states  have  a  market  bureau  or 
some  marketing  law? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  sixteen  states  have  actual  marketing  laws  as  I  un- 
derstand it  now,  sixteen  states  are  co-operating  with  us  and  we  have 
agents  paid  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  states. 
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Q.  Have  you  theii  as  yet  established  any  working  system  or  plan 
between  the  states  that  have  these  market  bureaus  and  your  office? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  sir,  we  have  actual  plans  that  we  go  by  for  every 
state,  which,  of  course  have  to  conform  with  the  market  law  which 
that  state  passes.  After  a  state  passes  a  marketing  law  and  wants 
to  co-operate  with  us,  we,  under  an  appropriation  that  congress  has 
given  us,  agree  to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  that  market  man,  the 
state  pays  a  part,  and  we  come  together  and  arrange  his  activities. 
Now,  each  and  every  single  contract  or  understanding  that  we  enter 
into  with  the  state  has  to  be  modified  according  to  the  law  which  that 
state  has  enacted.  Of  course  the  province  of  the  market  director  in 
Virginia,  for  instance,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  market  di- 
rector of  California  or  of  Pennsylvania;  if  Pennsylvania  should  pass  a 
law  creating  a  market  director  and  see  fit  to  co-operate  with  the 
Pedes  al  Bureau  of  Markets,  we  would  have  to  come  together  and 
draw  up  an  agreement  under  which  we  comd  work. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  advisable  for  each  state  to  have  some  law  that 
would  conform  to  the  national  law? 

A.  I  judge  it  would.  We  stand  in  position  to  advise  any  legis- 
lature or  any  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  lines  upon  which 
to  proceed,  the  lines  along  Avhich  to  draw  up  a  marketing  law.  We 
have  model  laws  that  we  will  send  you  and  let  you  work  over  and 
adapt  them  to  your  needs,  but  which,  if  worked  over  properly  and  in 
co-operation  with  us,  will  not  conflict  with  our  purposes.  We  have 
too  many  cross  agencies  working  in  the  country. 

Q.    We  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Questions  by  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr: 

Q.  Is  there  any  possible  way  of  large  farmers'  associations  buying 
direct  from  factories  without  the  goods  passing  through  the  hands 
of  a  general  agent,  or  buying  for  the  same  price  a  broker  will  buy? 

A.    You  want  to  eliminate  the  middleman? 

Q.    We  want  to  buy  as  cheap  as  we  can. 

A.  There  is  no  way  under  the  present  sjrsteni  of  doing  that,  unless 
you  organize  an  association,  appoint  a  manager  and  have  him  do  your 
buying  for  you. 

Q.  In  our  county  there  is  a  large  association  of  probably  1,200 
farmers  and  we  have  never  been  ab:e  to  eliminate  the  profits  of  the 
middleman. 

A.    What  are  you  buying? 

Q.  Well,  we  buy  corn,  oats,  cottonseed  meal.  I  wrote  to  probably 
a  dozen  parties  who  manufacture  cotton  seed  meal  in  the  South,  for 
prices,  a  year  ago,  and  there  were  but  two  that  would  quote  me  any 
prices  at  all,  and  I  know  that  there  were  people  in  our  neighborhood 
who  were  dealers  in  food  that  were  getting  prices  and  were  getting 
feed.  Now,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  feed  fed  in  our  county  and 
quite  a  good  deal  would  be  bought  direct  from  the  factories  if  we 
could  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  general  agent  and  very  seldom  been  able  to  buy  direct 
from  the  factory  at  the  same  price  the  broker  could  buy. 

A.    You  mean  a  man  independent  of  both  the  factory  and  you? 

Q.  Exactly. 

A.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  cannot,  if  your  own  representa- 
tive can  go  down  there  and  contract  for  a  supply  sufficiently  large 
to  induce  them  to  do  business  with  you. 
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Q.    Well,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  . 

A  Of  course  you  know  that  the  cottonseed  meal  business  is  a 
peculiar  one  of  itself.  You  perhaps  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
inside  workings  of  the  cottonseed  business  than  I  do. 

Questions  by  a  member: 

Q.  What  will  prevent  the  use  of  grains  for  alcoholic  liquors/ 
A  A  little  prohibition ;  at  the  piesent  time  there  is  a  bill  before 
Congress  for  taking  care  of  that  proposition,  and  if  it  is  passed,  it 
will  undoubtedly  remedy  the  situation.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
thing  is  for  each  one  of  you  to  decide.  They  have  that  proposition 
up  before  Congress  at  the  present  time,  also  the  proposition  of  raising 
the  per  cent  of  flour  milling.  At  the  present  time  they  mill  flour  with 
so  many  per  cent.,  and  they  expect  to  raise  that.  Those  propositions 
are  all  before  Congress  at  the  present  time  and  we  hope  we  will  get 
some  legislation  along  those  lines.  . 

Q.    Is  your  Bureau  in  position  to  co-operate  with  organizations  ot 

f  £i  1*111  crs  *^ 

A  Yes  sir  such  as  this  association  that  you  speak  of.  We  have 
a  group  of 'men  set  aside  specifically  to  assist  co-operative  associations, 
etc  and  I  would  advise  your  association  to  get  m  touch  with  the 
Federal  Office  of  Markets  and  tell  them  your  problem  and  see  what 
thev  can  do  for  you.  In  mv  paper,  I  said  that  we  had  an  organiza- 
tion which  advised  farmers  with  reference  to  how  to  form  co-operative 
associations,  the  limitations  of  co-operative  assocratrons,  the  advan- 
tages of  them,  and  help  them  in  so  far  as  they  can. 

A  Member:    Then  you  would  write  to  this  Bureau  for  that  infor- 
mation. 
A.    Yes,  sir? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  good  information ;  get  all  you  can  of  it. 
Are  there  any  more  questions? 

A  Member:  It  would  be  entirely  feasible  then  for  an  association 
of  dairvmen  in  the  East  to  secure  at  your  Bureau  information  of  an 
organization  of  grain  producers  or  food  producers  in  the  West,  m 
order  to  do  business  direct  between  those,  would  it? 

A  Now,  the  expert  in  co-operative  work  would  have  to  answer 
that  question  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not— we  have  lists  and  we 
can  give  vou  those  and  let  vou  get  directly  in  touch  with  them,  at 
least  thaUs  what  we  are  there  for,  and  I  presume  we  could  help  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Is  there  anything  further? 

4  Member :  Last  year  the  oil  meal  was  down  for  just  about  a  week 
or  a  week  and  a  half,  and  cottonseed  meal  was  down  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  seems  that  the  brokers,  at  what  might  be  called  the  psychologi- 
cal moment,  came  and  bought  thousands  of  carloads  and  forced  the 
price  up  suddenlv,  and  it  takes  a  most  astute  farmer  to  see  when 
that  psvchological  moment  comes,  and  as  a  consequence  the  majority 
were  left  and  some  of  the  farmers  bought  cottonseed  meal  later  on 
for  .$50  a  ton  bv  the  carload,  the  wholesale  price.  If  your  Department 
could  post  us  on  that  psychological  moment,  you  would  be  worth  a 
great  many  thousand  dollars  to  us,  so  that  we  could  get  it  as  well  as 
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the  broker  who  has  experience  and  can  go  ahead  and  buy  thousands  of 
carloads. 

MR.  EEAD:  It  would  be  well  if  we  could;  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to,  some  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Read  for  this  in- 
formation. I  think  it  is  well  to  announce  at  this  time  that  by  consent 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  DuBois  and  Clearfield,  the  excursion, 
etc.,  we  were  to  have  to  Clearfield  has  been  abandoned  and 
will  not  be  taken  because  of  weather  conditions  and  road  conditions 
consequent  on  the  weather.  We  will  proceed  with  the  program  now, 
which  has  been  a  little  upset,  or  at  least  mixed  up  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  I  spoke  of  before,  and  we  will  ask  Dr.  John  N.  Rosen- 
berger  to  tell  us  something  of  "A  More  Adequate  System  for  the 
Marketing  of  Milk." 

Dr.  Rosenberger  spoke  as  follows: 


A  MORE  ADEQUATE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  MARKETING  OF 

MILK 


By  DR.  JOHN  N.  ROSENBERGER,  Wycombe,  Pa. 


_  Before  discussing  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  desire  to  state  that 
it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  amount  of  interest  shown  in  this 
market  question,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  two  topics 
have  been  devoted  at  this  Normal  Institute  to  the  market  end  of  farm 
products.  I  want  to  assure  you  from  the  outset  that  there  is  only 
going  to  be  one  real  good  discussion,  and  that  has  really  hardly  been 
heard. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  topics  on  the  market 
end  of  this  farm  business.  I  think  that  we  all  have  realized  for 
some  time  past  that  too  much  of  our  attention  as  farmers  has  been 
grven  to  merely  producing,  with  no  thought  whatsoever  laid  on  the 
marketing  of  that  which  we  have  produced,  and  that  problem,  more 
than  anything  else,  accounts  today  for  the  apparent— I  say  apparent, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  real— lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  producers 
m  taking  the  interest  and  working  up  the  enthusiasm  in  increasing 
the  food  supply  and  conserving  the  food  stuffs  of  this  nation.  I 
have  heard  it  expressed,  and  indeed  I  think  the  idea  has  been  prevalent 
that  the  farmer  is  accused  of  not  showing  his  patriotism  at  this  time, 
m  that  he  is  not  particularly  interested  in  increasing  production! 
Probably  when  we  have  our  hands  burned  a  time  or  two,  we  are  very 
likely  to  be  careful  of  the  same  kind  of  fire  in  which  we  have  had  them 
before.  In  other  words,  heretofore,  increased  production  has  not 
always  necessarily  meant  increased  profit  to  the  farmers,  not  because 
it  should  not  mean  that,  but  because  too  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  commodity  after  it  was  produced  and  before  it  reached  the 
consumer,  and  so,  as  the  previous  speaker  pointed  out,  up  until  verv 
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recently,  indeed  up  until  1913,  practically  no  effort  whatever  even 
nationally,  much  less  of  a  state  or  local  nature,  had  ever  been  put 
forth  in  the  way  of  devising  legislation  and  canying  on  investigation 
and  surveys  to  ascertain  what  some  of  the  ailments  were  that  were 
responsible  for  increased  production  not  meaning  increased  profit  to 
the  producer.  So  I  believe  we  possess  the  patriotism  that  any  other 
class  of  people  possess  and  that  we  are  equally  interested  in  increas- 
ing the  food  supply,  but  we  lecognize  the  emergency  that  is  thrust 
upon  us  and  realize  that  upon  us  as  farmers  depends  probably  more 
than  any  other  one  class  of  people,  unless  it  be  the  bullet-makers,  and 
I  don't  know  that  they  should  be  put  even  ahead  of  us,  the  victory. 
If  we  fall  down,  everybody  else  must  fall  too. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  nation,  whether  at  the  time  of  a  crisis 
or  otherwise;  and  so  then  I  am  glad  that  we  are  beginning  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  market  end  of  this  production  question  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  very  near  future  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished 
because  the  need  is  certainly  very  apparent  for  it.  One  thing  I  have 
been  strongly  impressed  with  is  the  thought  of  probably  lack  of  co- 
ordination or  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are  first  ex- 
cited over  the  famine  that  we  probably  are  producing.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are,  but  some  people  would  make  us  believe  that  we 
aie  going  to  be  certainly  in  bad  straits  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs,  and 
they  are  certainly  more  ambitious  to  stave  off  such  a  crisis  than  prob- 
ably we  are.  They  are  more  excited  over  it.  Now  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son for  that,  and  so  the  fact  that  they  are  more  excited  means  that 
those  who  are  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of  the  food  conservists  are  very 
much  more  numerous  than  the  most  experienced  farmers,  and  the 
consequences  are  that  it  won't  surprise  us  if  they  lay  emphasis  on 
some  minor  things  while  they  are  allowing  some  very  essential  things 
to  escape  attention. 

To  illustrate:  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  planting  the  backyard 
and  garden  and  the  vacant  lot  into  vegetables  and  potatoes,  all  of 
which  is  very  heartily  and  very  thoroughly  approved  of.  But  I  have 
not  seen,  in  all  that  has  been  done  and  said  and  written  on  this 
question  of  conserving  food  supplies,  a  single  word,  a  single  line,  a 
single  mention  of  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  conserve  and  in- 
crease food  supplies  that  we  have.  Now  that  is  not  because  men  are 
not  intelligent,  it  is  not  because  they  are  not  enthusiastic,  but  it  is 
because  they  have  not  had  the  whole  amount  of  information;  in  other 
words,  essentials  are  oftentimes  lost  sight  of  while  details  are  picked 
up,  and  that  is  particularly  true  of  the  unexperienced  or  rather  in- 
experienced non-practical  farmer  or  producer,  namely,  the  old  dairy 
cow  is  today  being  driven  to  the  butcher  block  in  large  numbers  be- 
cause the  price  of  her  product  is  so  low  and  unattractive,  because  the 
material  that  it  is  required  to  transform  into  that  product  is  very 
extravagantly  high,  and  because  she,  as  a  machine,  is  certainly  worth 
a  lot  of  money  at  9c  a  pound  for  a  fat  cow. 

Now  no  effort  whatever,  that  I  can  see,  has  been  put  forth  to  con- 
serve this  machine  for  transforming  the  roughage  that  is  going  to  be 
on  our  hands  next  fall,  into  cheese  and  butter  and  condensed  milk, 
the  best  food  we  can  have  for  an  army,  food  that  we  can  store  and 
keep  and  use  much  more  satisfactorily  than  these  perishable  com- 
modities you  might  grow  in  back  yards  or  on  vacant  plots.  I  believe 
we  should  produce  those  all  we  can  but  should  not  neglect  some  of  the 
more  important  things,  namely  the  conservation  of  our  dairy  industry. 
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Practically  nothing  lias  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  safety  defense 
people,  that  I  can  see,  in  connection  with  the  conservation  of  the  dairy 
herd  or  cow ;  and  when  you  realize  that  one  old  dairy  cow,  poor  as  she 
may  be,  can  turn  out  3,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year  and  has  in  that  milk 
as  much  nutrition  as  you  can  derive  from  the  carcass  of  a  thousand 
pound  steer,  to  go  on  year  after  year,  virtually  as  it  were  turning  out 
a  steer  each  year,  where  could  you  get  hold  of  a  machine  that  can 
grind  out  of  corn  fodder  or  silage  that  soldiers  cannot  eat,  a  more 
efficient  machine  to  increase  and  conserve  and  transform  material  into 
a  nation's  food  supply?  I  say  it  is  high  time  that  some  of  the  essen- 
tials are  put  on  the  program  of  the  food  conservists. 

They  are  needed,  and  their  activities  cannot  help  but  be  praised,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  more  stress  put  on  the  essentials  and  less  on 
the  non-essentials,  and  so  then  a  word  about  the  conservation  of  the 
American  dairy  industry  is  highly  in  order  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  it 
will  receive  more  attention  in  the  immediate  future. 

Now,  in  order  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  knowing  that  these  insti- 
tute programs  are  always  crowded,  I  have  departed  from  the  usual 
custom  and  condensed  Vhat  I  have  to  say  on  this  more  adequate  sys- 
tem for  marketing  dairy  products,  to  writing,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  only  solution,  the  only  salvation,  the 
only  thing  that  will  keep  this  cow  from  the  butcher's  block  is  to  make 
her  pay,  show  the  fanner  how  he  can  feed  $68  corn  and  $60  cotton- 
seed and  take  5c  for  his  milk,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  keep  the  last  one 
of  them,  but  however  patriotic,  even  he  cannot  keep  them  indefinitely 
if  thev  are  losing  money,  and  they  are  doing  it  today.  Prof.  Minkler 
told  you  that  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk  was  worth  3c  for  pig  feed.  If 
corn  "is  |66  a  ton,  and  perhaps  that  is  as  near  accurate  as  any  man 
can  figure  it  out,  we  only  get  a  little  over  4c  and  let  them  have  the 
whole  milk  and  sometimes  pasteurize  it  and  sterilize  it,  cream  in- 
cluded. Not  only  that,  but  in  the  market  report  you  were  told  about 
practically  everything  on  the  catalogue  of  foodstuffs  having  advanced 
65  to  80  per  cent,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  if  you  re- 
call, milk  was  not  among  those  commodities,  and  that  explains  why 
the  dairy  cow  is  going  to  the  butcher  block  in  increased  numbers,  and 
unless  something  is  done  in  the  way  of  an  increased  price  to  save  that 
old  cow,  increasing  numbers  will  go  to  the  butcher ;  so  if  that  food  con- 
servists' army  will  be  on  the  job  about  the  first  of  July  and  say  to  the 
public  press — one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  work  we  can  do  is  to  let 
that  producer  of  milk  live,  and  we  must  give  him  a  price,  and  if  they 
want  to  get  in  a  big  piece  of  work,  go  in  the  city  markets  with  both 
feet  and  say  "We  must  have  an  increased  price  for  milk,  so  that  hay 
and  fodder  can  be  transformed  into  food."  I  regret  that  there  was 
not  more  data  available.  I  didn't  want  to  take  the  other  man's 
speech  on  marketing,  and  have  depended  solely  on  my  own  experience 
and  observation.  Tt  is  not  a  very  luminous  proposition,  but  we  will 
have  it  just  the  same,  and  will  d'scuss  more  fully  "A  More  Adequate 
System  for  the  Marketing  of  Milk." 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  countrv  has  the  market  end  of  the  milk 
business  received  so  much  careful  investigation  as  during  the  last 
several  years.  The  dairy  business  has  been  on  the  decline.  Agricul- 
tural experts  recognize  this  as  a  serious  matter  as  the  future  profit- 
ableness of  other  lines  of  farming  must  soon  also  become  unprofitable 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  decline  of  said  fertility.  Several  very 
important  investigations,  state  and  national  in  scope,  have  been  made 
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during  the  last  few  years,  in  search  of  the  canse  for  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress in  the  dairy  business.  The  National  Dairy  Council,  founded  in 
1915,  discovered*' that  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  food  value  of  dairy 
products  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  lack  of  progress  m  the  dairy 
business.  As  a  remedy  for  this  trouble,  they  planned  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  annually,  in  advertising  dairy  prod- 
ucts. This  work  should  have  the  financial  support  of  every  dairyman 
in  the  country.  it    ,  , 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Eastern  citres,  interested  m  the  future 
milk  supplv  of  their  respective  cities,  lead  to  the  appointing  during 
the  last  vear,  by  three  Eastern  states,  the  Governor's  Tri-State  Mnk 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  market  end  of  the  dairy 
business ;  also  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dairymen  m  middle 
western  Xew  England  and  Eastern  states  have  banded  themselves^  to- 
gether in  organizations  to  study  and  improve  dairy  conditions.  With 
all  This  united  effort  behind  the  dairy  business,  certainly  conditions 
must  rapidly  improve. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  condemn  the  present  sys- 
tem used  in  marketing  milk,  but  merely  point  out  places  where  the 
present  system  is  faultv,  and  where  possible,  suggest  ways  of  improv- 
ing distribution.  Anv  market  system  to  last  must  possess  sufficient 
elasticity  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it ;  such  as  cope  with  the 
law  of  supplv  and  demand,  handle  the  surplus,  (daily  left  over's  or 
remnants  )  meet  sanitary  regulations,  and  it  must  be  swift,  efficrent 
and  economical.  . 

The  distribution  of  milk  in  a  large  city  must  be  regarded  as  a  busi- 
ness separate  and  apart  from  the  business  of  milk  production.  To 
distribute  milk  swiftly,  efficiently  and  economically  it  must  be  done  m 
a  comparatively  large  way ;  in  order  to  permit  the  most  efficient  use 
of  labor  saving'  and  sanitary  appliances ;  for  standardization  pasteur- 
izing, handling  and  storing  of  this  perishable  commodity.  Thrs  means 
that  large  milk  distributing  corporations  have  in  response  to  these 
demands,  sprung  into  being.    It  is  said  that  six  milk  corporations 
distribute  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  miik  reaching  the  Phila- 
delphia market.    Therefore,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  small  mrlk  pro- 
ducers for  a  large  city,  must  deal  direct  with  a  large  milk  corpora- 
tion.   The  law  of  "supply  and  demand,"— only  gets  its  best  work  rn 
when  supplv  long  continues  to  exceed  demand.    This  is  not  true  rn 
an  ordinary  Eastern  liquid  milk  market.   We  have  sporadic  supplies 
that  probably  temporarily  exceed  demand.    The  fact  is,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  good  milk  reaching  our  large  markets  today.   Yet  the 
law  of  supplv  or  demand  does  not  raise  the  price  any  more  than 
over  supply  at  times  past,  has  not  succeeded  in  lowering  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  . 

The  complaints  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  dairy  business  by  the 
small  dairy  farmer  has  been  falling  on  deaf  ears  of  large  mrlk  drs- 
tributing  corporations.  The  supplv  of  milk  to  a  big  city  today  is  iden- 
tical with  the  present  labor  question.  The  farmer  needs  help,  while 
there  are  thousands  trying  to  get  jobs  on  the  farm.  Yet  little  is 
actually  being  dene  in  getting  the  unemployed  hooked  up  with  the 
farmer'  He  don't  want  unskilled  temporary  labor.  He  needs  badly 
regular,  steadv  help.  So  the  milk  dealer  needs  regular,  steady,  de- 
pendent gradually  increasing  quantities  of  milk.  It  is  only  when  hrs 
supply  is  dependable,  dav  in  and  day  out,  season  in  and  season  out, 
that  it  is  safe  to  put  in  his  money  in  working  up  an  increased  de- 
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mand  through  advertising,  solicitation  and  education,  etc.  Notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  continuing  the  old  price  for  milk,  when  feed 
and  labor  has  advanced,  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  many 
instances.  Not  much  advance  in  price  is  given  the  producers  of  thud 
milk  today.  Such  practices  as  these  are  rapidly  driving  the  indi- 
vidual producers  into  large  selling  corporations,  who  will  act  as 
sales  agent  for  the  individual  milk  producer.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
sales  corporations  will  be  able  to  negotiate  more  equitable  terms  of 
sale  for  the  milk  of  the  individual  producers  than  they  have  indi- 
vidually been  able  to  negotiate. 

Duplication  of  delivery  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  milk 
wagons  going  daily  over  the  same  street  to  serve  the  milk,  has  its 
remedy  largely  in  standardization  of  milk  and  cream.  If  the  con- 
sumer obtained  one  and  the  same  grade  of  milk  from  any  dealer 
in  the  city,  rarely  would  they  show  any  preference  for  a'  certain 
dealer's  milk. 

Control  of  surplus  or  "remnant  milk"  is  a  better  name;  as  there  is 
no  true  surplus  of  good  milk  in  the  large  markets  today.  Surplus  milk 
can  be  more  profitably  transformed  into  buttermilk,  ice  cream,  cheese, 
condensed  milk  or  butter,  if  handled  at  a  FEW  (terminal)  points  than 
handled  as  at  present,  each  distributor  caring  for  his  own.  Indi- 
vidually their  dai  y  loss  does  not  seem  heavy,  but  collectively  it 
mounts  up  into  thousands  of  dollars  which  could  be  turned  back  to 
the  producer  or  given  to  the  consumer.  Owing  to  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  dairy  business  it  has  not  kept  apace  with  the  expansion 
of  our  population.  The  reason  that  the  present  supply  comes  any 
thing  like  meeting  the  demand  is  because,  practically  all  the  ad- 
vertising that  milk  has  ever  received,  has  been  by  some  newly  ap- 
pointed health  officers  who  want  to  DO  things.  Newspapers  thrive 
on  sensation.  We  can  usually  be  found  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  sen- 
sation mongering  politician,  who  suddenly  for  a  day's  fame,  a  day's 
sensation,  a  day's  circulation,  a  blow  is  delivered  to  the  milk  business. 

This  kind  of  publicity  when  nothing  has  been  done  to  counteract 
the  influence  explains  how  the  piesent  supply  seems  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. We  are  learning  more  each  year  about  the  milk  shortage  in 
the  large  consuming  centers.  The  last  report  from  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  pointed  out 
the  need  for  a  large  increase  in  dairy  cattle  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
need  undoubtedly  will  be  more  felt  during  the  next  few  years  than  in 
the  past.  At  this  time  when  the  nation  is  lending  every  energy  to 
increase  and  conserve  the  nation's  food  supply  we  would  do  well  to 
give  the  dairy  cow  herder  due  consideration.  The  nation  does  not  pos- 
sess a  more  efficient  means  of  increasing  the  nation's  food  supply 
than  through  efforts  put  forth  to  conserve  every  dairy  cow  in  the 
country.  This  machine  will  transform  material  as  will  no  other  ani- 
mal more  rapidly  into  the  best  of  human  food,  at  a  faster  rate  than 
few  men  realize.  The  annual  product  from  the  average  Pennsylvania 
cow  (35  pounds  of  milk)  is  equal  in  food  value  to  a  thousand  pound 
steer. 

With  possibilities  great  as  these  we  should  carefully  look  into 
the  dairy  business  and  go  to  the  limit  to  correct  bad  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  dairy  products,  which  drive  more  dairy  cattle  to  de- 
struction than  all  diseases  combined.  To  make  the  dairy  business 
pay  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  cows  from  the  butcher's  block. 
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The  present  price  of  feed  and  milk  do  not  correspond.  The  result  is, 
with  fat  cattle  selling  high,  many  good  dairy  cows  are  going  to  the 
butcher  block.  It  would  appear  with  appalling  conditions  such  as 
these  universally  prevailing,  that  something  should  be  done  in  the 
market  line  of  dairy  products. 

To  get  back  to  the  market  question  once  again,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  portion  the  Tri-State  Milk  Commission,  where  they  suggest 
certain  means  for  improvement: 

"If  our  belief  is  correct  that  the  tendencies  toward  large  scale  busi- 
ness in  milk  distribution  is  inevitable  because  of  economies  incident 
thereto,  then  there  can  be  little  gained  by  the  public's  trying  to  aid 
the  small  dealers  through  publicly  owned  and  operated  pasteuriza- 
tion plants.  Ceitainly  co-operative  retail  or  wholesale  delivery  of 
milk  by  dairymen  in  the  city  must  be  preached,  if  advisable  at  all, 
by  more  thoroughly  going  co-operation  among  them  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  transportation  deliveries  cannot  be  successful.  We  believe 
only  that  under  the  present  circumstances  they  will  not  be  effective 
if  the  quasi  public  character  of  the  milk  distributing  plants  should 
properly  follow  the  trial  of  public  regulation,  if  advisable  at  all  and 
not  precede  it.  Farmers'  stations  for  co-operative  wholesale  milk  de- 
livery we  regard  as  a  feasible  method  only  in  and  when  it  appears  after 
public  regulation  and  inquiry  that  such  stations  can  and  will  offer 
mi'k  to  the  consumer  at  lower  prices  than  those  available  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  stations  kept  by  the  dealers. 

MILK  DISTRIBUTION  A  PUBLIC  UTILITY 

"The  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  milk  distribution  business 
is  a  public  utility  implies: 

1.  That  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  State. 
A  number  of  states  have  made  such  provisions  already  as  to  commis- 
sion merchants  as  well  as  to  the  usual  quasi  public  business. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  examine  the  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts of  the  milk  dealers  must  be  recognized  the  same  as  it  is  with 
common  carriers  and  municipal  utilities. 

3.  The  right  of  complaints  of  access  to  material  facts. 

4.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  prescribe  the  form  of  annual 
reports.  • 

5.  The  necessity  of  requiring  that  all  dealers  be  licensed  rn  order 
to  control  the  purity  and  food  value  of  the  milk  supply.  (This  is  al- 
ready done). 

6.  The  licensing  of  testers  in  the  various  receiving  stations  by  the 
state  especially  now  that  the  basis  of  pay  to  the  dairyman  for  his 
milk  is  a  butter  fat  test. 

7.  The  same  price  to  all  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

We  recommend  that  the  supervision  of  milk  dealers  including  au- 
thority over  accounts  and  annual  reports  should  be  given  to  some 
State  Board." 

PRICE  TO  CONSUMER 

"A  steady  price  to  the  consumer  throughout  the  year  is  of  value 
alike  to  the  dealer,  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  farmer.  To  the  dealer 
it  makes  possible  a  uniform  method  in  collection  and  payment  of  bills 
and  allows  careful  purchasing  throughout  the  year.  This  does  not 
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mean,  however,  that  the  price  that  should  be  paid  to  the  farmer  must 
be  uniform  in  summer  and  in  winter  because  the  winter  price  must 
necessarily  be  higher  than  the  summer  price  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
additional  cost  and  trouble  of  producing  milk  in  the  winter  months 
unless  some  better  method  be  dev  ised  for  attaining  the  same  end." 

PUBLICITY  OF  RECEIPTS  OF  MILK 

"The  commission  recommends  that  the  carriers  make  available 
weekly  to  1he  press  the  total  amount  of  mill?  received  over  their  lines 
during  the  preceding  week/' 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  any  question  to  ask  the  Doctor  before 
he  departs  from  the  platform? 

Questions  by  Mr.  Choate: 

Q.  I  would  ask  the  speaker  why  he  considers  milk  distribution 
a  necessity?  I  would  further  ask  whether  the  distribution  of  milk 
does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers  themselves,  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers?  the  dealers  are  working  owing  to  the  de- 
mand made  on  thein  by  the  consuming  public,  aud  in  my  view  of  it, 
my  estimation  of  it,  milk  distribution  as  handled  today  is  not  a 
necessity. 

A.  I  do  not  think  1  got  your  question  entirely  straight,  because  i 
do  not  hear  very  good,  but  if  I  am  correct,  you  ask  (he  question  why 
the  farmers  could  not  distribute  their  own  milk? 

Q.  No,  I  asked  why  milk  distribution,  as  it  is  conducted  today,' is 
a  necessity. 

A.    Why  milk  distribution  as  conducted  today  is  a  necessity? 

Q.  Yes ;  to  make  it  clear,  why  it  is  necessary  that  I  have  three 
quarts  of  milk  placed  upon  my  door  step  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  grocery  store  in  this  direction  one  square,  and  another 
<ne  square  in  that  direction,  etc.?  Milk  distribution  started  years 
ago,  when  the  man  started  with  a  can  and  other  receptacles,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  distribution  facilities  that  were  better  than  the 
wagon  that  went  from  door  to  door ;  but  today,  with  the  increase  of 
stores  at  points  where  milk  can  be  received,  I  think  it  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  distributing  milk  in  qua»t  or  pint  bottles  to  the  door 
step.  That  would  eliminate  at  least  half  a  cent  of  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing milk  as  it  is  today. 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  probably.  Milk  is  a 
much  more  perishable  commodity,  and  there  has  not  been,  at  a  good 
many  places  where  other  commodities  and  foodstuffs  are  purchased, 
the  facilities  for  storing  and  keeping  in  a  good  condition  this  highly 
perishable  commodity.  Secondly,  in  order  to  standardize,  pasteurize 
and  prepare  for  sale  the  package,  some  agency  between  the  producer 
and  the  distributor  seems  to  be  necessary.  If  each  fellow  individu- 
ally and  in  a  small  way,  like  the  way  he  produces  milk,  could  have  a 
small  pasteurizer  and  each  fellow  could  standardize  his  milk  and 
bottle  it  and  prepare  it  for  shipment  in  as  good  condition  in  the  pack- 
age as  it  ought  to  be  when  presenred  to  the  consumer  in  order  to 
be  safe,  namely  in  a  bottle,  possibly  the  producer  would  think  more 
seriously  about  eliminating  the  middleman  from  the  milk  distribu- 
tion business,  but  in  as  much  as,  to  be  efficient,  pasteurization  must 
be  handled  in  a  large  manner,  and  in  as  much  as  standardization 
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of  milk  has  led  to  the  duplication  of  delivery,  that  is,  as  long  as  one 
deaTer  can  have  a  superior  article  to  another  dealer,  some  people  will 
prefer  to  have  that  superior  article  and  will  ask  that  milk  deaier  to 
eon e  over -  with  that  particular  brand  of  milk,  but  if  every  dealer  in 
the  citv  peddled  all  grades  of  milk,  three,  four  and  five  per  cent,  tat, 
and  ?  was  all  pasteurized  by  the  same  process,  all  bottled  m  the 
Sme  manner  and  if  you  we?e  paying  four,  six,  eight  or  ten  cents 
Si  that  quaxt  of  milk,  you  would  not  care  whether  it  came  from 
Abbott's  wagon  or  whose  wagon  you  got  it  oft. 

So  to  do  away  with  duplication  of  delivery,  we  must  have  stand- 
ardizationand  to  efficient! v  pasteurize,  we  must  have  volume,  and 
in  order  to  prepare  this  package  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  safely 
retaihS  hi 'a proposition  that  ought  to  be  done  in  a  larger  way 
han  the  ndividual  producer  will  be  able  to  do  it    I  believe  the  can 
taken  from  the  farm  to  some  terminal  point  is  the  ideal  way  to  get 
th  s  milk  from  the  farmer  into  the  consuming  center,  and  there 
at  that  point  standardization  should  take  place,  pasteurization  should 
?*ke  plJce  preparation  for  the  consumer  should  take  place,  namely, 
pnttirft  in  the  small  bottle,  and  any  odds  and  ends,  and  remnants, 
anysurplus  should  all  be  transformed  into  a  by-product,  buttermilk, 
ce  cream  cheese,  butter,  or  whatever  the  by-product  is  going  to  be 
shouM  be  done  at  as  few  places  as  possible.   I  don't .  know  anything 
that  has  aided  or  made  it  possible  for  oleomargarine  to  compete  with 
the  dairv  butter  interests  more  than  the  turning  loose  on  the  market 
of  a  whole  lot  of  practically  grease  called  dairy  butter.    I  believe 
that  the  dairv  farmer  must  see  to  it  that  the  cream  or  butter  fat 
from  the  milk  is  made  into  a  commodity  we  call  butter  that  is 
worthv  of  the  name  and  as  long  as  every  Dick,  Tom  and  Harry, 
under  unsanitary  and  unscientific  and  unskilled  methods  is  making 
a  little  remnant"  of  cream  into  butter  and  putting  it  on  the  market, 
vou  cannot  wonder  much  that  the  consumer  will  prefer  to  buy  some- 
times if  the  price  warrants  it,  oleomargarine  to  butter,  and  so,  to 
protect  our  industry,  we  ought  to  make  that  remnant  into  a  much 
higher  grade  commodity  than  it  is  today  when  2,200  dealers  m  milk 
in  Philadelphia  are  trying  to  make  a  little  remnant  of  milk  into  but- 
ter   If  that  cream  had  all  been  at  one  point,  a  first  class  article  of 
butter  could  have  been  turned  out  of  that  remnant,  and  we  not  only 
would  have  had  more  money  from  the  remnant  but  it  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  dairy  industry,  in  that  we  would  have  had  a  high  grade 
of  butter  as  against  the  grease  oftentimes  offered  to  the  consumer. 

A  Member-  The  grocery  stores,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
thinks  would  hold  this  milk  and  could  distribute  it  instead  of  having 
the  wagon;  that  was  the  idea  of  his  question. 

A  If  the  grocery  stores  would  own  the  pasteurizer  and  the  facili- 
ties'to  2-et  the  milk  from  the  terminal  point  to  their  places  of  busi- 
ness it  possibly  would  be  all  right.  I  believe  that  standardization 
would  do  awav  with  duplication  of  delivery;  if  so,  there  is  no  reason 
whv  several  wagons  should  pass  along  a  street  with  milk,  but  we 
can  stand  a  special  wagon  if  people  want  that  service  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

Question  by  Mr.  Choate:  I  do  not  mean  that  the  grocery  stores 
should  take  the  place  of  the  milk  wagon.    My  proposition  is  this; 
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the  system  as  it  is  being  conducted  today,  is  a  waste  and  an  extrava- 
gance, and  that  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  consuming  public 
have  learned  to  have  their  milk  delivered  to  them  in  quart  and  pint 
bottles  on  the  door  step  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
pasteurizing  plants  should  be  eliminated;  they  are  a  necessity;  I 
mean  that  the  milk  should  be  dropped  in  the  cities,  there  pasteurized 
and  there  sent  to  the  different  stores  throughout  the  city,  which 
will  not  be  eliminated  by  any  process  we  have  in  mind,  and  there 
the  people  that  desire  the  milk  can  go  for  it,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  walking  a  square  or  a  square  and  a  half,  or  if  it  is  five  squares, 
we  can  do  it  today,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  eliminate  the  agencies  the 
Doctor  spoke  of;  I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  eliminate  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  distributing  as  it  is  done  today,  and  it  will  cut  a  cent 
and  a  half  off  the  cost  of  distributing  milk  as  it  is  now  being  con- 
ducted. Four  cents  is  considered  the  price  to  show  a  profit  for  dis- 
tributing a  quart  of  milk  in  the  city ;  two  cents  of  that  would  be  re- 
duced, taken  off  entirely.  The  milk  is  distributed  to  the 
stores  and  the  people  are  going  to  the  stores  for  it  in 
New  York  City.  If  you  or  I  will  take  a  quart  bucket  and  go 
to  the  Borden  plant,  we  can  buy  milk  at  three  cents  a  quart  less  than 
its  price  when  distributed  to  any  part  of  the  city.  If  the  milk  was 
given  to  the  stores,  this  expense  could  be  eliminated,  and  as  far  as 
standardization  is  concerned,  I  take  issue  on  that,  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  breed ;  a  Guernsey  man  would  not  and  should  not  submit  to 
standardize  his  milk  on  a  three  per  cent,  basis,  and  standardizing, 
as  it  is  being  done  today,  is  the  dealers  weapon,  it  is  there  that  his 
profits  lie;  but  standardization  cannot  be  very  successful  as  long 
as  we  have  the  different  breeds  we  have  today,  but  our  present  method 
of  distributing  milk  is  an  extravagance. 

ME,  DERR:  If  a  woman  will  not  carry  a  spool  of  thread  home 
from  the  store,  how  can  you  expect  her  to  go  to  a  grocery  and  carry 
home  a  bottle  of  milk? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  let  her  do  without  the  milk.  20  years  ago 
or  more  80  farmers  were  delivering  milk  by  80  routes  in  the  City  of 
Erie.  One  of  the  farmers  lost  his  arm  in  a 'fodder  cutter,  and  he  was 
a  bright  business  fellow,  and  one  of  the  80  who  went  among  his 
neighbors  and  formed  the  80  into  an  organization,  and  that  farmers' 
organization  went  into  Erie  and  bought  a  building — rented  it  first 
—completed  their  organization,  and  began  the  distribution  of  milk 
just  as  the  Doctor  recommends.  Within  a  week  they  were  dis- 
tributing two  or  three  grades  of  cream,  two  or  three  grades  of 
milk,  buttermilk,  smearkase— that's  the  Dutch  name  of  it,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  it  here  or  not— and  little  half  pint  bottles 
(or  a  little  less)  of  cream  to  go  with  the  smearkase,  and  they  cut 
down  their  delivery  wagons  from  80  to  27  ,and  were  making  money 
hand  over  fist.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing  there  now.  I 
say  that,  Doctor  Rosenberger,  as  an  endorsement  of  what  you  have 
stated,  and  perhaps  as  a  little  enlightment  to  some  of  those  who 
were  making  inquiries  about  the  matter.  (Applause.)  This  ends 
the  program  for  this  session.  Is  there  .anything  more  before  the 
house?  Is  there  any  committee  to  make  anv  report  or  anvthing 
on  hand? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:    After  this  meeting  adjourns,  the  State 
Board  will  hold  a  short  session. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  When  the  meeting  adjourns,  members  of  the 
State  Board  will  please  remain  for  a  special  session.  This  evening; 
the  ladies'  session  is  on  hand,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  lady  and  be 
carried  on  exclusively  by  ladies.  I  hope  through  due  deference 
to  the  sex  to  which  our  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  belong,  that  all 
of  us  will  try  and  be  here  on  time,  be  more  punctual  than  we  have 
been  during  this  whole  day,  and  get  in  and  be  seated  and  comfortable 
and  ready  to  be  in  order  when  the  ladies  begin  to  entertain  us. 
The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  open  at  8  o'clock.  Let  everybody 
be  on  hand  at  8  o'clock. 

SECEETAEY  PATTON:  I  just  want  to  announce  to  the  meet- 
ing that  our  dog  law  passed  the  House  to-day.  (Applause).  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  body  to  pass  a  resolution  asking 
the  Senate  to  concur  with  the  House  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Has  .anyone  a  resolution  prepared? 

SECRETARY  PATTON:    That  will  come  before  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  if  there  is  nothing  further,  the  meeting 
stands  adjourned.  The  members  of  the  Board  remain  to  have  a 
special  meeting. 


May  23,  1917;  8  P.  M. 
Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Presiding. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  appears  this  evening  we  are  decidedly  fav- 
ored because  .we  are  to  have  music.  I  felt  that  if  the  program  was 
filled  in  a  little  bit,  you  would  not  be  sorry,  and  as  long  as  you  did 
not  have  any  session  last  night  and  would  not  have  one  to-morrow 
night,  if  we  did  keep  you  just  a  little  later,  you  would  not  mind 
that  and  you  would  feel  that  it  was  really  well  worth  while  to 
spend  a  little  longer  together  here.  We  have  been  trying  to  have 
the  towns-people  come  in  this  evening  and  I  hope  some  of  them 
are  going  to  get  in,  if  they  are  not  already  here.  Our  first  number 
tonight  is  music  by  the  Quartette. 

(Music). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ever  since  we  have  been  together  here  in 
this  town  of  DuBois,  we  have  been  discussing  problems  that  I  know 
related  to  the  home;  I  know  that  because  anything  that  benefits  the 
farm  ought  to  benefit  the  home,  and  I  think  we  women  realize  that 
that  is  true,  but  tonight  we  come  to  that  special  branch  which 
we  think  of  as  home-making,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
bring  it  to  you  in  its  different  phases,  especially  when  we  want  you 
to  think  of  the  home  tonight,  and  just  for  a  moment  I  want  to 
bring  you  a  thought  from  Doctor  George  Vincent,  whom  some  of 
you,  at  least,  know,  and  I  presume  all  of  you  know  of,  when  he 
spoke  for  home  economics  work  in  this  country,  when  he  said;  "As 
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a  great  fundamental  national  service,  home  economics  is  one  of 
the  fine  arts  of  life."  You  know  we  so  often  think  it  is  just  drudgery, 
but  we  are  to  think  of  it  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  life,  not  some- 
thing to  be  divorced  from  art,  but  another  form  by  which  the  ideal 
yearning  for  the  beautiful,  for  the  adaptation  to  life,  for  the  adjust- 
ment to  environment,  for  the  realization  of  ideals,  finds  expression. 
And  then  he  says;  "Home  making  is  a  national  service;"  and  I 
wonder,  women,  if  we  realize  that  when  we  are  making  a  little  home 
out  yonder  in  the  valley  or  on  the  mountain,  that  it  is  a  national 
service  that  we  are  rendering?  The  perpetuity,  the  soundness,  the 
advancement  and  the  integrity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  that  little 
organized  unified  unit  which  we  ca:l  the  family,  and  to  make  that 
family  a  source  of  spiritual  and  moral  power  as  well  as  sufficient 
for  the  national  life,  is  a  great  privilege  of  womanhood,  and  today, 
when  we  are  talking  Ameiica  as  we  never  talked  it  before,  and  when 
Ave  are  all  crying  for  service  as  we  never  have  cried  before,  for  our 
countrv,  suppose  we  women  keep  that  in  mind?  It  is  the  thing  we 
do  with  joy  and  with  loyalty  and  with  enthusiasm,  for  which  we 
spend  ourselves  gladly,  that  counts  in  the  world.  And  so  I  do  not 
exalt  this  art  of  home  making  as  a  duty  but  as  a  glorious  privilege 
and  as  a  splendid  service  to  the  national  life. 

Then,  friends,  there  is  just  one  more  thought  along  this  line  of 
national  service,  and  I  want  you  to  remember  this — but  you  know 
they  say  women  do  not  go  to  war,  consequently  we  are  not  citizens, 
you  know,  but  before  there  was  a  man  at  the  front,  our  great  National 
Government,  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington,  came  to  the 
women  asking  for  service,  and  just  as  willingly  we  women  of 
America  have  answered  "Here  I  am,"  and  we  are  being  enrolled  for 
service  gladly,  we  are  being  enrolled  just  as  this  says,  gladly,  we 
give  to  America  service.  (Applause.)  And  so,  friends,  tonight  I  am 
especially  glad  to  bring  you  this  session  and  glad  to  introduce  to 
you  one  whom  many  of  you  know  personally  and  whom  I  count  a 
friend,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  who  will  talk  to  you  of  the  "Family 
Budget."  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Dorsett  presented  the  following  paper: 


THE  FAMILY  BUDGET. 


By  MRS.  E.  B.  DORSETT,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


The  subject  assigned  me  is  so  broad  and  has  so  many  different 
meanings  that  one  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  wheat 
and  discard  the  chaff.  Budget,  as  used  in  this  paper,  shall  have 
reference  not  only  to  the  expenditures  of  the  family,  but  to  the 
family  itself.  The  peace  and  happiness  of  any  family  depend  not 
so  much  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  its  heads,  as  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  expend  that  money  wisely  and  economically. 

In  arranging  this  Budget  one  thing  can  be  spoken  of  in  general, 
and  that  is,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  family  depend  so  much 
upon  the,  wife  and  home-maker  that  it  is  important  that  she  be  a; 
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woman  of  thrift  and  business,  as  well  as  the  bread  winner.  The 
old  saying,  "That  a  woman  can  throw  out  of  the  back  door  all  that 
a  man  can  bring  in  at  the  front,"  is  as  true  today  as  when  first 
uttered.  The  National  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ■  teds  us  that  the 
women  of  this  country  waste  $700,000,000.00  worth  of  food  products 
every  year.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  then  it  is  highly  important 
that  every  home-maker  should  have  a  Budget  of  expenditures,  and 
learn  to  husband  them  carefully. 

I  have  never  attempted  to  divide  the  income  on  a  percentage  basis, 
but  some  one  has  made  this  division :  Eent  18  per  cent,  food  25  per- 
cent., running  expenses  15  per  cent.,  clothes,  22  per  cent.,  higher 
living  20  per  cent.,  higher  living  is  to  include  savings,  doctor  and 
dental  biks,  books  and  amusements,  church  dues,  charity  and 
education.  Each  family  will  arrange  its  Budget  of  expenditures 
according  to  its  income,  its  ideals,  and  standard  of  living.  It  would 
be  useless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  arrange  a  schedule  that  would 
conform  to  all  ideals  and  conditions.  There  will  be  as  many  sys- 
t  ems  of  economy  practiced  as  their  are  families.  One  will  economize 
on  rent,  one  in  food,  one  on  clothes,  one  the  modern  necessities  of 
the  home  and  still  another  will  deny  themselves  every  comfort  of 
life  in  order  that  they  may  hoard  money. 

Again  we  see  parents  whose  every  thought  and  every  action  is 
for  their  children.  The  father  patiently  bears  the  burden  of  the 
day,  in  order  that  his  son  may  secure  an  education  and  make  a 
man  of  himself.  The  mother  attends  to  all  of  her  many  household 
duties,  while  the  daughter  is  indulged  in  everything  that  would 
make  her  attractive  and  accomplished.  The  money  that  it  took  to 
make  these  children  clerks,  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  teachers  or 
stenographers,  has  cost  the  parents  dearly  and  shortened  their  lives 
from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  mother  has  bred  the  habit  of  saving 
mto  her  bones,  until  now  when  she  might  shift  the  flat  iron,  the  wash- 
ing and  sewing  machine  from  her  shoulders  she  cannot  let  go  of  the 
habit  formed,  and  the  extra  money  thus  saved  is  put  into  the  bank  to  be 
given  to  the  children  after  she  is  gone.  It  is  possible  that  these 
children  as  a  result  of  education  will  share  the  responsibilities  of 
the  home,  but  is  it  not  also  possible  that  what  the  children  gain  the 
parents  lose,  thereby  denying  society  a  priceless  heritage  that  could 
only  be  obtained  through  a  well  planned  Budget  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  family  rights  and  privileges  in  every  household. 

In  those  families  where  the  hobby  of  the  father  is  a  large  bank 
account,  it  is  easy  to  guess  where  his  idol  is,  and  which  item  in  the 
Budget  gets  his  attention.  The  children  come  home  from  school 
with  a  note  saying  that  their  teeth,  eyes  or  glands  need  attention 
but  the  father  is  indifferent,  his  mind  is  on  his  stock,  because  it  is 
that  which  brings  him  the  money.  The  mother  is  helpless,  since 
there  is  no  allowance  made  in  the  Budget  for  such  "trifles  ""  He 
grumbles  when  the  tax  collector  hands  him  his  statement  and  de- 
clares that  the  public  is  robbing  him  of  his  well  earned  cash  He 
never  pledges  himself  to  any  candidate  until  he  finds  out  which 
one  will  pay  him  the  most  money,  and  even  then,  he  has  been  known 
to  change  his  mind  on  election  day  for  a  higher  consideration.  Such 
a  man  is  a  menace  to  society  and  should  be  given  his  passports  at 
an  early  date. 

For  the  wife  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  go  with  the  crowd 
the  Family  Budget  has  little  interest,  except  as  it  becomes  a  means 
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of  securing  for  her  a  costly  house,  finely  appointed  and  luxuriantly 
furnished,  maids  and  servants  to  do  the  work,  m  order  that  she 
may  spend  her  time  in  ease  and  idleness.  Such  a  woman  will  go 
to  the  city  three  times  a  day  to  buy  a  twenty-five-cent  collar  and 
overhaul  bargain  counters  in  her  dreams,  never  stopping  to  con- 
sider the  waste  that  is  going  on  all  about  her  in  the  home  and  in 
her  social  life.  In  such  a  home  there  are  rarely  many,  if  any,  chil- 
dren. She  may  know  nothing  of  that  maternal  instinct  which 
prompts  one  to  divide  their  time,  money  and  skill  in  the  art  of  home 
making.  - 

The  home  is  an  expression  of  family  ideals,  an  outer  garment  as 
it  were,  showing  the  real  culture  and  character  of  its  occupants,  and 
the  home  which  we  refer  to  in  particular,  is  the  one  whose  chief 
aim  is  to  give  to  society  that  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect.  _  To 
do  this  successfully,  requires  as  much  skill  and  business  ability 
as  is  required  in  the  management  of  a  factory  or  any  other  industry. 
Of  course  the  basis  for  wise  home  management  must  be  an  adequate 
income,  but  in  every  community  there  is  a  point  above  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  fami.y  income  to  rise,  just  as  there  is 
a  point  below  which  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  should  fall.  On  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  the 
average  family  can  onlv  take  care  of  its  physical  needs,  such  as 
rent,  food,  clothes,  life  'insurance,  etc.  The  items  of  higher  living 
must  be  provided  by  public  expense.  A  family  can  live  a  dignified, 
comfortable  life  on  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  year, 
but  in  order  to  do  this  scientific  management  must  be  practiced. 

The  item  of  rent  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  living  that  cannot  be 
ignored  Sanitary  rules  state  that  the  space  for  each  person  should 
be  not  less  than  300  cubic  feet:  that  light  and  air  shall  have  access 
freely;  that  pure  water  shall  be  supplied  in  abundance  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  in  or  about  the  premises  as  waste;  and  the  soil 
on  which  the  house  stands  shall  be  clean,  dry  and  porous.  These  re- 
quirements must  be  met  at  whatever  cost  to  procure  them,  and 
house  hunters  will  choose  these  in  pieference  to  the  style  of  the  porch, 
the  number  of  bay  windows,  or  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
street  It  is  this  class  of  people  that  would  arouse  public  sentiment 
against  houses  being  built  that  do  not  conform  to  sanitary  require- 
ments. So  long  as  ignorant  men  and  women  will  rent  closets  m 
the  name  of  rooms,  so  long  builders  will  put  them  up.  So  long  as 
the  dining  room  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  front  hall,  so  long 
will  the  showy  part  of  the  house  be  made  prominent.  A  house 
should  not  only  be  comfortable  inside,  but  should  be  so  planned  that 
it  will  not  be 'necessary  to  take  extra  steps  or  perform  extra  work 
in  caring  for  it.  If  these  requirements  are  obtained,  comfort,  econ- 
omy and  convenience  will  follow. 

The  management  of  the  home  will  not  be  easy  for  the  wife,  on 
the  income  stated,  unless  each  member  of  the  family  enters  into  a 
co-partnership  in  the  expenditure  of  the  family  income.  This  is 
especially  true  with  the  husband  and  wife.  There  must  be  absolute 
harmony  and  explicit  confidence  between  the  two.  The  home  maker 
and  the  children  of  the  family  must  understand  definitely  just 
what  the  income  of  the  head  of'the  family  is,  and  he  in  turn  must 
know  how  that  income  is  disbursed.  They  muvst  have  the  same 
standards  of  living  and  the  same  ideal  or  motive  for  saving.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  success  if  the  wife  is  saving  in  the  distribution 
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of  the  income,  while  the  husband  spends  large  amounts  in  personal 
extravagances.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  husband  to  practice 
economy  successfully,  or  attain  business  success,  if  the  wife  spends 
money  foolishly  or  extravagantly. 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  any  system  of  allowance  for  either 
the  home  maker  or  the  wage  earner.  The  business  of  home  making 
is  too  big  and  splendid  a  work  to  be  hampered  by  any  petty  al- 
lowances to  the  parties  thereto.  Running  the  home  may  be  regarded 
as  any  other  business,  with  the  wage  earner  as  senior  and  the  home 
maker  as  junior  partner.  The  income  should  be  considered  as  a 
common  fund,  from  which  either  or  both  may  draw  when  necessary. 
If  the  wife  needs  money  for  her  personal  use  let  her  draw  from 
the  common  fund,  and  if  the  husband  has  needs  let  him  do  likewise. 

Why  should  there  arise  any  complication  if  both  feel  keenly  the 
importance  of  the  responsibilities  they  have  taken  upon  themselves, 
that  of  building  a  home  and  rearing  a  family  of  children.  If  the 
wife  is  deeply  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  home  which  she  shall 
share,  why  should  she  spend  money  foolishly  for  personal  uses?  If 
the  husband  is  interested  in  giving  his  children  an  adequate  educa- 
tion will  he  throw  away  money  for  personal  luxuries?  It  would  be 
undignified  and  extremely  embarrassing,  if  the  senior  member  of  a 
firm  were  to  hand  the  junior  member  a  sum  of  money  and  say  to  him, 
"Here  is  some  money,  go  and  buy  you  some  clothes  with  it,"  and  so 
it  is  in  the  home.  In  the  business  of  home  making,  neither  partner 
will  be  selfish  if  they  are  both  in  accord  with  their  work  and  both 
have  a  common  interest. 

A  family  living  on  a  moderate  income  must  economize  and  to 
find  out  the  best  method  we  will  review  the  Budget.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  items  under  the  head  of  "Higher  Living."  The  family 
gets  sick  and  the  doctor  must  be  paid ;  the  child's  eyes,  teeth  and 
glands  are  effected  and  must  have  attention  or  the  mental  faculties 
will  be  impaired;  there  must  be  plently  of  books  and  amusement  in 
the  home;  children  must  be  given  educational  advantages;  our  ideals 
demand  that  we  give  to  the  church  and  for  charity ;  something  must 
be  laid  away  for  a  rainy  clay  all  of  which  leaves  but  little  chance 
for  economy.  It  is  false  economy  to  rent  or  build  a  home  that  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  comfort  and  sanitation,  but  in  the  items 
of  help,  food,  clothing  and  furnishings  we  find  our  opportunity,  and 
the  greatest  single  item  is  that  of  food,  and  this  is  especially  true 
under  present  conditions. 

The  home  maker  should  study  carefully  the  value  of  foods  and 
exercise  a  sensible  supervision  over  the  food  of  her  children.  When 
a  writer  makes  the  statement,  and  proves  it,  that  the  nature  and 
character  of  a  man  or  woman,  has  a  close  relation  to  the  food  of  the 
child,  it  is  a  truth  that  should  strike  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
mother. 

We  should  not  only  know  food  values  and  which  foods  possess 
these  values,  but  we  should  also  know  something  of  the  principles 
of  nutrition,  and  the  function  of  each  food  in  building  up  and  in 
repairing  the  waste  of  the  body.  If  we  do  not  know  that  a  round 
steak  possesses  as  much  nutriment  as  a  porter  house,  then  we  cannot 
expend  money  wisely  or  economically.  We  should  know  something 
of  the  value  of  a  "Balanced  Ration,"  and  what  foods  will  give  it. 
The  place  of  milk,  fruit,  and  eggs  in  the  diet;  what  are  healthful 
meat  substitutes  and   the   amount  of   nourishment   contained  in 
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biead,  cereals  and  vegetables.  This  knowledge  will  enable  the  house- 
wife to  buy  ioou  intelligently  aiid  furnish  me  family  with  a  varied 
met  that  is  nourishing,  at  a  mu aerate  expense. 

jx  writer  on  tue  art  ot  cooking,  once  mane  the  assertion  that  there 
is  moie  wasie  among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  and  explained  his 
statement  by  saymg  aiat  the  loinier  never  learned  how  to  use  the 
uuos  ana  enas  uiau  are  left  over  from  every  table,  while  the  latter 
had  reduced  it  to  a  science.  A  small  family  in  America  will  often 
waste  enough  to  keep  a  large  -blench  household,  for  ail  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  J?  rench  woman's  kitchen,  whether  she  be  rich  or  poor,  are 
managed  with  the  greatest  skill  and  economy.  The  food,  although 
inexpensive,  is  cooked  with  such  relish,  and  in  such  disguise,  as  to 
induce  a  belief  that  an  entiiely  new  dish  is  presented.  Wasteful- 
ness is  no  indication  of  a  generous  nature,  and  yet  we  have  met 
those  who  imagined  that  if  they  did  not  show  a  caieless,  improvident 
spirit  that  they  would  be  considered  close  or  stingy. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  this.  Economy  may  at 
first  be  hard  to  learn,  but  it  is  a  most  valuable  asset.  When  the 
housewife  acquires  the  habit  of  making  the  best  use  of  all  she  pos- 
sesses, then  she  will  become  economical  without  being  stingy,  and 
liberal  without  being  wasteful. 

Many  women  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  cooking  who  show  little 
taste  or  judgment  either  in  their  own  or  the  dress  of  their  children, 
it  would  seem  sometimes  that  dame  fashion  had  gone  back  to 
primeval  days  and  that  her  sole  ambition  was  to  out  class  the  savage 
m  personal  adornment,  having  little  regard  for  harmony  or  color. 

To  feel  one's  self  wed  dressed  is  essential  to  self  respect,  but 
the  leaiization  of  the  term  depends  on  one's  oavu  ideals  and  not 
on  the  fashion  plates.  If  there  is  an  aesthetic  touch,  a  personal 
atmosphere,  an  ideal,  and  not  a  slavish  following  of  fashion,  one 
may  be  well  dressed  with  little  expense.  One  color  is  not  much  more 
expensive  than  another,  and  one  style  does  not  require  much  more 
cloth  than  another.  It  is  the  perfection  of  detail,  the  fit,  the  care, 
far  more  than  in  the  money  cost  that  taste  is  shown.  It  is  the  lack 
of  comprehension  of  what  makes  dress  an  ornament,  that  results 
in  the  hideous  combinations  so  often  seen  on  our  streets,  and  in  a 
waste  of  money  which  might  be  spent  on  better  things.  Then,  too, 
the  housewife  must  be  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  textiles  and 
know  how  to  buy  them.  She  must  know  what  materials  wear  best  for 
certain  purposes;  what  colors  will  fade;  how  to  tell  woolen  from 
"shoddy;"  How  to  buy  flannels  for  the  baby;  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  the  boy ;  why  there  is  not  such  a  fabric  as  "Linen  Suiting" 
at  15  cents  a  yard;  how  to  tell  if  silk  is  weighted;  if  excess  starch 
has  been  used  as  a  filler;  if  the  material  has  inperfections  m  the 
weave;  how  to  estimate  the  "All  Wool"  dress  goods  before  she  buys, 
and  many  other  details  so  that  she  may  clothe  her  family  with  ma- 
terials and  garments  that  will  wash,  hold  their  shape  and  not  fade. 

If  the  buyer  knows  exactly  what  she  wants  and  just  what  she  is 
buying,  she  mav  patronize  bargain  counters,  or,  with  a  little  fore- 
thought, may  carry  over  last  year's  clothes  until  the  time  of  the  stock- 
taking sales. 

Fire-sales  and  auction-rooms  offer  an  occasional  opportunity  for 
economv,  but  their  dangers  are  many. 

Remnant-sales  offer  genuine  bargains  if  one  can  utilize  them, 
though  the  quantity  bought  somtimes  falls  short  of  what  is  needed. 
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But  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  textiles  it  is  best  to  buy 
of  the  merchant  who  is  responsible  and  is  willing  to  guarantee  his 
goods.  In  the  choice  of  furnishings  the  housewife  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  economize.  The  wise  housewife  knows  that  the  fewer 
the  furnishings  the  less  work  devolves  upon  her ;  that  one  or  two 
well-made  pieces  of  furniture  are  to  be  preferred  to  several  of  a 
cheaper  quality;  that  utensils  must  be  chosen  for  their  wearing 
quality,  shape 'and  ease  in  cleaning;  that  ornaments  should  be  few 
and  of  simple  lines.  Too  much  money  is  wasted  in  buying  articles 
that  possess  neither  use  nor  beauty.  These  only  tend  to  clutter  the 
home,  create  disorder  and  make  unnecessary  work  for  the  home 
maker. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no  Family  Budget  would  be  com- 
plete that  did  not  include*' the  children.  A  good  home  and  a  good 
family  of  children  is  the  hope  of  your  life  and  mine  and  the  hope 
of  our  American  Republic.  It  was  intended  that  women  should  be 
the  home  maker,  and  the  home  thus  becomes  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitution on  earth,  and  the  most  priceless  gift  is  that  of  Motherhood. 
There  is  no  touch  so  tender,  no  caress  so  loving  as  that  of  a  little 
child,  (and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  plane  of  womanhood  would  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  level,  if  we  had  more  women  wheeling  baby  car- 
riages and  fewer  wasting  their  affections  on  worthless  cur  dogs). 
Our  creator  inteirded  that  woman  should  be  the  true  help-mate  of 
man,  giving  to  him  and  to  her  children,  her  best  thought  and  her 
best  efforts  in  making  a  home  that  shall  be  credit  to  her  and  an 
honor  to  the  community  in  which  she  lives. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  will  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  Eugenia 
Grover  Benn  while  she  talks  to  you  on  "Human  Dollars."  .(Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs.  Benn's  address  is  as  follows: 


HUMAN  DOLLARS. 


By  MRS.  EUGENIA  GROVER  BENN,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  assure  you  that  this 
is  a  great  privilege  to  add  my  little  bit  to  this  meeting.  I  am  not 
just  exactly  accustomed  to  sitting  in  a  conference  of  men,  but  I 
have  sat  in  several  conferences  of  women  so  I  can  readily  say  that 
this  audience  excels  in  at  least  one  thing,  and  that  is  its  number 
of  bald  heads.    (Laughter  and  applause). 

Lest  you  think  that  I  am  some  school  girl  traveling  around  for 
my  health,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not;  although  your 
Chairman  did  not  add  the  "Mrs.,"'  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
a  married  woman.  I  have  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  the 
youngest  is  nearly  six  years  old.  And  now  I  know  that  some  of  you 
will  surmise  that!  am  a  widow,  and  if  so,  "grass  or  sod,"  so  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  again  that  I  am  neither.    I  am  a  plain  married  woman 
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who  lias  lived  nearly  my  entire  life  in  the  open  country.  I  have 
seen  beyond  my  own  hearthstone  to  the  hearthstones  of  the  rural 
women  and  thence  on  into  the  homes  of  my  own  county  and  of  the 
State.  In  this  desperate  crisis,  I  hope  to  see  into  the  hearthstones 
of  the  women  of  the  nation. 

Sometimes  men  do  not  like  women  with  hobbies.  They  do  not 
like  men  with  bobbies  either,  but  they  do  not  say  so  much  about  it. 
But  when  a  woman  gets  a  hobby  they  begin  to  dislike  her  immediately 
and  say:  "She  is  always  nosing  around  in  my  business."  I  have 
tried  to  choose  a  hobby  that  will  not  seem  to  you  that  I  am  nosing 
around  in  your  business.  I  have  found  that  those  people  who  have 
a  hobby  get  at  least  one  thing  done  and  those  who  have  no  hobby  so 
often  never  get  anything  done.  The  person  with  a  hobby  has  thought 
along  a  certain  line  until  he  thinks  he  knows.  And  we  might  say 
with  the  poet: 

"Don't  give  me  the  man  who  thinks  he  thinks; 
Don't  give  me  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows; 
But  give  me  the  man  who  knows  he  thinks, 
And  I  have  the  man  who  knows  he  knows." 

I  have  chosen  a  hobby  which  concerns  the  home  and  the  children  in 

it. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  chose  the  subject  of  "Human  Dollars." 
In  my  little  experience"  in  this  world,  I  have  found  that  you  may 
talk  to  a  man  or  a  woman  on  any  subject  that  you  wish  but  until 
you  have  said  something  that  touches  his  pocket-book,  you  have  said 
nothing  that  interests  him  vitally.  It  came  to  me  one  day  in  my 
study  that  I  would  write  a  book  on  the  subject  of  "Human  Dollars" 
— our  children.  1  started  and  wrote  several  chapters  and  stopped. 
I  could  not  go  any  farther  because  I  had  not  lived  the  rest  of  it; 
so  I  laid  my  book  away  and  am  going  to  wait  several  years,  until 
I  am  forty  years  old,  (laughter)  to  finish  my  book.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  privilege  came  to  me  of  lecturing  and  immediately,  I  went 
back  to  my  first  love,  the  subject  of  Human  Dollars.  I  have  de- 
veloped this  subject  not  out  of  what  I  have  read,  although  I  have  been 
a  great  reader,  but  out  of  the  very  experiences  of  my  own  home.  I 
am  in  hopes  then  that  if  I  make  you  think  that  I  am  touching  your 
pocketbook,  you  will  be  interested  in  this  subject.  Surely  there  is 
no  more  absorbing  subject  than  that  of  our  children,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  be  interested  in  them  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. As  Helen  Keller  says:  "Whatever  touches  her  children's 
bread  is  woman's  busiuess,"  so  it  is  our  duty  to  be  about  our  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  sit  in  a  teacher's  institute  not  very  long 
ago.  The  speaker  came  down  the  aisle  and  asked  the  first  good  look- 
ing school  ma'am  (of  course  they  are  all  "good  looking"  even  if  they 
have  their  third  set  of  teeth,  they  are  still  young  and  good  looking), 
he  asked  her  what  God  made  a  kernel  of  corn  for.  She  replied:  "To 
grind  into  corn  meal  and  feed  our  families."  "No,"  he  said.  He 
asked  another:  "What  God  made  a  kernel  of  corn  for."  She  re- 
plied: "To  feed  our  stock."  "No,"  he  answered.  He  passed  on  to  the 
third,  who  replied:  "To  sell  and  get  money  to  support  our  families;" 
and  the  speaker  replied  "No,"  the  third  time.  He  had  apparently 
exhausted  every  reason,  when  a  timid  school  teacher  in  the  rear  of 
the  room  said,  "To  produce  seed,  or  to  reproduce  itself." 
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As  we  look  about  us  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  that  that  is 
iust  what  the  animals  are  created  for,  to  perpetuate  themselves 
or  to  reproduce  themselves.  Every  little  blossom  that  we  find  grow- 
ine  out  in  the  field,  every  little  blossom  that  grows  by  the  babbling 
brook  is  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  grow  mature  and  pro- 
duce seed  which,  in  time,  will  reproduce  itself.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference all  the  ether  reasons  that  man  has  made  for  things  to  grow 
and  live  for,  the  one  primal  reason  is  to  reproduce. 

You  men  are  all  accustomed  in  the  Institute  and  when  about  your 
business  of  farming  to  discuss  the  subject  of  balanced  rations  for 
your  stock:  you  go  further  and  discuss  the  mating  of  your  stock  to 
Produce  better  animals  with  no  thought  of  temerity  or  modesty. 
And  yet  you  have  never  thought,  possibly,  of  the  very  greatest  sub- 
ject yet  to  come  before  you,  not  only  as  farmers  but  as  citizens  of 
America;  the  subject  of  mating  to  produce  a  better  human  offspring 
I  contend  that  the  human  existence  exists  as  a  cycle.  We  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  circle  and  go  down  this  side  as  the  hour  hand  pro- 
ceeds around  the  dial  of  a  clock,  beginning  our  journey  as  a  child. 
As  we  go  around  the  cycle  we  develop  into  maturity  and  we  come 
back  round  to  the  top  only  when  we  reproduce,  and  then  only  do  we 
complete  the  cycle  of  our  existence.  We  live  on  in  the  life  of  our  chil- 
dren and  even  retrace  the  cycle  a  third  time  in  the  lite  of  our  grand- 
children 1/ would  not  for  all  the  world  have  every  man  and  woman 
a  father  or  a  mother,  for  it  would  be  better  that  some  of  the  chi  dren 
were  never  born,  neither  would  you  farmers  use  all  your  stock  tor 
breeding  animals.  I  do  say,  however,  that  every  person  remains  as 
an  undeveloped  personality  until  he  or  she  has  seen  the  world 
through  the  eves  of  their  own  children.  That  brings  to  my  mind 
a  verse  of  Margaret  Wilkinson  which  runs  lrke  this: 

"The  gray  world  caught  me  by  the  hand, 
The  sad  world  looked  into  my  eyes. 
The  dull  world  brushed  my  shoulder, 
But  could  not  make  me  wise. 
"But  when  I  kissed  my  young  child's  cheek, 
And  taught  my  heart  his  world  to  see 
The  Wisdom  that  is  Wonder 
Came  home  to  dwell  with  me." 

And  that  is  what  I  mean,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that 
we  can  never  see  the  world  as  it  really  exists  until  we  see  it  through 
the  eyes  of  our  own  child.  Certain  it  is  that  we  never  appreciate 
our  own  parents  until  we  are  parents  ourselves  and  realize  the  sac- 
rifices that  we  go  through  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  years  ot 
maturity  Today,  we  may  not  realize  what  we  are  rearing  our 
chLdren  for;  when  we  are  in  the  throes  of  this  terrible  war,  we  do 
not  know  the  outcome  and  we  do  not  know  the  duration,  but  we 
do  know  that  when  we  come  out  of  this  war,  regardless  of  every  other 
lesource  that  Pennsylvania  must  have,  she  must  have  children,  and 
and  we  want  them  of  a  better  stock  lhan  we  have  been  because  they 
must  be  trained  for  a  greater  life  than  we  have  lived.  They  should 
be  and  we  hope  they  will  be  trained  for  a  life  with  a  greater  vision. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  mating.  This  subject  has  prob- 
ably never  been  brought  before  the  most  of  you  farmers  before.  You 
thought,  as  I  have  said,  of  mating  your  stock,  your  hens,  etc.,  etc. 
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You  talk  of  constitutional  vigor,  standards  of  perfection,  and  yet 
has  it  ever  oecured  to  you  men  of  the  business  world,  that  in  order 
to  raise  your  valuation  in  Human  Dollars,  you  should  consider  who 
shail  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  your  children?  We  will  say 
that  this  subject  of  mating  is  very  serious.  It  loads  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Eugenics,  which,  I  am  going  to  omit  for  to-night.  There  are 
too  many  books  written  on  the  subject  that  you  can  get  from  the 
libraries  and  book  stores  and  read  and  study  them  at  your  own 
good  pleasure. 

There  are  a  few  rules  that  I  lay  down  as  a  matter  of  mating  and 
some  people  laugh  at  me,  but  you  may  all  take  them  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  I  would  say  that  I  wish  there  were  enough  tom-boy  girls  to 
go  all  the  way  around  and  make  the  mothers  of  all  the  children  that 
are  to  come,  because  I  believe  the  tom-boy  girl  is  just  the  kind  of 
girl  we  want  to  develop,  the  girl  who  has  been  reared  with  boys, 
grown  up  with  them,  played  with  them,  has  known  their  companion- 
ship from  her  youth.  We  have  too  few  of  these  girls.  They  are  al- 
most becoming  an  extinct  variety.  Look  around  you  and  see  how 
many  you  can  find.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  say  it  of  my  sex  but  I 
believe  that  we  are  naturally  a  little  narrower  minded  than  the  men, 
and  this  close  association  always  develops  the  girl  mind.  We  should 
grow  up  with  that  same  sweet  association  as  when  children  to- 
gether. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  separate  the  sexes  in  the  schools. 
I  want  my  children  to  be  playmates  all  the  way  through  life.  I  am 
sure  it  will  broaden  my  daughter  and  teach  my  boys  to  be  more 
cordial  and  appreciative  of  womankind.  I  know  the  tom  boy  girl 
will  have  common  sense,  or  she  never  would  have  been  a  tom-boy 
girl,  then  I  would  add  to  the  other  qualities  that  love  for  little  chil- 
dren, and  you  men— I  cannot  speak  to  you  as  I  would  to  a  bunch  of 
High  School  boys— so  I  would  say  that  you  farmers  teach  your 
boys  to  marry  this  sort  of  a  girl,  one  who  will  make  a  "good  fellow 
wife,"  and  I  would  have  you  teach  them  to  look  to  the  woman  they 
marry  as  one  in  whom  their  boys  will  leproduce  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  character  traits. 

That  is  not  a  law  of  my  own.  That  is  a  eugenic  statement  that 
the  boys  take  the  larger  percent  of  qualities  from  the  mother  while 
the  girls  take  the  larger  percent  of  qualities  from  the  father.  I 
would  have  the  girls  think  before  they  marry  who  should  be  the 
father  of  their  children.  The  girls  of  this  age  are  expecting  the  man 
to  come  along  in  an  automobile  and  carry  her  off  as  did  the  knights 
of  old  with  his  gilded  armor,  with  little  thought  of  principles  of 
mating.  Only  today  I  read  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper  where  a 
doctor  had  spoken  to  an  association  of  boys  in  Chicago,  and  that 
was  the  greatest  thing  that  he  emphasized'.  He  advised  them  not 
to  rush  madly  into  marriage;  but  to  choose  their  mates  from  the 
fact  that  they  must  become  the  mothers  of  their  children.  There 
is  just  one  plain  but  practical  rule  that  I  practiced  in  my  own  life 
and  have  advised  my  girl  friends  to  practice.  And  remember  you 
may  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.  It  is  this:  Choose  the. man  that  you 
can  marry  from  every  practical  and  business  standpoint  and  then 
proceed  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  (Laughter)  I  insist  that  the  girls 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  it.    I  was  married  in  leap  year. 

Now  we  will  say  that  you  have  mated  well.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
animal  kingdom  and  see  when  two  birds  have  mated  what  they  do. 
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Do  they  go  to  work  and  build  an  elaborate  home  to  entertain  their 
company  in,  or  do  they  go  to  a  boarding  house?  They  simply  build 
a  little  nest  of  their  own.  Do  they  build  it  as  a  place  to  roost 
in  over  night?  No,  indeed,  they  build  it  to  rear  their  young  m  All 
sorts  of  animals  build  their  nest  to  rear  their  young  1ne  rabbit,  the 
rat  and  anv  you  may  mention.  We  Americans  are  fast  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  building  our  homes  wherein  to  rear  our 
young.  We  should  put  everything  aside  and  build  our  homes  tor 
ihe  simple  home  pleasures  of  mother  and  father  and  the  children. 
When  I  say  home  I  do  not  mean  the  house.  The  house  is  the  mere 
structure  that  protects  us  from  the  elements.  The  home  is  the 
atmosphere  that  is  created  by  love  and  loyalty  m  the  family.  L 
say  that  a  woman's  home  and  a  man's  home  extends  to  every  factoi 
that  touches  the  lives  of  their  children. 

Now  we  can  see  very  easily  that  we  must  mate  well  and  we  must 
build  a  home  that  is  suited  for  what  we  should  use  it  for  Having 
mated  well  and  having  built  our  home  we  need  not  fear  for  the  child 
that  is  to  come.  It  will  be  a  normal  child.  We  need  not  worry  that 
it  will  be  weak  minded  or  diseased;  it  will  not  be  that  way  it  will 
be  a  normal  child  for  we  haven't  chosen  according  to  a  standard 

°\Ph^ethere  comes  a  day  when  the  little  woman  goes  down  into  the 
very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  bring  forth  a  child  tnat  she 
may  fulfill  her  mission  of  parenthood  in  this  world  And  then  we 
have  the  child  and  it  is  a  frail,  small  thing.  W  e  are  almost  afraid  to 
touch  it.  Then  it  begins  to  grow  and  develop  Before  we  realize  it 
the  child  is  prattlinl  its  sweet  baby  talk  ami  beginning  to  toddle 
about.  The  child's  first  teacher  (I  need  not  tell  you  is  its  mothei). 
The  child's  first  teacher  should  be  half  its  father  and  half  its  mothei. 
But  mother  seems  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  at  first  1  try  to 
believe  that  that  all  mothers  try  to  be  just  the  very  best  mothers  that 
they  know  how  to  be,  and  yet,  as  I  look  around,  I  find  the  family 
life  as  a  rule,  seeming  to  drift  in  the  line  of  the  least  resistance  like 
a  stream  flow  ng  down  through  the  valley.  I  will  illustrate  that  later 
when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  balanced  rations,  for  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  illustrate  it  on  that  than  anything  else  I  can  think  ot. 

The  gravest  error  is  not  beginning  to  discipline  the  children  when 
thev  are  young  enough.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  assert 
its  "will  we  should  begin  to  train  that  will.  Three  montns  of  age  is 
p  enty  old  to  begin,  for  if  we  wait  much  longer  than  that  the  child 
rules  the  whole  house  at  the  age  of  one  year.  The  mother  should 
never  use  fear  in  the  education  of  her  children.  Fear  is  one  ot  the 
worst  things  to  fear  that  I  have  heard  of.  I  have  heard  a  woman 
sav  "Don't  go  out  there,  the  bogey  man  will  get  you.  In  a  few 
years  vou  will  want  to  send  that  child  out  in  the  dark  for  something, 
and  the  child  is  terrified  and  will  not  go.  You  do  not  realize  what 
the  reason  is,  but  it  is  right  back  there  where  you  frightened  that 
child  about  the  dark.  There  was  no  bogey  man  there,  but  you 
frightened  that  child  about  the  dark  and  you  cannot  expect  him 
to  set  over  what  you  have  taught  him  from  his  infancy. 

I  will  illustrate  this  subject  of  fear  in  the  matter  of  electric 
storms  as  that  was  the  most  vivid  exper ience  that  I  had  myself 
in  this' respect  I  had  alwavs  been  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning.  I 
would  act  just  like  so  many  women  you  see,  put  my  fingers  m  my 
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ears  and  try  to  get  where  I  could  not  see  the  lightning.  As  soon 
as  my  oldest  boy  was  old  enough  to  observe  me,  he  began  doing  the 
same  thing.  Well,  I  looked  up,  it  was  like  seeing  myself  in  the 
mirror.  I  just  thought  a  few  minutes  and  said  to  myself:  "Just  wait 
until  the  next  thunder  storm  comes  along  and  I  will  take  hold  of 
myself."  I  began  then  to  overcome  that  fear  and  now  when  an 
electric  storm  passes  our  home  it  is  no  more  to  us  than  a  passing 
automobile. 

Now  if  a  mother  is  going  to  train  her  children  as  she  should 
train  them,  she  should  be  very  broad.  She  must  be  very  broad  if  she 
is  going  to  train  her  children  to  meet  every  factor  that  touches  the 
lives  of  her  children.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  mother  to  train 
herself  to  be  a  good  mother  and  remain  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
house.  The  very  confinement  is  harrassing  and  narrowing  in  its  in- 
fluence. She  should  read  and  study.  She  should  venture  out  and 
broaden  herself  by  association  with  others.  Mother,  so  many  times 
gets  to  be  a  fixture  just  like  the  heating  apparatus  or  any  thing 
else;  she  is  always  there  and  seldom  gets  out  of  order,  but  just  the 
same,  Mother  ought  to  have  a  vacation.  When  mother  goes  away 
and  stays  a  week,  my,  but  every  one  appreciates  her  when  she  comes 
home.  I  say  that  mother  should  go  and  broaden  herself,  and  not  re- 
main at  home  too  much  and  let  the  world  pass  by  at  her  doorstep  or 
some  day  she  will  wake  up  and  find  herself  a  pitifully  back  num- 
ber. And,  father,  to  whom  I  am  probably  speaking  more  tonight, 
should  see  that  mother  has  these  advantages. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  everything.  T  did 
not  think  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  And  I  do  not  agree  with 
Teddy  in  some  other  things.  He  thinks  we  all  ought  to  have  families 
of  8,  10  or  12  and  anywhere  up  to  20.  I  think  that  there  are  three 
factors  that  determine  the  size  of  a  family:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  and  foremost  is  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  parents.  The 
second,  I  should  say,  and  possibly,  I  should  put  this  first,  is  that  no 
child,  since  they  do  not  ask  to  come  into  the  world  and  have  no 
heritage  when  they  get  here,  should  be  a  product  either  of  vice,  lust 
or  ignorance.  The  third  reason,  is  that  of  income.  I  heard  one 
woman  say  that  if  the  State  would  take  her  children  and  give  each 
one  of  them  a  college  education  and  start  them  in  life  she  would  be 
willing  to  have  a  dozen  boys,  and  she  was  a  good  mother,  too.  Now 
just  think  what  that  would  mean  to  our  country.  But  of  course 
that  condition  does  not  exist,  but  at  the  same  time  there  does  exist 
this  big  problem  of  determining  the  size  of  a  family.  Certain  it  is 
that  if  mother  has  a  great  many  children  that  the  older  ones  are 
neglected  for  the  babies,  just  at  the  time  when  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  coming  into  manhood  and  womanhood  and  need  most  the 
close  association  of  parents. 

Some  of  us  think  that  poor  father,  because  he  is  the  wage  earner, 
should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  family, 
and  when  lie  comes  into  the  house  everything  should  be  in  strict  order 
and  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  for  mother  should  have  the  children  all 
straightened  out.  I  have  heard  mothers  say:  "Now,  John,  why 
don't  you  do  this  and  Kate  why  don't  you  do  that?  I  have  asked 
you  sixteen  times  and  you  do  not  seem  to  mind  me  any  more  at 
all."  But  when  father  opens  the  door,  "Scat!"  and  they  all  go  like 
that.    What  is  the  matter  ?-  Father  is  strict  and  when  he  comes  in 
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they  are  afraid  of  him  and  they  all  must  fly  to  the  cat  hole,  while 
mother  just  drums  around  and  scolds.  Mother  ought  to  be  a  little 
stricter  and  father  ought  to  rule  with  a  little  more  love. 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  subject  of  the  child  as  a  member  of  the 
community.  When  every  child  is  born,  the  community  is  disturbed 
like  the  ripples  on  a  pond  of  water  when  you  drop  a  small  stone 
into  it,  and  never  again  can  that  community  settle  down  to  its 
normal'  condition,  while  this  child,  no  matter  if  it  does  not  live  to 
grow  to  maturity,  has  become  a  factor  in  the  community. 

We  are  sure  that  mother  will  train  that  child  as  well  as  she 
can  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  but  the  State  has  decided 
that  the  parents  cannot  educate  the  child  after  the  sixth  year.  It 
is  a  very  wise  decision.  We  can  do  it  much  better,  much  more 
uniformly  and  much  more  economically  by  putting  them  in  schools 
and  educating  them  together.  The  State  has  decided  that  they  will 
take  the  children  for  certain  hours  of  certain  days  of  certain  months 
of  the  year,  and  we  are  glad  of  that.  There  comes  a  morning  some 
day  when  the  little  one  starts  out  to  school  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
o-oing  on  a  venture  that  he  knows  very  little  of.  Almost  always 
they  do  not  like  it  for  a  while.  The  seats  are  too  hard  and  they 
are  used  to  moving  around  more,  but  after  a  while  they  become  fix- 
tures in  the  school,  they  become  a  part  of  it  and  they  love  it  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  that  way,  for  they  are  traveling  the  great  road  to 
education. 

But  there  is  a  problem  that  comes  to  most  homes  that  I  enter, 
and  that  is  the  problem  of  home  study.   It  is  a  problem  that  I  have 
figured  out  myself.    It  is  a  problem  that  came  to  me  when  my  chil- 
dren first  began  to  bring  their  books  home  to  study.    Last  year  I 
taught  a  school,  up  in  the  rural  districts,  seven  and  a  half  miles 
from  my  home,  and  went  back  and  forth  every  day  because  I  had 
some  ideas  about  those  children  that  I  wanted  to  try  out.    I  find 
everywhere  the  children  bringing  books  home  from  school,  a  pile  of 
books  representing  lessons  that  they  could  not  get  at  school.  ,  Now 
what  is  the  matter?    The  parents  are  finding  fault  about  it.  The 
State  gives  them  certain  hours  in  which  they  should  accomplish  their 
work.    Why  can  they  not  accomplish  their  work  during  that  time? 
But  instead  of  that  the  teachers  and  the  schools  infringe  upon  the 
home  life  and  send  these  lessons  home.    When  my  children  bring 
their  books  home,  I  ask,  "What's  the  matter  here?   Is  it  you  or  the 
teacher?"    I  invariably  find  that  the  fault  is  with  my  boy  or  girl. 
I  do  not  want  them  bringing  home  books.    I  have  proven  in  my 
experience  as  teacher  that  if  I  teach  as  I  ought  to  teach,  if  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  study,  and  spend  their  time  in  school  as  it  ought 
to  be  spent  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  home  study.   As  I  have  not 
tried  it  out  in  High  School  study,  I  cannot  speak  for  that,  but  up  to 
that  time,  my  home  is  just  as  much  of  a  school  as  that  school;  I  have 
lessons  and  I  have  tasks  that  those  children  are  supposed  to  do 
when  they  come  home  from  school,  that  are  as  important  to  their 
general  and  practical  education  as  any  lessons  they  learn  at  school. 
And  besides,  I  have  given  them  to  that  school  all  day,  and  after 
school  they  belong  to.  me  until  they  go  to  bed.    (Applause.)    So  I 
do  not  as  you  can  readily  see,  believe  in  home  study.    I  took  this 
little  school  of  seven  grades  and  carried  that  school  to  a  finish  and 
not  a  child  took  a  book  home  unless  he  wanted  to.    I  never  asked 
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them  to  a  rid  they  always  had  good  lessons.  In  the  first  place  I  taught 
them  how  to  study,  and  in  the  second  place,  they  applied  themselves 
while  they  were  at  work  and  relaxed  when  at  play. 

That  school  up  on  the  hill  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  my  life.    I  am  so  glad  that  I  taught  that  school.    I  learned 
a  great  many  things  myself  as  well  as  teaching  a  great  many  to  the 
children.    I  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  can  be  gotten  in  solme 
way,  even  the  very  bad  one.    I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  an  experience 
I  had  with  a  base  ball  game.    I  know  that  the  men  like  base  ball, 
and  this  experience  shows  the  value  of  the  teacher  as  a  playmate. 
This  was  not  a  very  easy  school  to  teach  in  many  respects.  There 
weie  four  teachers  in  the  school  that  year.    One  day  soon  after  I 
had  taken  charge,  I  noticed  a  base  ball  and  mitt  laying  near  the  back 
seats.    I  went  back  there  and  asked  what  the  ball  and  mitt  were  for. 
Nobody  seemed  to  be  using  it.   They  answered  that  they  played  base 
ball  sometimes.    I  suggested  that  we  have  a  game  that  intermission. 
"You  don't  play  ball  do  you  Mrs.  Benn?"    "Yes,  indeed  I  do."  So 
we  started  for  the  field  across  the  road.    I  volunteered  to  be  pitcher. 
Money  could  not  hire  me  to  stand  behind  that  bat  when  the  ball 
comes  through,  but  I  knew  I  could  pitch.   Well,  I  pitched  and  one  of 
the  big  boys  caught,  and  we  had  a  great  game  of  baseball.  We  played 
every  day  and  I  got  so  I  could  turn  on  my  toe  like  the  pitchers  in 
the  big  nines.    Sometimes  I'd  make  a  mistake  and  hit  the  batter  in- 
stead of  putting  the  ball  over  the  base.    They  always  forgave  me, 
however,  and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.    After  this,  I  would  no 
sooner  dismiss  the  school  for  noon  and  we  would  eat  our  lunches  and 
one  of  the  boys  would  shout  :  "Me  and  teacher  will  stand  the  bunch," 
and  we  went  out  and  learned  to  pi  ay  with  each  other  as  well  as  to 
work  together  and  I  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  success  in  our  school  life.    It  will  also  apply  to  the  home  life. 
We  must  play  with  our  children  as  well  as  work  with  them.  Some 
great  author  has  said  that  a  nation  or  a  community  must  learn  to 
play  well  together  if  they  wish  to  work  well  together,  and  I  think 
this  rule  applies  as  well  in  the  school  and  in  the  home  as  anywhere. 

There  are  other  things  which  I  would  say  about  our  schools.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  schools  are  training  our' boys  and  girls  for  citizen- 
ship first.  I  think  they  are  teaching  them  a  whole  lot  of  book  learn- 
ing but  I  know  that  they  are  failing  to  teach  them  citizenship.  I 
would  suggest  here  that  every  one  who  can  would  try  and  start  the 
movement  for  Leagues  of  Good  Citizenship  in  your  schools.  I  started 
a  League  of  Good  Citizenship  in  my  school  up  there  and  had  splendid 
success.  We  organized  in  a  strictly  formal  and  parliamentary  way. 
They  elected  Philip  for  president,  and  had  their  own  little  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Just  to  show  you  the  scope  of  their  training  in  the 
League  I  will  tell  you  this  little  incident.  It  was  about  our  second 
meeting.  We  had  had  parliamentary  drill  and  Philip  presided  very 
well.  Every  one  addressed  the  president,  and  in  many  respects  the 
League  excelled  a  borough  council  that  I  visited  one  time.  I  think 
that  they  could  have  given  that  borough  council  several  good  lessons. 
As  Philip  went  up  to  take  his  place  as  president  one  of  the  girls 
said:  "Mrs.  Benn,  I  object  to  the  president  taking  the  Chair  because 
his  face  is  dirty."  One  of  the  first  lessons  that  we  had  learned  in  the 
League  was  that  a  clean  body  was  conducive  to  a  clean  mind.  A 
member  of  the  League  had  objected  and  Philip  had  to  wash  his  face 
before  presiding. 
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I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  more  incident  that  will  help  you  tu 
realize  the  value  of  training  like  this  in  school.  One  morning  I  was 
half  an  hour  late.  I  was  driving  my  car  up  and  on  the  way,  I  had  a 
little  trouble,  as  we  are  wont  to  have.  Surely  a  great  surprise  waited 
me  at  the  school.  When  I  came  at  half  past  nine,  I  walked  into  the 
school  room,  took  the  Bible  from  my  desk  to  have  the  devotional 
exercise.  One  of  the  girls  said:  "We  have  read  the  Bible."  I  started 
to  the  organ  and  she  said :  "We  have  sung  four  songs."  I  was  getting 
more  and  more  surprised.  Then  I  called  the  first  grade  to  the  floor. 
She  said:  "We  have  had  the  first  two  grades."  Everything  was  work- 
ing on  schedule  time  in  my  absence.  How  had  they  done  it?  They 
had  simply  said:  "We  will  appoint  some  one  to  be  teacher  and  go 
on  just  as  Mrs.  Benn  would  do,  according  to  her  program."  That 
is  just  what  they  did.  They  had  appointed  one  of  the  oldest  girls 
in  the  room  to  take  my  place  and  things  had  gone  on  very  well,  and 
I  believe  that  the  program  would  have  been  carried  out  smoothly 
until  noon.  When  1  was  a  school  girl  there  was  no  school  in  ex- 
istence that  could  have  done  that ;  we  would  have  had  one  good  time 
until  we  heard  the  teacher  coming,  and  then  we  would  have  gotten 
into  our  seats  and  pretended  that  we  had  been  there  all  the  time.  I 
believe  that  that  was  an  outcome  of  the  League  of  Good  Citizenship 
that  had  taught  them  law  and  order  and  what  it  was  to  be  a  good  cit- 
izen in  an  emergency. 

One  other  subject  that  I  wish  to  speak  on  just  now  aud  that 
is  the  subject  of  play.  So  many  parents  that  have  the  money  to 
spend,  and  some  that' do  not,  buy  a  great  many  playthings  for  their 
children.  Now  what  is  the  first  thing  that  a  child  does  with  a  play- 
thing that  has  been  given  him?  The  first  thing  he  does,  if  there 
is  a  screw  in  it,  he  is  going  to  take  it  out.  If  there  is  a  spring  he  is 
going  to  get  it.  He  is  going  to  get  on  the  inside  of  it  and  find 
out  how  it  is  made.  If  there  is  sawdust  coming  out  from  under  the 
arms  the  child  wants  to  know  if  it  is  all  full  of  sawdust  and  pro- 
ceeds to  get  the  sawdust  out  of  the  doll,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
goes.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  we  should  only  give  our  children 
the  playthings  that  are  constructive  in  their  nature.  I  call  these 
playthings  that  we  buy  so  ruthlessly  and  give  to  our  children,  instru- 
ments of  destructiveness.  I  believe  that  we  should  only  give  our 
children  playthings  that  are  constructive  in  their  nature,  that  build 
them  up,  the  tools  of  industry,  the  farm  tools,  the  hammer  and  the 
saw.  Let  them  make  things,  bird  houses  or  chicken  coops.  If  they 
are  too  young  for  that,  let  them  saw  a  piece  of  wood.  That  will  amuse 
them  for  a  long  time  and  may  lead  to  some  of  the  great  lessons  of 
The  Carpenter. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  the  school  into  the  greater  life  of  the 
child.  But  just  here  I  want  to  stop  one  minute  for  the  subject  of 
practical  dietetics  or  the  balanced  ration  for  the  family.  The  former 
speaker  has  dwelt  on  that  so  well,  that  I  will  just  tell  you  one  ex- 
perience that  will  second  everything  that  she  has  said.  One  night 
last  winter,  I  was  called  over  to  a  neighbor's  who  lives  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  The  husband  and  father  works  as  farm  laborer  at  the 
next  farm  up  the  road.  The  mother  came  over  after  me  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  When  I  went  to  the  door,  she  said:  "Mrs.  Benn,  do 
come  right  over;  my  baby's  got  a  fit."  I  never  had  seen  such  a 
thing.    My  children  did  not  have  fits  nor  convulsions  nor  anything 
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of  the  sort.  I  went  over  there  and  stayed  until  the  child  was 
asleep.  The  mother  was  very  excited.  I  said:  "If  you  need  me  any 
more,  come  over  and  get  me,  but  I  believe  I  will  go  over  home  and 
get  what  rest  I  can."  She  said:  "What  shall  I  do  with  the  child  when 
it  wakes  up?"  She  had  asked  my  advise  and  I  felt  like  giving  it 
freely,  and  so  I  said:  "I  should  not  feed  the  child  anything  until  it 
wants  it  real  badly,  and  then  I  should  give  it  a  little  toast  and 
milk."  It  was  very  plain  the  way  that  the  abdomen  was  distended 
and  hard  that  the  child  had  been  overfed.  It  was  plainly  indiges- 
tion or  something  to  that  sort,  although  I  was  not  enough  of  a 
physician  to  tell.  The  things  that  I  have  deduced  are  not  medical 
conclusions.  They  are  motherly  conclusions  and  I  believe  that  every 
mother  should  be  a  doctor  of  preventatives. — It  so  happened  that  I 
did  not  get  over  to  see  how  the  child  was  until  about  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  I  asked:  ''How  is  the  baby?"  The  baby  came  to  the 
door  in  answer  to  my  question,  and  smeared  over  the  child's  face 
was  egg  and  pancake  and  molasses.  (Laughter).  I  went  back  home 
and  said  that  without  a  doubt  I  should  be  called  over  that  night. 
The  child  was  sick  again  that  night,  but  I  was  not  called  over.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  thought  they  had  not  followed  my  ad- 
vise, any  way  they  did  not  ask  me  to  prescribe  again.  But  that 
shows  the  heedlessness,  the  carelessness  of  mothers. 

I  was  down  at  another  home  the  other  day  where  the  children  run 
constantly  to  the  cake  and  cookie  jars.  I  said:  "Now,  Anna,  you 
ought  not  to  give  those  children  those  things  to  eat.  It  is  just 
before  supper  time."  The  mother  made  this  reply:  "Oh  my,  any- 
thing to  stop  their  mouths,"  and  this  illustrates  the  way  some 
mothers  give  in  to  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  of  which  I  spoke. 

I  would  lay  down  a  few  rules  concerning  the  feeding  of  children. 
I  should  say  that  a  child  should  never  have  a  piece  to  eat  within  an 
hour  before  meals.  That  stands  to  reason,  and  if  they  come  home 
from  school  hungry,  try  and  have  the  meals  ready.  If  that  is  im- 
possible, give  them  an  apple  or  piece  of  plain  bread  and  butter, 
never  cake  and  cookies.  I  will  not  go  on  with  this  subject  only  to 
say  that  in  the  feeding  of  children  there  is  an  economy  and  a  false 
economy.  So  many  farmers  believe  it  is  economy  to  swell  the  milk 
check  and  feed  the  children  on  skimmed  milk,  like  they  would  the 
rest  of  the  pigs,  or  on  oleomargarine,  like  the  cheap  boarding  houses. 
I  call  that  false  economy  because  while  you  are  swelling  the  milk 
check,  you  are  decreasing  the  value  of  your  Human  Dollars. 

Now  we  have  taken  the  children  through  the  home,  the  school, 
and  they  are  venturing  out  into  the  world.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have 
a  male  audience,  for  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  speak  about. 
There  is  not  much  danger  that  father  will  not  give  his  sons  all  the 
business  training  that  he  is  capable  of  passing  on;  but  he  is  con- 
stantly shirking  his  duty  in  educating  his  daughters  in  mattery 
of  business.  I  know  that  as  I  grew  up  as  a  girl,  my  father  did  not 
have  time  to  train  me  in  business.  He  put  all  the  time  ion  my 
brother.  He  never  had  time  to  take  me  into  his  confidence.  Well, 
the  result  was,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  instances  that  I  see  about  me 
— -I  was  married  and  did  not  know  the  value  of  a  cent.  I  find  that 
this  is  the  case  in  very  nearly  every  instance  that  I  know  of.  Father 
has  not  time  to  train  the  girls  in  business,  to  teach  them  the  very 
principles  which  they  should  know.    Let  them  help,  and  do  all  they 
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can  They  want  to  help  and  are  willing,  and  if  they  are  to  go  out  and 
make  successes  of  their  own  homes  they  constantly  can  learn  a 
whole  lot  from  father.  I  am  sure  that  most  young  husbands  would 
be  very  grateful  for  this  training. 

"No  nation  can  advance  beyond  the  status  of  its  women,"  has 
been  said  and  said  wisely.    I  have  said  that  mother  must  be  broad. 
She  must  see  with  the  seeing  eye  over  and  beyond  her  own  hearth- 
stone to  the  conditions  that  lay  beyond.    She  must  tram  her  daugh- 
ters for  the  profession  of  home  making.    The  home  is  the  pivot  of 
of  the  farm  and  our  farm  girls  must  learn  that  true  culture  is  that 
which  makes  a  home  maker  of  her  that  which  developes  her  mother 
tendencies.    The  great  mother  heart  of  the  race  hears  the  still 
small  voice  and  reaches  out  to  the  greater  side  of  all  this,  to  know 
that  housekeeping  is  only  a  phase  of  home  making.   And  so  we  urge 
that  women  shall  know  what  it  means  to  have  solidarity  of  sex, 
which  is  a  oneness  of  vision,  a  oneness  of  purpose  which  will  bring 
a  oneness  of  results.  We  are  therefore  urging  our  women  to  organize 
as  the  best  means  to  arouse  her  to  assert  herself  m  things  that 
affect  her  sacred  home  and  her  Creator's  gifts,  her  children   In  my 
experience  among  women  I  find  a  sad  need  for  cooperation  between 
town  and  country  women.    The  dawning  of  a  new  day  must  bring 

^Sdnow  we  must  take  the  children  out  into  the  community  The 
child,  I  have  said,  changes  the  whole  community.    Now  I  will  ask 
what  kind  of  a  community  have  you  made  tor  your  child?    Is  it  a 
community  in  which  the  child  is  going  to  get  the  very  best  out  of 
everything?    Very  little  is  done  to  make  the  average  farm  com- 
munity a  place  for  the  young  people  to  want  to  stay  m    So  many 
farmers  never  try  to  advertise  their  farm,  in  fact  they  almost  seem 
to  be  ashamed  to  let  people  know  they  are  farmers.    To  make  the 
farm  attractive  and  advertise  it  as  a  business  man  does  his  place  ot 
business  is  part  of  a  farmer's  business.    In  the  country  there  is  no 
aristocracy  and  there  is  no  scum,  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  pre- 
LTve  the  farm  gentry  that  is  fast  fading  from  the  land.    The  real 
farm  folks  that  are  on  the  farms  today  are  those  who  are  left  alter 
those  who  wanted  to,  have  gone  to  the  city,  and  many  times  it  has 
been  the  less  progressive  ones  that  have  stayed  on  the  farm  We 
must  keep  them  all  there.    Have  you  done  all  that  you  can  to  de- 
velop your  community  to  insure  the  very  best  valuation  to  your- 
selves in  Human  Dollars?  ,  _  .  ., 
Another  question  is,  what  kind  of  politics  have  you  for  your  chil- 
dren? Are  vou  going  to  bring  up  your  boys  and  girls  maybe  to  vote 
the  straight  Eepublican  ticket  or  the  straight  Democrat  ticket?  Let 
us  rear  our  bovs  so  that  they  will  know  a  political  world  that  is  dif- 
ferent than  any  we  know  now.    Let  us  bring  them  into  a  political 
world  where  ability  only  counts,  and  where  women  does  not  have  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  advancement. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  religion  that  you  have  brought  to  your 
children  Have  you  brought  your  children  into  a  religion  that  rec- 
ognize* God  as  the  Great  Provider  and  that  teaches  them  to  have 
that  mind  in  them  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  do  unto  others 
as  thev  would  have  others  do  to  them,  to  be  merciful,  just  and 
mire?  This  is  a  verv  serious  subject,  to  bring  your  children  into  a 
religion  that  does  not  teach  them  that  father  and  mother  must  pro- 
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vide  everything;  but  that  they  are  dependent  on  a  greater  and  a 
divine  source  for  every  need,  a  religion  that  teaches  them  that 
Christianity  is  far  better  than  Churchanity. 

Ideal  farm  folks  must  come  from  ideal  farm  conditions,  and  the 
most  deserving  workers  of  the  20th  century  will  be  those  who  realize 
what  the  town  needs  and  the  country  lacks  and  set  themselves  about 
administering  to  the  conditions  as  they  see  them. 

And  now  I  want  to  bring  to  you  one  fact  that  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  the  Maker  used  a  sphere  instead  of  a  square.    In  the 
planets,  the  earth,  fruits,  flowers  and  animals  he  developed  them  all 
along  circular  lines.    The  circular  lines  then  stands  for  perfection. 
And  now  we  have  the  four  corners  of  child  life  that  make  a 
square.    We  have,  as  I  have  mentioned  first,  the  home,  then  the 
school,  then  the  community  and  then  the  church.    We  have  the 
square  of  child  life  that  is  not  perfection.    In  order  to  bring  the 
child  life  to  perfection,  the  parents  should  so  fill  their  lives  with 
good  things  that  it  bulges  out  between  every  corner  and  thus  ap- 
proaches a  circle.    Thus  parents  can  enrich  the  child  life  and  im- 
prove it  for  the  next  generation.   When  men  and  women  realize  more 
nearly  the  value  of  the  Human  Dollar  as  men  have  the  value  of  the 
material  dollar  then  we  shall  approach  more  nearly  the  kind  of  par- 
ents that  God  conceived  us  to  be.   Now  I  would  ask  you  older  men, 
I  should  say,  just  in  the  prime  of  life  (I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
that  will  offend  anybody,  like  "haldheads."    I  found  one  man  that 
blushed  when  I  said  something  about  haldheads.  so  I  must  be  very 
careful  about  referring  to  these   sensitive   elderly    men) — but  I 
would  ask  you  as  you  look  at  your  family,  what  is  your  valuation  in 
Human  Dollars?    Have  you  done  the  very  best?    Are  you  doing 
the  very  best  for  your  children  that  is  possible,  or  are  you  engrossed 
in  the  making  of  money,  the  raising  of  stock  and  corn?    I  met  a 
man  one  day  who  said:  "I  am  worth  a  million  to-day."  I  said:  "How 
does  that  happen?"   I  knew  he  had  a  large  grocery  bill,  a  lot  in  the 
cemetery  and  four  boys.    He  said:  "I  have  four  boys;  every  one  is 
worth  $250,000  to  me.    Don't  you  see,  I  am  worth  a  million?"  Some 
one  asked  in  the  Institute  last  winter:  "If  a  boy  is  worth  $250,000 
how  much  is  a  girl  worth?"    And  just  to  be  loyal  to  my  sex,  I  re- 
plied: "Just  a  little  bit  more." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  this  matter  of  Human  Dollars,  from 
the  very  start  to  the  finish,  even  before  the  child  is  born,  is  a  matter 
that  demands  your  attention  and  mine  just  as  much  as  any  stock  or 
any  corn.  What  is  a  prize  ear  of  corn  or  a  prize  pig  beside  a  prize 
baby?  I  would  ask  that  you  take  this  message  back,  if  I  have  given 
you  one,  and  consider  that  your  valuation  of — Human  Dollars  rests 
entirely  upon  your  own  training. 

(A  solo  followed). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  be  glad  to  listen  to  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Kerr,  on  "The  Value  of  a  Boy  and  How  to  Get  the  Worth  of  Him." 

Dr.  Kerr  spoke  as  follows: 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  BOY  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THE  WORTH 

OF  HIM. 


By  REV.  G.  G.  KERR,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania:  I  count  myself  highly 
honored  this  evening  to  he  upon  the  program  with  two  ladies  who 
gave  vou  such  splendid  addresses  and  I  assure  you  it  will  not  be  as 
it  was  at  the  marriage  in  Canaan  where  they  accused  the  Master  of 
keeping  the  best  wine  till  tne  last.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because 
I  am  interested  in  everything  that  grows  upon  a  farm  and  because 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  vou  about  the  finest  product  of  any  farm.  When 
I  come  before  you  to  speak  upon  the  subject  as  announced  in  the  pro- 
gram, '-The  Value  of  a  Bov  and  How  to  Get  the  Worth  of  Him,"  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  "i  realize  that  there  is  embodied  in  my 
subject,  cmTof  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts  the  American 
people  today.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  ladies  of  my  audience,  for  I 
see  a  few  of  them  here,  to  excuse  me,  therefore,  when  I  leave  it  for 
other  tongues  to  tell  of  the  Madame  Rolands  and  the  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  and  the  Francis  Willards  of  the  future,  and  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  and  devote  my  entire  attention  to  the  boy,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  one  of  the  most  complicated,  one  of  the  most  neglected 
of  all  God's  creatures,  but  the  one  who  is  to  become  the  man  of  to- 
morrow. The  scarcer  anvthing  is,  the  more  we  appreciate  it  and 
the  higher  the  value  we  attach  to  it.  We  kick  the  pebble  out  of  our 
pathway  but  guard  the  diamond  with  care  because  we  attach  a 
greater  Value  to  it,  and  thus  it  is  in  your  dealings  with  the  boy.  If 
he  is  strong,  self-reliant  and  witty,  it  is  needless  for  him  to  expect 
much  help  or  sympathy  from  you. 

Mow  there  is  an  opinion  quite  prevalent  among  a  large  proportion 
of  the  world's  population  that  the  boy  is  a  nuisance,  that  the  age 
of  boyhood  is  a  misfortune  and  the  happiest  day  that  can  dawn  for 
himself  or  for  others  is  when  he  can  step  out  of  his  boyhood  years 
into  the  years  of  manhood.  I  know  not  from  whence  such  an  opinion 
had  its  origin,  neither  do  I  care,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that.it  is  not 
the  fruit  of  careful  observation  nor  the  result  of  practical  reason, 
and  before  I  conclude  my  remarks  tonight,  I  want  you  to  realize, 
if  you  have  never  done  so  before,  that  the  boy  is  one  of  the  noblest 
creatures  God  ever  made  and  of  infinite  value  in  his  relation  to  this 
great  universe  of  which  we  all  are  a  part,  and  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you,  not  about  some  ethereal  being  with  wings  or  about  some 
theoretical  boy  who  never  did  exist,  does  not  exist  today  and  never 
will  in  all  probability  never  should,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  a  practical  boy,  that  little  fellow  composed  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone,  charged  with  nervous  activity  and  filled  with  in- 
finite possibilities.  Such  a  boy  you  may  have  in  your  home  or  may 
meet  upon  the  streets  or  the  highway  from  time  to  time.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  your  dealings  with  the  boy,  a  papa  may 
offtimes  have  been  led  to  feel  that  the  little  boy  who,  when  asked  what 
a  bov's  body  was  made  of,  answered  correctly  when  he  said  that 
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it  was  three-fourths  water  and  the  other  fourth  avaricious  tissue. 
(Laughter).  He  may  be  uncomely  in  his  appearance  and  his  ac- 
tions, but  the  ideal  work  of  his  seniors  is  to  develop  that  which  is 
good  in  the  infant  mind  until  it  gains  the  mastery  and  becomes 
strong.  A  chrysalis  is  an  unsightly  thing,  and  were  you  to  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  you  would  shudder,  yet  out  of  it 
springs  forth  the  beautiful  butterfly  that  charms  us  into  admiration 
as  it  flies  through  the  air  and  with  its  golden  wings  reflects  the 
beams  of  the  summer  sun.  Deep  down  in  the  boy,  in  every  boy,  is 
placed  the  image  of  the  divine  and  it  is  your  duty  to  help  unfold 
that  little  doll  into  a  beautiful  life. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  the  first  part  of  our  subject,  "the  value 
of  a  boy,"  We  determine  the  value  of  a  thing  by  two  methods,  first, 
we  want  to  know  something  of  the  skill  and  wisdom  displayed  in 
its  mechanism ;  secondly,  we  want  to  know  something  of  the  purpose 
that  thing  will  subserve.  I  want  to  apply  these  two  tests  in  our 
consideration  of  the  boy  tonight.  Take  the  skill  and  wisdom  dis- 
played in  his  physical  mechanism,  the  frame  work  of  his  body.  A 
human  skeleton  is  an  unsightly  thing,  but  it  gives  shape  and  form  to 
the  human  system  and,  of  all  God's  created  beings,  there  are  none  so 
highly  favored  as  this  little  human  animal  to  whom  he  has  given  an 
upright  backbone  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  gain  the  mastery 
and  become  supreme  over  all  other  things.  Take  the  muscular  sys- 
tem ;  take  the  system  of  circulation ;  take  the  five  special  senses 
through  which  the  boy  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outside  world, 
understand  all  that  you  can  about  all  of  these  and  then  realize  that 
you  do  not  know  one  ten  thousandth  part  there  is  to  be  known, 
and  I  think  you  will  appreciate  more  fully  the  little  one  that  God 
has  thus  endowed.  But  you  might  know  all  you  can  about  the  phy- 
sical mechanism  of  the  boy,  and  yet  you  have  not  begun  to  study  the 
boy.  You  must  know  something  about  the  bright  mind,  the  intel- 
lect, the  sensibility  and  the  will  by  which  he  was  animated  and  by 
which  he  determines  the  course  of  his  life,  the  sensibility  which  rep- 
resents his  feeling  and  the  will  which  is  the  governing  power  of  the 
whole  human  system.  Men  have  philosophized ;  they  have  investigated 
and  they  have  filled  volumes  with  the  product  of  their  investigations, 
trying  to  tell  us  something  of  the  origin  of  thought,  but  that  man 
has  never  lived  as  yet  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  psychology, 
who,  if  honest  to  himself  and  his  fellow  man,  did  not  frankly  con- 
fess that  he  was  simply  a  child  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  But  you 
might  know  all  you  can  about  the  boy's  mind  and  you  have  scarcely 
begun  to  study  him,  for  back  of  that  conscious  mind  is  that  uncon- 
scious thing  we  think  of  as  the  soul,  and  in  every  boy  is  planted  that 
immortal  principle  that  is  going  to  go  on  through  an  undying  etern- 
ity. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  therefore,  after  this  hurried  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  boy,  that  nothing  short  of  infinite  skill  and  wis- 
dom could  have  conceived  such  a  being;  therefore  he  must  be  of  in- 
finite value,  and  we  determine  the  value  of  a  thing  in  the  next  place 
by  learning  something  of  the  purpose  it  will  subserve;  in  other 
words,  finding  out  what  it  is  good  for.  If  I  were  to  come  to  you 
tonight  and  ask  you  what  the  boy  is  good  for,  I  fancy  I  would  have 
just  about  as  many  different  answers  as  there  are  different  individ- 
uals in  my  audience.   I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  some  might 
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even  suggest  that  the  boy  is  not  good  for  much  of  anything.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you  in  the  first  place  that  the  boy  is  good  to  make 
a  noise.   You  may  say,  "That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  keep  him 
from  doing ;"  but  if  you  come  here  tonight  with  any  thought  that  1 
am  going  to  give  you  any  rule  to  keep  the  boys  still  you  are  going  to 
go  out  of  this  auditorium  disappointed.    I  have  no  rule  by  which 
you  are  to  make  the  boy  unnatural,  and  any  boy  you  can  keep  still 
for  any  length  of  time  would  be  an  unnatural  boy;  in  fact  we  are 
told  that  if  you  keep  a  boy  still  longer  than  six  seconds,  you  do  him 
a  bodily  injury,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  old  world  indeed  if  there 
were  no  boys  in  it  to  keep  you  alive  with  their  noise.   I  know  of  a 
noted  author  who  one  time  had  an  only  son ;  he  was  a  spoiled  boy 
the  only  one  in  the  familv,  and  this  author  and  his  wife  talked  the 
matter  over  and  decided  to  send  the  boy  out  to  his  grandfathers 
for  a  month  during  the  summer  to  take  a  vacation,  so  that  they 
could  take  a  vacation  themselves  while  the  boy  was  gone.    He  had 
been  gone  but  a  week,  and  the  author  told  his  wife  that  he  was  go- 
ing down  to  see  his  publisher  that  morning  and  would  not  be  back 
until  night.   He  went  down,  saw  his  publisher,  excused  himself  m  a 
few  minutes  and  went  out  in  the  country  to  see  his  boy.  The  mother, 
knowing  the  father  would  not  be  back  until  night,  locked  up  the 
house  and  walked  out  to  the  country  to  see  her  boy.   When  she  ar- 
rived, she  saw  the  father  and  son  in  the  yard  playing  like  little 
children ;  they  could  not  stand  it  without  the  noise  of  the  boy  m  the 
home.   You  remember  •  that  little  poem  written  by  Eugene  Field,  m 
which  he  said: 

"The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust 

But  sturdy  and  staunch  he  stands; 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust 

And  his  musket  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

"Time  was  when  the  little  toy  clog  was  new 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come  he  said 

And  don't  make  any  noise; 
Then  toddling  off  to  his  trundle  bed, 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys. 

"And  as  he  was  dreaming  an  angel  song 

Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue. 
Ah  the  years  are  many  the  years  are  long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true. 

"Still  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place, 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand 

And  the  smile  of  a  little  face. 

"And  they  wonder  as  waiting  these  long  years  through 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 

Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there." 
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Go  into  a  home  where  there  has  been  an  experience  such  as 
prompted  Eugene  Field  to  write  that  little  poem,  or  into  that  other 
home  where  the  toys  are  tucked  away  in  the  .drawer  or  there  is  au 
enlarged  picture  on  the  wall  without  any  face  around  the  fireside  to 
correspond  with  it ;  ask  that  father  or  mother  the  value  of  the  boy's 
noise  in  the  home  and  they  will  tell  you  they'd  give  everything  they 
have  in  this  world  if  they  could  call  him  back  to  earth  again  to  hear- 
once  more  the  patter  of  his  feet  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  see 
the  prints  of  his  fingers  on  the  window  pane. 

Thank  God  your  boy  has  energy  and  life.  It  is  not  yours  to  keep 
him  still  and  quiet.  It  is  not  suppression  he  needs  but  direction  of  his 
energy  that  he  may  grow  up  to  be  a  God-fearing,  liberty-loving  man. 
The  boy  is  of  value  because  he  furnishes  amusement  for  the  world. 
It  would  bp  a  sad  o;d  world  indeed  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  to 
amuse  us.  If  you  look  into  a  boy's  pocket,  you  would  find  a  regular 
novelty  store  there.  Are  you  going  to  sew  up  his  pockets?  Go 
and  look  into  his  brain  and  you  will  find  he  is  building  castles 
in  the  air;  aie  you  going  to  blame  him  for  it?  If  he  does  not  build 
in  the  air,  he  will  never  build  them  anywhere  else,  and  those  schemes 
in  his  mind  are  simply  the  germs  of  some  great  life  plan  that  is  going 
to  develop  by  and  by.  The  boy  is  amusing  because  of  the  things  he 
can  do.  There  are  things  a  boy  can  do  that  his  father  could  not  do 
in  a  thousand  years: 

"Here  are  some  of  the  things  a  boy  can  da, 

Whistle  so  loud  the  air  turns  blue; 
Make  a  thousand  noises  nobody  ever  heard, 

Crow  and  crackle  and  cackle  and  also  cluck  like  a  bird. 
He  can  roar  and  puff  like  a  railway  train; 

Whistle  down  brakes  and  be  off  again. 
And  with  the  vocal  powers  at  his  command 

Make  himself  a  whole  brass  band. 
With  ail  the  instruments  ever  played; 

He  is  the  whole  show  in  the  street  parade. 
It's  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  a  boy  is  ill 

If  lie  is  wide  awake  and  is  perfectly  still.'' 

(Applause.  J 

The  boy  is  amusing  also  because  of  the  things  he  says  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  liable  to  say  them.  A  man  was 
out  lecturing  one  time  and  came  upon  a  boy  in  the  road.  He  said 
to  the  boy,  "You  are  a  fine  looking  lad,  you  will  make  a  splendid 
Democrat  when  you  grow  up,"  and  gave  the  boy  a  dime.  "Where  is 
your  father?"  "Father's  dead."  The  man  rode  on.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  came,  upon  the  same  boy  at  another  place.  He  did  not 
recognize  that  it  was  the  same  boy,  but  he  talked  with  him  after 
the  former  manner;  "You  are  a  fine  looking  lad,  you  will  make  a 
splendid  Democrat  when  you  grow  up.  Where  is  vour  father?" 
"Father's  still  dead."  (Laughter.) 

And  then  you  know  sometimes  a  boy  will  say  the  unexpected.  In 
a  religions  service,  where  some  people  think  it' is  unpardonable  even 
to  smile,  I  heard  a  man  get  up  one  time  to  talk  to  500  boys.  He 
began  this  way :  He  said,  "Now  little  boys"— and  that  was  his  first 
mistake — "I  want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  all  I  have  to  say  to 
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you.  I  want  you  to  lemember  everything  1  tell  you,  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  first  what  kind  of  little  boys  go  to  heaven?''  That  was 
his  second  mistake.  The  little  boys  were  not  thinking  of  going 
to  heaven  at  that  time.  They  were  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
earth,  and  so  there  was  no  iesponse  to  his  Question.  He  repeated 
his  question;  ''Isn't  there  any  little  boy  here  that  can  tell  us  what 
kind  of. little  boys  go  to  heaven?"  Way  back  in  the  corner  one  little 
feilow  stuck  up  his  hand  and  said  "Dead  ones."  (.  Laughter.) 

I  heard  one  lime  of  a  father  who  promised  his  boy  a  watch;  you 
know  fathers  sometimes  promise  things  to  get  rid  of  a  boy  but  you 
will  not  get  rid  of  a  boy  in  that  way.  You  may  forget  that  promise 
but  he  never  will,  and  this  father  had  promised  his  boy  a  watch,  and 
the  boy  had  asked  for  the  watch  repeatedly  without  getting  it,  and 
finally' the  father  said:  "Look  here  son,  if  you  ever  say  another  word 
about  that  watch,  I  will  never  get  it  for  you,  but  if  you  will  keep 
quiet  about  it,  I  will  give  it  to  you."  The  next  morning  they  gathered 
around  the  breakfast  table  and  it  was  their  custom,  instead  of  the 
father  asking  the  blessing,  that  ihey  would  bow  their  heads  and 
each  one  would  quote  a  verse  of  scripture,  and  when  it  came  to  this 
boy's  turn,  he  said,  "And  what  I  say  unto  one,  I  say  unto  ail  of  you. 
watch."  (Laughter,  i    He  got  the  watch. 

What  is  possibly  the  most  amusing  period  in  a  boy's  life  is  the 
time  when  he  reaches  the  period  of  his  young  love,  that  is  nine  to 
fourteen.  I  do  not  need  to  describe  it  to  any  boy  younger,  because 
he  gets  to  it  sooner  or  later,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  describe 
it  to  any  of  you  bald-headed  men,  because  you  have  vivid  recollections 
of  the  time  you  reached  it  in  your  life.  You  no  doubt  remember  about 
the  young  man  I  heard  of  one  time  who  came  to  that  particular 
period  in  his  life  and  declared  that  the  object  of  his  affections  was 
a  beautiful  girl  in  his  community  and  declared  that  he  would  ask 
her  if  he  might  walk  home  with  her.  He  went  to  the  church  one 
morning,  his  heart  beating  wildly  and  his  mind  fuller  of  her  than 
of  the  gospel  and  when  the  service  was  over  he  stationed  himself  at 
the  door  and  when  the  young  lady  came  out  he  asked  if  he  might 
walk  home  with  her.  There  had  been  going  on  a  mental  telepathy  be- 
tween them  and  they  started  on  their  way  home;  but  he  was  not  un- 
like some  of  you  fellows,  he  didn't  think  for  a  week  beforehand  what 
he  was  going'  to  talk  about  on  the  way  home  and  Annie  didn't  have 
anything  to  say,  and  he  was  unlike  a  great  many  people  I  know  that 
don't  have  anything  to  say— he  didn't  try  to  say  anything.  They 
walked  quite  a  ways  and  the  silence  grew  painful  to  the  young  lady, 
who  finally  broke  the  srence  by  saying,  "I  see  the  moon  and  the  moon 
sees  me;"  and  he  never  said  a  word;  and  by  and  by  she  said  "I  love 
the  moon  but  nobody  loves  me;"  and  he  said.  "Ob,  Annie,  why  do 
you  talk  so?  God  loves  you."  (Laughter.)  Now  you  enjoy  the 
amusement  that  the  boy  furnishes,  whether  it  comes  from  his  pocket 
or  his  brain  or  comes  at  the  age  of  his  young  love;  but  here,  don't, 
you  ever  despise  any  boy  because  he  is  awkward  and  green.  Go  out  to 
the  mountain  districts  'of  our  State  and  you  will  see  the  whole  moun- 
tainside covered  with  foliage  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  a 
beautiful  stream.  Follow  that  stream  to  its  source  and  you  will  find  a 
clear,  cool  spring  of  living  water.  And  beneath  the  greenness  that 
may  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  boy.  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
nobleman  within  the  boy's  soul. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  boy  is  amusing  because  he  finds  out  what 
nobody  else  in  the  world  will  think  about.  In  after  years  we  think 
along  certain  definitely  fixed  lines;  the  boy  is  thinking  along  no  line 
in  particular  and  finds  out  almost  everything.  The  boy  has  the 
spirit  of  investigation- and  inquisitiveness.  His  spirit  of  investigation 
may  cause  him  to  be  destructive.  My  grandfather  had  a  young  man 
working  for  him  one  time  and  he  had  a  very  fine  violin,  and  the 
boy  was  so  anxious  to  know  what  was  on  the  inside  of  the  instru- 
ment that  he  cut  it  to  pieces.  And  sometimes  the  boy's  spirit  of 
inquisitiveness  will  cause  him  to  burden  you  with  many  questions. 
How  often  is  it  true  that  when  that  boy  goes  into  the  home  with  an 
honest  desire  to  know  something  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
inquire  into,  instead  of  that  boy's  question  being  answered  cheerfully 
and  conscientiously,  he  is  told  to  go  off  and  not  bother.  That  very 
spirit  of  investigation  and  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  boy  are 
the  gateways  into  golden  opportunity  for  leading  that  boy  into  a 
higher  life.  May  I  illustrate:  The  little  fellow  has  been  out  pluck- 
ing flowers,  playing,  listening  to  the  birds  and  digging  in  the  ground ; 
he  comes  in  and  asks  his  mother  about  all  these  things  and  says, 
"Who  made  them  all?"  If  that  mother  is  a  wise  mother,  she  will 
take  that  little  boy  upon  her  knee  and  tell  him  of  the  God  of  all 
creation. 

The  boy  is  valuable  in  the  next  place  because  he  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  time  and  training  will  make  a  man.  You  teach 
the  boy  the  value  of  a  noble  trade,  train  him  in  the  skillful  use  of 
mechanical  tools  and  he  will  grow  up  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the 
material  universe  about  him.  All  honor  to  that  man,  who  with  his 
brawn  and  skill  is  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness.  I 
get  on  the  train  and  go  to  the  great  centers  of  population;  I  see 
our  great  buildings  towering  to  the  sky;  T  see  cars  of  hirman  freight 
drawn  over  valley  and  mountain ;  I  see  the  mighty  ships  plowing  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sea  ;  and  I  ask  from  whence  all  these  things  came? 
You  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  they  are  the  product  of  man's 
thinking,  they  are  man's  thought  worked  out  in  practical  lines.  Then 
I  ask  that  other  question,  "What  is  man?"  He  is  simply  a  trained, 
a  developed  boy.  Teach  the  boy  the  value  of  American  citizenship 
and  he  will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  who  will  shoulder  his  musket,  cast 
his  ballot,  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of  the  old  flag  and  the  insti- 
tutions that  have  made  our  nation  great.  (Applause.) 

You  ask  me  tonight  who  the  patriots  of  the  future  are  to  be.  I  will 
tell  you;  it  is  the  boys  of  today  whom  time  and  training  will  de- 
velop into  God-fearing,  liberty-loving  men.  Teach  the  boy  the  value  of 
a  pure  life  and  he  will  grow  up  to  be  the  strong  protector  of  some 
happy  home.  You  see  that  happy  family  over  yonder,  the  father  and 
mother  and  little  ones  gathered  around  the  fireside?  Do  you  want 
to  know  the  secret  of  their  happiness  ?  I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  palatial  walls  that  surround  them;  they  may  live  in  a 
cottage,  but  back  yonder  when  the  father  was  a  little  boy,  he  was 
taught  the  value  of  purity ;  that  mother,  when  but  a  little  girl,  was 
taught  the  fact  that  virtue  was  a  priceless  jewel,  and  two  such  lives 
united  into  love  and  happiness,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  offspring 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  who,  with  his  pen  or  by  word  of  mouth, 
will  give  to  the  world  a  life  message.  Inspire  the  boy's  soul  and  he 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  who  will  seek  a  position  in  which  he  can 
serve  God  and  home  and  society  best. 
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Look  over  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  the  beacon  lights  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  along  the  centuries  and  ask  from  whence  they 
come — Wickliffe,  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Garfield.  Back  in  Fairfax 
county,  down  in  the  State  of  old  Kentucky,  they  speak  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  when  they  tell  us  these  men  once  were  boys,  and  when  you 
turn  to  the  sacred  record  you  find  that  the  same  thing  is  true.  We 
think  of  Moses,  the  great  law  giver,  the  deliverer  of  his  people ;  but 
when  I  turn  back  I  find  that  Moses  was  the  little  boy  hidden  in  the 
flags  of  the  Nile.  We  think  of  Daniel,  against  whom  the  mouths  of 
the  lions  were  closed;  but  I  find  that  Daniel  was  the  boy  who  re- 
fused to  defile  himself  with  the  king's  meat.  But  best  of  all  we  think 
of  the  Christ  who  went  out  doing  good,  giving  sight  to  the  eyes  that 
were  blind,  life  to  the  hands  that  were  palsied.  We  see  him  beside 
the  tomb  calling  forth  to  life  again  those  who  were  dead,  and  we 
see  him  led  out  to  the  cross  on  Calvary  and  crucified  for  the  world's 
sin.  We  think  of  him  as  the  world's  Bedeemer.  But  when  I  turn 
back  I  see  him  as  he  was  a  baby  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and  then 
as  a  boy  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  place  where  he  was  brought  up. 
And  so*  I  say  to  you  tonight,  that  we  are  going  to  need  great  men 
in  the  future  as  much  as  we  ever  needed  them  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  those  who  came  after. 

I  want  to  ask  you  from  whom  are  they  going  to  come?  Will  you 
get  them  from  the  rank  and  fi  e  of  those  who  stagger  along  your 
streets  and  highways  with  bloated  form  and  demented  intellect  and 
the  mark  of  dissipation  on  their  faces?  No,  a  thousand  times  no. 
Make  of  them  the  very  best  ycu  can.  In  most  cases,  like  the  bird 
with  the  broken  pinion,  they  will  never  soar  so  high  again,  but,  the 
answer  comes  from  hill  and  valley  and  plain,  from  your  homes  and 
vours  and  yours,  for  the  boys  of  today  will  be  the  men  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  said  that  the  teacher  of  John  Calvin  once  said,  "Had 
I  known  there  was  the  possibility  of  so  much  greatness  in  that  boy 
when  he  sat  at  my  feet  as  a  learner,  I  would  have  taken  off  my  hat  to 
him."  You  don't  know  and  I  don't  know  but  what  there  may  be  in 
your  home  someone  destined  to  be  great  in  Church  and  State;  and 
whether  that  be  true  or  no.  there  is  not,  in  all  this  great  State,  a 
normal  boy  where  there  is  not  also  the  possibility  of  wonderful  de- 
velopment.' The  boy  is  of  infinite  value  because  of  what  he  may  be- 
come. _  

That  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  how  to  get  the  worth  of  him.  Some- 
one has  pictured  the  boy  standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the 
angels  beckoning  him  to  life  and  the  demons  to  death,  and  the  poet  has 
said,  ''There  is  a  time  we  know  not  when,  a  place  we  know  not  where, 
that  marks  the  destiny  of  men  to  glory  or  despair ;"  and  I,  for  one 
believe  that  the  destiny  of  the  average  man  is  determined  before  the 
boy  reaches  his  15th  year.  In  fact  we  are  told  that  there  is,  in  the 
mind  of  the  boy  before  he  reaches  his  19th  year,  in  germ,  all  that  de- 
velops in  after  life.  The  boy  will  never  rise  higher  in  life  than  are  his 
ideas  of  life,  and  the  ideals  after  which  he  builds  them. 

This  7eads  me  therefore  to  a  discussion  of  those  things  that  have 
to  do  with  giving  the  boy  the  right  kind  of  ideas  and  placing  before 
him  the  right  kind  of  ideals.  The  first  thing  that  I  want  to  speak  of 
is  the  law  of  heredity.  I  am  glad  that  you  heard  that  discussed  in 
part  this  evening.  I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  individuals  who 
want  to  blame  all  the  sin  and  meanness  of  the  present  day  upon 
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our  first  parents,  and  especially  do  1  not  belong  to  those  who  want  to 
blame  it  all  on  the  woman,  but  we  do  see  the  effect  of  heredity  all 
about  us  and  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a  law  that  an  action 
which  has  been  repeated  on  the  part  of  the  parent  until  it  becomes 
a  fixed  part  of  his  character— it  is  perfectly  natural  that  that  same 
tendency  should  be  transmitted  and  reappear  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of' the  child,  and  I  believe  (here  ate  many  boys  who  are  literally 
cursed  into  the  world  rather  than  born  into  it.  And  if  I  had  my  way, 
when  a  couple  stands  before  me  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony,  they  would  not  only  be  compelled  to  present  their  certifi- 
cate setting  forth  the  fact  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  getting  mar- 
ried, but  also  two  others,  one  setting  forth  the  fact  that  they  weie 
physically  fit  and  the  other  that  they  were  morally  fit  to  be  married. 
For  if  the  boy  of  the  future  is  to  have  an  even  start  in  the  world  and 
a  chance  for  success,  the  parents  of  today  must  be  pure  in  thought 
and  clean  in  habits  and  noble  in  life.  (Applause.) 

Another  thing  that  has'  to  do  with  determining  the  destiny  of  the 
average  boy  is  his  environment,  and  speaking  of  environment  in  its 
lowest  form,  we  naturally  think  of  his  physical  surrounding,  the  air 
he  breathes,  the  light  he  enjoys  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  To  my 
mind  it  means  much  in  the  development  of  the  boy  and  that  is  where  I 
think  the  farmer  boy  may  excel  others.  It  means  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  boy  to  have  free  access  to  the  sunlight,  breathe  pure 
air,  walk  continually  among  the  beauties  of  the  fields  and  forests. 
There  is  something  in  the  murmur  of  the  babbling  brook  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  that  appeals  to  the  best  in  the  nature  of  a  boy.  Of  all 
the  beautiful  pictures  that  hang  on  memory's  walls,  the  one  of  the 
forest  is  the  best  cf_all.  Under  the  same  head,  we  think  of  the  boy's 
associates.  There  comes  a  time  in  every  boy's  life  when  he  longs  for 
companionship,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  ladies,  up  to  a 
certain  period  he  longs  for  the  companionship  of  boys  in  preference 
to  that  of  girls.  That  is  not  true  after  he  gets  a  little  older,  but  up 
to  a  certain  period  it  is  true.  It  is  not  for  that  parent  to  say  to  that 
boy  that  he  shall  not  associate  with  other  boys  ;  you  are  depriving  him 
of  that  which  is  a  part  of  himself.  But  it  is  for  the  parent  to  teach,  or 
the  guardian,  and  to  direct  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  his  companions 
for  when  a  boy  chooses  his  associates,  he  chooses  his  destiny,  and  if 
he  chooses  badly,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  seals  his  doom.  Under 
the  same  head  of  environment  we  think  of  the  places  that  influenced 
the  boy's  life  for  good  or  evil. 

I  want  to  stop  here  long  enough  to  speak  of  one  place  that  I  think 
is  doing  more  to  influence  the  lives  of  the  boys  of  our  State  fo^  evil 
than  any  other  or  possibly  all  other  places  put  together.  You  will  un- 
derstand the  place  to  which  I  refer  when  I  tell  you  of  that  cartoon  I 
saw  one  time  on  the  front  page  of  that  little  paper  called  the  "Ram's 
Horn.  It  represented  the  door  of  a  brewery  and  a  sa7oon  keeper 
standing  in  front  of  a  saloon  and  looking  out  over  a  la^ge  cemetery 
filled  with  his  victims.  The  saloon  keeper  is  represented  as  saying 
to  the  brewer,  "I  am  very  much  afraid  we  are  eroin^  to  *vn  out  of 
men,  our  men  seem  to  have  been  dyine;  off  so  ranidiv  of  late."  The 
old  brewer  pointing  over  to  the  schoolhonse  yard  ;  "Yon  need  never 
be  afraid  of  running  out  of  men  so  long  as  vou  have  that  crowd  to 
draw  from ;"  and  I  want  to  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  the  le^a'ized 
saloon  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  drawing  the  blight  faced,  rosy 
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cheeked  little  boys  from  the  sehoolhouse  yard  and  making  demons  out 
of  them  when  they  ought  to  be  made  into  men;  (Applause.)  and  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  monumental  inconsistencies  of  our  State,  the 
grand  old  Keystone  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  legalized  saloon. 

I  heard  Hobson  one  lime  talk  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  very 
eloquent  way  and  he  tried  to  tell  us  that  the  safety  of  this  country  de- 
pended upon  the  increase  of  our  navy.  There  was  no  doubt  something 
of  truth  in  what  he  said,  but  although  we  are  needing  men  and  need- 
ing ships  and  needing  all  of  those  things  that  will  help  us  to  fight 
our  great  battle  for  the  world's  liberty,  yet  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
our  safety  and  the  perpetuity  of  this  nation  does  not  depend  so  much, 
even  now,  upon  the  size  of  our  army  or  the  strength  of  our  navy  as  it 
does  upon  the  manhood  of  our  men  and  the  womanhood  of  our 
women.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  legalized  an  institu- 
tion that  is  calculated  to  destroy  both  manhood  and  womanhood. 
(Applause.) 

But  men  will  say  to  me  sometimes,  "I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  my 
boy  ever  becoming  a  drunkard,  I  teach  him  temperance  sentiments 
and  am  not  afraid  he  will  go  astray."  Don't  think  for  a  minute  that 
your  boy  is  created  out  of  so  much  better  dust  than  your  neighbor's 
that  he  will  not  be  susceptible  to  the  same  temptations  to  which  they 
have  fallen  victim,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  saloon  whose  doors  swing 
open  like  the  gates  of  hell,  there  are  boys  who  will  become  drunkards 
and  girls  who  will  become  drunkards'  wives,  and  unless  you  are  will- 
ing to  stand  back  of  one  or  the  other,  you  have  no  right  to  lend  your 
influence  to  that  which  will  kill  and  destroy.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
a  respectable  citizen,  you  have  no  right  to  do  anything  but  throw 
your  influence  against  the  saloon  because  some  of  the  brightest  intel- 
lects have  gone  down  to  drunkards'  graves.  Don't  think  that  be- 
cause your  boy  is  bright  he  will  not  be  susceptible.  In  Kentucky 
lived  Tommy  Marshall,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  Kentucky 
ever  produced.  He  went  to  Congress  and  charmed  Congress  with  his 
eloquence,  but  he  might  have  been  seen  in  Lexington  staggering 
through  the  streets,  trying  to  retain  his  equilibrium.  He  went  down 
and  down  so  low  that  he  finally  spent  his  time  around  saloons  telling 
stories  for  drinks,  and  one  night  they  gathered  around  him  and  said, 
"Tell  us  some  story."  He  said,  "You  remind  me  of  a  lot  of  bantam 
chickens  around  an  eagle,"  and  he  staggered  into  the  street  and  fell. 
He  was  taken  into  an  ambulance  and  carried  to  the  hospital  where 
he  died  miserably,  and  that  night  the  grandson  of  Henry  Clay  and 
the  great  grandson  of  Yates  were  in  the  hospital  shot  through  in 
drunken  brawls.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Southern  California  and 
I  used  this  illustration,  and  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a  man  came 
up  and  said  to  me,  "I  want  to  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story  of  Tommy 
Marshall.  I  lived  in  Lexington  myself  and  the  last  words  Mr.  Mar- 
shall said  were  these;  "Take  me  out  yonder  and  bury  me  under  the 
apple  tree  and  let  my  name  be  forgotten." 

You  know  the  way  we  have  been  treating  that  subject  of  the  saloon 
in  Pennsylvania  reminds  me  of-  a  maiden  lady  who  was  expecting  a 
.visit  from  her  minister;  she  had  only  one  chicken  and  it  was  a  pet 
chicken,  and  she  debated  whether  to  kill  it  or  not.  She  finally  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  less  harm  to  kill  it  but  that,  as  she  hated  to 
see  it  suffer,  she  would  kill  it  in  the  dark,  because  the  tie  of  affection 
was  very  strong  between  them.    So  she  went  out,  reached  up  and  got 
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the  chicken,  whirled  it  around  and  threw  it  down  to  die  and  came 
back  in  the  house.  Then  she  went  out  again  and  felt  all  around  and 
could  not  find  it  and  went  and  got  a  lantern  and  still  did  not  find 
the  chicken.  Then  she  looked  up  the  apple  tree  and  there  was  the 
chicken,  she  had  wrung  its  tail  instead  of  its  neck.  And  we  have 
been  getting  up  in  our  pulpits  and  giving  the  people  little  addresses 
on  temperance  yet  this  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  legalizing 
the  existence  of  that  which  cannot  but  kill  and  destroy  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  nation.  The  best  people  of  the  State  are  the  people  who 
are  going  to  pay  the  price;  they  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  have 
to  provide  the  alms  houses  and  places  to  take  care  of  the  product 
of  the  saloon.  We  have  dallied  long  enough ;  let  us  stop  the  business ; 
don't  aggravate  it  by  wringing  its  tail  but  put  an  end  to  it  by  cutting 
off  its  head  and  save  the  boy. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  and  my  own  time  by  multiply- 
ing the  institutions  that  work  for  the  destruction  of  the  boy.  But  I 
want  to  name  three  that  should  be,  and  I  believe  many  of  them  are 
working  for  the  uplift  of  the  boy.  The  first  is  the  public  school.  I 
do  not  believe  with  some  people,  that  the  public  school  is  simply  for 
the  training  of  a  boy's  intellect,  and  I  have  very  little  patience 
with  those  people  who  would  divorce  every  teaching  of  morality  from 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  boy.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody  spend- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  months  in  a  school  without  his  character  being 
very  materially  affected,  as  well  as  his  intellect,  or  affected  through 
his  intellect.  In  order,  then,  that  a  boy  may  have  his  character  de- 
veloped, it  is  essential  that  we  have  the  right  kind  of  people  in  the 
first  place,  in  our  boards  of  education.  One  of  the  modern  misfor- 
tunes of  our  educational  life  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  as  well  is  the  fact  that  our  educational  boards  are  too  much 
political  boards.  Some  little  two-by-four  politician  that  wants  to  get 
something  out  of  it,  will  run  for  school  director  and  get  a  rake  off  from 
some  agent  that  is  selling  books,  and  fill  that  position  and  decide  who 
is  going  to  stand  before  your  boy  or  mine  as  a  teacher,  when  possibly 
he  doesn't  have  brains  enough  to  write  his  own  name.  I  know  a 
man  that  was  kept  in  as  president  of  a  school  board  for  a  number  of 
terms  and  honestly  it  was  a  question  whether  he  could  even  write. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  that  men  of  character,  men  of  brains, 
men  of  ability  occupy  positions  on  our  educational  board.  Then  we 
want  to  see  that  teachers  that  have  a  heart  interest  in  the  child  are 
at  the  head  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  not  enough  simply 
to  know  a  few  things,  but  we  must  have  lived  the  thing  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  teach  to  others. 

Another  institution  that  should  be  working  for  the  uplift  of  the  boy 
is,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  emphasized 
already  this  evening,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  feet  that  are 
early  taught  to  tread  the  aisle  of  God's  holy  temple  will  seldom  if 
ever  turn  aside  into  evil  and  forbidden  paths ;  and  that  boy  who  is 
taught  to  love  his  church  and  his  God  will  find  no  place  more  sacred 
than  the  church  until  he  goes  to  join  the  church  triumphant.  Don't 
you  ever  get  to  that  point  in  your  thought  of  your  boy  when  you  feel 
that  the  religious  side  does  not  need  developing.  Don't  ever  get  so 
broad  in  your  conception  that  you  will  leave  God  out  of  account 
in  relationship  to  your  boy.  There  are  some  people  who  are  get- 
ting so  broad  that  they  don't  think  there  is  a  God.   Just  such  people 
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like  the  old  lady  answered  a  young  man  that  had  gotten  so  broad 
in  his  thinking  that  he  didn't  believe  in  a  God  any  longer.  He  went 
to  a  good  old  soul  that  had  been  living  with  God  all  her  days  and 
said,  "I  don't  believe  what  is  in  the  Bible."  She  said,  "You  don't?" 
He  said  "No,  you  certainly  don't  believe  all  that's  in  the  Bible,  do 
you?"  She  said,  "Yes,  I  do."  He  said,  "Why?"  She  said  "Because 
it's  in  the  Bible.  I  settled  that  question  when  I  became  a  Christian. 
I  adopted  the  old  Book  as  my  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and  I  have 
been  living  by  it  ever  since."  He  said,  "You  certainly  don't  believe 
that  story  about  the  flood  and  about  creation  and  all  of  those  things, 
do  you."  She  said,  "I  certainly  do."  He  said,  "You  certainly  don't 
believe  the  story  about  Jonah  and  the  whale,  do  you?"  She  said, 
"Yes,  I  believe  it."  He  said,  "Why  do  you  believe  it?"  "Because  it's 
in  the  Bible  and  if  there's  any  part  of  it  I  don't  understand,  when  I 
get  to  Heaven  I  will  ask  Jonah  about  it."  And  he  still  wasn't  satis- 
fied and  said,  "But  what  if  Jonah  isn't  in  Heaven?"  She  said,  "Then 
you  can  ask  him."  (Laughter.) 

But  there  is  another  thing  that  is  working  and  should  be  working 
for  the  uplift  of  the  boy,  and  that  is  the  home,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
home  is  first  of  all.  It  is  in  the  home  that  the  boy  is  getting  his  ideas 
of  life  and  it  is  there  that  he  is  learning  the  ideas  after  which  to 
build  it.  If  that  is  true,  how  is  it  that  it  is  in  the  home  where  the 
boy's  life  should  be  guarded  most  carefully  and  guided  most  ten- 
derly that  it  is  neglected  most  shamefully? 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  tragedy  tonight  in  five  acts.  Act  1  is 
that  of  a  mother  bending  over  the  cradle  looking  lovingly  into  the 
eyes  of  her  first  born  baby  boy.  He  is  his  mother's  pride  and  his 
father's  joy,  and  they  never  tire  of  presenting  him  to  all  who  enter, 
and  wonder  why  others  are  not  as  interested  as  they  in  this,  the 
sweetest  treasure  in  all  the  world.  Act  2  is  some  few  years  later; 
father  has  become  so  absorbed  in  business  that  he  has  no  time  to 
spend  in  the  home.  The  mother  has  gone  into  society  and  her  time 
is  taken  up  entertaining  and  making  social  calls,  and  that  boy  is 
left  to  choose  his  home  companions,  uninstructed  as  he  should  have 
been  by  godly  parents,  and  he  chooses  the  broad  road  which  leads  to 
destruction.  '  Act  3,  is  that  of  a  young  man  in  disgrace,  a  man  who 
poisons  tbe  air  with  cigarettes,  who  plays  cards,  who  may  be  seen 
staggering  on  the  street,  who  goes  home  with  profanity  on  his  lips 
and  his  mother  must  bear  it  all  because  he  is  her  boy.  Act  4,  is  a  pro- 
cession headed  by  the  sheriff  followed  by  a  band  of  criminals  making 
their  way  toward  yonder  scaffold.  The  last  words  are  spoken;  the 
rope  is  adjusled  about  his  neck  and  a  soul  is  hurled  into  an  eternity 
of  torment.  Act  5,  is  that  of  a  mother  sitting  in  her  home,  thinking 
over  the  past.  She  goes  back  in  her  thoughts  to  the  time  when  her 
boy  was  in  his  cradle,  innocent  and  sparkling  as  the  morning  sun- 
light and  pure  as  the  driven  snow.  She  follows  in  her  thoughts 
to  the  time  when  she  entered  society  to  the  neglect  of  the  society  of 
the  one  whose  perfect  development  should  have  been  her  chief  joy.  She 
sees  him  again  in  his  disgrace,  sitting  in  the  court  room  and  hears  his 
fellow  men  testify  to  his  criminality.  She  hears  the  Judge  pronounce 
sentence,  and  as  she  thinks  of  the  awful  doom,  her  heart  breaks  and 
we  will  close  the  tragedy  here,  for  the  saddest  sound  that  ever  fell 
on  mortal  ears  is  the  breaking  of  a  mother's  heart.  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  I  haven't  given  you  an  exact  picture  of  what  you  see  all  over 
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this  laud  where  fathers  are  becoming  absorbed  in  business  and 
mothers  are  going  into  society  to  the  ruin  of  the  boy. 

But  I  thank  God  for  that  better  home,  the  home  that  Christians 
long  for,  the  home  where  the  boy's  life  is  guarded  most  carefully, 
guarded  most  tenderly,  and  I  want  to  give  you  such  a  home  in  pano- 
rama, I  will  not  say  dream,  of  four  scenes.  In  the  first  landscape 
r  see  the  old  log  house  as  it  stood  on  yonder  windswept  hill  when  I 
was  a  boy,  then  a  hundred  years  old.  Then  I  see  the  grove  where 
we  used  to  watch  the  squirrels  play.  T  see  the  old  road  running  down 
the  hillside  and  the  flowers  blooming:  in  the  yard.  Flowers  planted 
and  tended  by  the  mother's  hand.  I  see  the  old  rafters  that  support 
the  upper  floor,  the  fireplace  sending  its  sparks  to  the  sky  as  the 
evening  shadows  gathered  and  the  eyelids  of  the  little  ones  grow 
heavy.  The  father  and  mother  take  down  the  old  family  Bible  and 
read  from  its  sacred  pages ;  together  they  bow  their  heads  around  the 
family  altar  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Divine.  The  old  trundle 
bed  is  drawn  out  arid  the  little  ones  are  laid  to  rest  and  after  saying 
their  little  prayer,  they  take  their  departure  for  dream  land.  A  few 
years  later  an  hour  of  sadness  came ;  the  mother  went  to  minister  to 
those  who  are  sick  and  in  need  and  contracted  the  disease  herself  and 
they  soon  pronounced  it  fatal  and  The  loving  friends  gathered  around 
and  she  entreated  them  that  they  might  take  care  of  her  little  ones, 
and  her  sweet  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Scene 
-'!,  is  that  of  a  young  man  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life, 
not  doing  very  much  but  doing  his  best  to  make  this  old  world  better; 
and  in  the  hour  when  the  burdens  of  life  are  heavy  to  be  borne,  he 
goes  back  for  inspiration  to  that  father  and  mother.  Scene  4,  is  that 
of  a  father  and  mother  standing  beside  the  throne  of  God,  and  I  hear 
that  boy  reply  to  the  Savior,  "If  I  have  ever  said  one  kind  word  or 
performed  one  noble  deed,  it  is  on  account  of  my  parents." 

Oh,  I  ask  you  tonight  what  kind  of  a  home  is  yours?  Is  the  boy 
receiving  strength?  Is  he  coming  in  contact  with  your  life?  I  bid 
you  remember  that  you  have  not  performed  your  whole  duty  to  that 
boy  when  you  have  given  him  food  and  clothing  and  a  roof.  You  owe 
to  him  the  fellowship  of  your  best  self,  for  what  does  it  profit  a  man 
that  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lost  his  little  boy?  And  what 
shall  be  given  in  exchange?  A  mother  told  me  how  she  had  tried 
to  get  her  boy  interested  in  education;  she  said,  "I  spent  all  kinds  of 
money,  bought  him  books,  sent  him  to  school,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
care.''  I  felt  sorry  for  that  mother  and  I  saw  the  tears  rolling  down 
over  her-  face,  but  I  knew  the  history  of  that  boy,  I  knew  it  back 
yonder  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  in  the  home.  He  never  heard  the 
name  of  God  except  in  profanity ;  never  knew  any  controlling  power 
except  his  own  will,  and  that  mother  went  down  to  her  grave  with 
every  hope  blasted,  but  I  trust  that  yours  will  not  be  so,  but  that 
you  may  be  like  that  good  mother  who  lived  by  the  lakeside ;  her  boy 
and  girl  went  out  rowing  on  the  lake  and  a  storm  came  up  and  they 
were  drifting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  shore  and  darkness 
came  down  and  enveloped  the  lake,  but  the  mother  was  a  thoughtful 
mother  and.  she  placed  the  tallow  dip  in  the  kitchen  window  and 
after  the  storm  subsided,  they  looked  across  the  lake  and  saw  the  light 
and  reached  their  home  in  safety,  saved  by  the  mother's  light.  And 
I  care  not  how  far  away  a  boy  may  drift  from  the  old  home  or  how 
deep  he  may  go  in  degradation  and  sin,  he  never  gets  so  far  away 
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that  he  does  not  remember  the  old  home  and  his  mother's  prayers. 
I  have  dwelt  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  because  I  think  the  home 
life  is  of  vital  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  boy.  But  there  is  one 
thing  more  that  determines  the  destiny  of  the  aveiage  boy  and  that  is 
the  boy's  own  will.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  that  can 
make  a  good  man  out  of  a  boy  unless  the  boy  wants  and  wills  to  be- 
come a  good  man,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  that  can 
make  a  bad  man  out  of  a  boy  unless  the  boy  wants  and  wills  to  be- 
come a  bad  man. 

This  leaves  me  therefore  to  the  discussion  of  those  things  that  will 
enable  you  to  lead  the  boy  to  become  the  right  kind  of  a  man;  and  in 
the  first  place  you  must  know  the  boy.  One  time  there  was  a  barber 
started  to  shave  a  man  and  the  man  thought  he  would  have  to  help 
the  baiber  along,  so  he  began  to  twist  his  face  from  side  to  side.  "Look 
here,"  said  the  barber,  "you  leave  your  face  the  way  God  made  it  and 
I'll  get  it  shaved  all  right."  We  want  to  find  the  particular  bent 
God  has  given  to  that  boy's  life  and  work  in  harmony  with  him.  There 
are  no  two  boys  alike.  That  individual  who  lays  down  a  set  of  rules 
and  tries  to  govern  ad  by  the  same  rule  will  make  a  failure  of  all  but 
one,  and  likelv  the  other  "too.  When  I  was  in  college,  1  had  as  my  class- 
mates two  boys  who  were  brothei s.  They  were  twins;  they  wore  the 
same  kind  of  clothes  and  looked  exactly  alike;  they  could  have  ex- 
changed sweethearts  and  the  girls  never  would  have  known  the  dif- 
ference, and  yet,  when  I  came  to  know  those  boys,  they  were  just  as 
different  from  each  other  in  disposition  as. I  was  different  from  either 
one  of  them.  I  heard  of  an  old  doctor  one  time  who  had  two  patients ; 
one  was  a  Dutchman  and  the  other  an  Irishman.  Both  of  them  had 
typhoid  fever  and  he  went  to  see  the  Dutchman  one  morning  and 
found  him  in  a  very  critical  condition  and  begging  for  something  to 
eat.  The  Doctor  said,  "Give  him  anything  he  wants  and  as  much  as 
he  wants;  he  is  going  to  die  anyway  and  might  as  well  die  satisfied 
as  hungry.''  Then  he  went  to  see  the  Irishman.  "Pat,  how  are  you 
getting  along?"  "I  am  getting  along  fine."  "Keep  on  with  your  diet 
and  I  will  have  you  up  in  a  little  while."  He  left  and  returned  the 
next  morning  expecting  to  find  the  Dutchman  dead,  but  found  him 
greatly  improved.  "What  brought  about  this  change?"  "Well,  I  had 
them  bring  me  a  skillet  full  of  salt  fish,  eat  all  1  could  and  began  to 
get  better  right  away."  And  then  the  doctor  took  out  his  note  book 
and  wrote  down,  "Salt  fish  sure  cure  for  typhoid  fever."  Then  he 
went  on  to  the  Irishman,  "Pat,  you're  getting  along  all  right;  it's 
Friday;  eat  a  skillet  full  of  salt  fish."  He  left  and  when  he  returned 
next  day  to  the  hospital,  he  found  the  Dutchman  better  and  the  Irish- 
man dead,  so  he  took  out  his  note  book  again  and  wrote  down,  "Salt 
fish  suTe  cure  for  typhoid  for  a  Dutchman  but  death  to  an  Irishman." 
(Laughter.)  So  you  will  find  that  the  rules  that  apply  to  one  boy 
and  make  a  man  out  of  him,  if  you  apply  them  to  another  boy  you 
will  make  a  demon  out  of  him,  and  the  problem  of  the  boy  is  not 
the  problem  of  a  crowd  of  hoys  but  each  individual  boy,  of  finding 
that  boy's  needs  and  suiting  the  remedy  to  the  need. 

I  am  going  to  say  to  you  men,  if  you  forget  everything  I  have  said 
thus  far  and  everything  I  may  say  hereafter,  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber this,  that  if  you  want  the  boy  to  become  the  right  kind  of  a  man, 
the  best  way  is  to  set  before  him  the  example  of  a  manly  man.  He 
is  doing  over  again  the  thing  he  sees  his  seniois  doing,  and  I  want 
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to  tell  you  tonight  how  you  can  protect  the  boy  so  that  he  will  grow  up 
and  be  a  truthful  man.  If  he  is  brought  up  in  a  home  like  1  visited 
once  in  West  Virginia — a  little  girl  came  to  the  door.  I  said,  "Is 
your  mamma  in  V  &he  went  into  the  kitchen  and  came  back  and  said, 
'•Mamma  says  to  tell  you  she  is  not  at  home."  How  can  you  ex- 
pect a  boy  to  grow  up  in  a  home  like  that  and  be  a  truthful  man? 
How  can  you  expect  him  to  be  a  truthful  man  if  he  is  like  that  lit- 
tle boy  who  was  asked  about  how  old  he  was — I  saw  a  woman  try- 
ing to  pull  that  off  on  the  conductor  this  afternoon  too — this  boy  was 
asked  how  old  he  was  and  he  said,  "I  am  four  years  old  when  I  am 
on  the  train,  I  am  five  years  old  at  home,  but  I  am  six  at  school." 
(Laughter.)  How  can  you  expect  a  boy  to  grow  up  to  be  a  clean 
man  if  his  father  is  going  around  with  an  old  plug  of  Long  Out  or 
is  frequenting  the  saloons,  or  if  they  have  the  wine  flask  on  the 
sideboard  in  the  home?  And  how  can  you  expect  a  boy  to  grow  up 
without  the  chances  in  favor  of  his  being  a  blackleg  and  gambler  if 
his  mother  and  sisters  are  gambling  in  the  home? 

I  heard  a  mother  say,  "Johnny  if  you  will  go  to  bed  early  tonight, 
I  will  give  you  a  large  piece  of  pumpkin  pie."  Johnny  said,  "I  don't 
want  any  pumpkin  pie."  Then  his  mother  said,  "If  you  will  go  to 
bed  early  tonight  I  will  give  you  a  nice  piece  of  cake."  Johnny  said, 
"I  don't  want  any  cake."  His  mother  went  over  and  sat  down  by 
the  window;  it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  and  there  were 
Johnny's  little  bantam  chickens.  "Come  here  and  look  at  your  little 
chickens  out  there  all  fast  asleep.  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  like  the 
chickens?"  "Yes,  mother,  but  the  old  hen  is  there  too."  (Laughter.) 
I  think  you  see  the  force  of  my  illustration;  the  boy  is  doing  what 
he  sees  his  seniors  doing. 

Most  of  you  are  old  enough  to  have  read  that  story  in  the  old 
reader  that  told  about  the  father  that  started  out  one  morning  after 
a  heavy  snowfall  to  attend- to  the  horse  and  heard  a  step  behind 
him  and  here  was  his  little  boy,  stepping  wide  and  high,  and  look- 
ing up  at  him  he  said,  "Papa,  I  am  following  in  your  footsteps." 
That  is  what  the  boys  of  our  communities  are  doing  today.  If  you 
want  the  boy  to  become  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  you  must 
reach  the  heart  of  the  boy  and  then  you  can  lead  him  where  you 
never  can  drive  him.  I  was  talking  to  GOO  school  teachers  one  time 
and  a  lady  came  to  see  me  and  said,  "I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how 
to  reach  the  hearts  of  some  boys;  I  find  that  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  boys  in  my  school  is  through  their  backs." 
I  said,  "If  that  is  the  best  way  to  reach  their  hearts,  by  all  means  do 
it  that  way,  but  remember  this,  that  the  magic  wand  of  love  is  in- 
finitely more  powerful  than  the  hickory ;"  and  1  am  glad  we  are  living 
in  a  day  when  we  realize  that  we  are  to  reach  the  boy  through  reason 
and  I  am  glad  there  are  not  very  many  mothers  like  the  one  who 
told  her  daughter  to  go  out  and  hunt  up  Johnny  and  see  what  he 
was  doing  and  tell  him  to  stop.  I  am  glad  there  are  not  very  many 
mothers  like  that  one  who  thought  her  boy  didn't  do  well  unless  he 
had  a  dozen  floggings  a  day,  and  one  day  she  went  to  put  the  stick 
up  behind  the  motto  "God  bless  our  home,"  and  the  boy  said,  "Oh, 
mother,  don't  put  it  there,  put  it  where  it  says  "I  need  Thee  every 
hour  !"  (Laughter.)  Don't  think  I  am  standing  up  here  advocating 
the  idea  of  sparing  the  rod  in  all  cases;  if  you  do,  you  may  spoil  the 
child.    There  may,  and  do  sometimes  come  times  when  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  resort  to  physical  methods  of  correction,  but  it  does  not  come 
half  as  often  as  some  people  think  it  does;  and  when  it  does  come, 
then  let  the  boy  know  why  you  are  doing  it.  A  friend  of  mine  wag 
going  past  a  country  school  house  one  day  and  there  was  a  little 
fellow  out  at  the  corner  of  the  building  crying  at  the  top  of  his 
Yoice.  He  said,  "My  little  man  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  "The 
teacher  licked  me.""  "What  for?"  "For  my  own  benefit."  If  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  resort  to  physical  punishment,  the  boy  ought  to 
know  that  you  did  it  for  his  benefit. 

How  are"you  going  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  boy?  I  am  going  to  try 
to  tell  you  as  briefly  as"  I  can  tonight.  First,  give  him  a  pleasant 
smile.  How  few  people  find  out  that  it  does  not  cost  a  bit  more  to 
smile  than  it  does  to  frown,  and  a  smile  leaves  your  faces  in  much 
better  shape.  If  you  don't  think  that  will  have  its  effect,  try  it  to- 
morrow morning  when  you  get  up.  A  whole  lot  of  folks  are  going 
around  with  great  long  faces  on  because  they  are  religious,  too  solemn 
to  smile.  Thev  are  not  really  religious ;  the  only  thing  they  have  got 
is  a  good  dose  of  dvspepsia  and  they  misinterpret  that  verse  in  Scrip- 
ture, ''God  will  preserve  his  saints"  to  read  "God  will  pickle  his 
saints."  Give  the  boy  a  pleasant  smile  and  the  boy  will  think  more 
of  you  and  you  will  think  more  of  him. 

I  want  to'lay  more  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  words;  they  may 
sometimes  be  a  dagger  to  the  heart.  Once  a  passenger  on  a  midnight 
express  was  walking  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  car  carrying  in  his  arms 
a  little  babv  crying  at  the  top  of  its  voice.  He  was  doing  the  best  he 
could  to  stop  it,  but  the  little  one  kept  crying,  and  back  in  the  rear 
was  an  old,  red-headed  rascal  who  said,  "I  wish  you'd  stop  that 
noise."  The  man  said  he  would  do  the  best  he  could,  but  the  little 
one  continued  to  cry.  The  old  bachelor  stuck  his  head  out  again 
and  said,  "I  wish  vou'd  stop  that  noise  or  get  off  this  train ;"  but  the 
little  one  still  continued  to  cry.  And  again  the  old  bachelor  stuck  his 
head  out  of  his  berth  and  said,  "If  that  child's  mother  is  on  the  train. 
I  wish  vou'd  take  it  to  her  and  let  her  stop  its  noise."  "My  dear  sir, 
this  child's  mother  is  on  the  train  in  the  other  car  in  a  coffin."  The 
old  bachelor  said,  "I  have  been  a  brute,"  and  he  himself  took  the  baby 
in  his  arms  and  said,  "Give  me  the  baby  and  I'll  walk  it  while  you 
go  to  s'eep."  He  had  a  good  heart,  as  he  showed  by  his  action,  but 
he  spoke  the  words  that  never  should  have  been  spoken  under  those 
circumstances,  and  many  a  boy  has  gone  out  of  his  home  in  the  morn- 
ing wishing  he  had  never  been  born  because  of  some  unkind  words 
spoken  to  him  by  his  father  or  mother  or  older  sister  or  brother 
that  had  been  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart,  and  sometimes  words  may 
not  only  be  a  dagger  to  the  heart  but  poison  to  the  mind. 

We  have  a  class  of  individuals  up  in  our  country  that  I  term  "store 
box  warmers."  They  sit  around  whittling  their  way  to  eternity, 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  boys  with  vulgarity  and  profanity.  I  was 
in  a  hotel  waiting  for  a  telephone  message,  if  I  had  not  been  I  should 
not  have  remained  there  a  minute.  One  man  began  to  tell  a  vulgar 
story  and  they  all  laughed  heartily.  Then  they  looked  around  to  see 
hew  the  stranger  was  taking  it.  I  was  not  taking  it  the  way  they 
thought  I  should,  and  so  the  proprietor  told  his  best  one  and  turned 
around  and  looked  me  square  in  the  face,  and  if  I  ever  looked  into  a 
man's  eyes  down  into  his  vile  heart,  I  did  it  then,  not  that  what  those 
men  said  would  have  any  particular  effect  on  that  man  and  the  other. 
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but  right  in  the  midst  of  that  circle  was  a  little  boy  not  ten  years  of 
age  whose  mind  was  being  poisoned  by  that  vulgar  stuff.  If  I  had  my 
way,  any  man  that  spent  his  time  ioahng  around  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  boys  with  vulgarity  and  profanity  would  be  arrested  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  One  time  a  man  out  on  a 
mountain  saw  a  large  rock  balanced  and  he  thought  what  a  grand 
thing  it  would  be  if  he  could  start  that  rock  rolling  down  the  moun- 
tain. He  tried  and  succeeded,  and  as  he  saw  the  great  boulder  crush- 
ing down  the  mountain  side,  he  laughed  at  what  he  had  done.  He 
wended  his  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  there  heard 
a  mother  wailing  at  the  top  of  her  voice — her  little  boy  had  been 
struck  by  the  boulder  and  his  life  had  been  crushed  out.  The  man 
said,  "Oh  God,  had  I  known  this  would  have  been  the  result,  I  never 
would  have  started  that  stone  on  its  way;  if  I  had  known  it  would 
come  to  this,  1  never  would  have  done  it."  But  it  was  too  late,  and 
many  a  man  by  vulgarity  and  profanity  which  he  has  indulged  in 
or  may  indulge  in,  may  start  a  train  of  thought  in  a  boy's  mind  that 
will  bring  him  to  a  destruction  infinitely  worse  than  came  to  that 
infant  boy.  When  he  stands  before  God  to  give  an  account  of  what 
he  has  said  and  the  influence  he  has  exerted  and  there  greets  him 
there  one  whose  life  he  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  in  a  hell- 
ward  way,  he  may  say,  "Oh  God,  did  I  know  this,  I  never  would  have 
done  it;  I  never  dreamed  it  would  have  come  to  this,  or  I  never 
would  have  done  it."  But  it  will  be  too  late.  If  there  is  a  man  here 
tonight  that  has  been  guilty  of  that  kind  of  thing,  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  before  God,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  beings 
under  your  influence,  that  from  this  time  on  nothing  questionable 
shall  ever  pass  your  lips. 

But  words  may  not  only  be  a  dagger  to  the  heart  and  poison  to 
the  mind ;  they  are  the  means  by  which  we  let  the  -boy  know  we  love 
him.  The  little  blind  boy  at  the  dinner  party  expressed  my  thought 
exactly  when  he  said  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  "Who  is  that  lady  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  that  has  the  smiling  voice?"  Ah,  my 
friends,  what  we  need  is  the  smiling  voice,  expressive  of  a  loving 
heart.  You  may  lead  the  boy  but  you  never  can  drive  him.  If  you 
will  get  interested  in  the  boy,  he  will  want  to  make  something  out  of 
himself.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  experiences  in  a  boy's  life 
is  when  he  thinks  that  you  think  he  won't  amount  to  anything,  but 
you  get  interested  in  the  boy  and  he  will  want  to  be  somebody  and 
do  something,  and  it  is  the  things  we  are  interested  in  that  we  suc- 
ceed in.  Out  in  our  home  country  there  were  some  good  old  farmers 
who  were  very  much  interested  in  stock  and  they  had  the  finest 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  in  all  that  country  and' they  could  carry 
off  the  blue  and  red  ribbons  at  the  county  fairs.  But  they  were 
not  very  much  interested  in  the  rearing  of  boys  and  thev  had  about 
as  poor  a  quality  of  boys  as  you  would  find  anvwhere.  Then  we  had 
others  who  wer  interested  in  growing  corn.  They  would  plow  their 
field  thoroughly  in  the  spring,  carefully  select  their  seed  corn  and 
plant  it  at  the  right  time  of  the  moon,  cultivate  it  all  the  summer  long. 
But  don't  you  know  that  by  the  time  those  good  old  farmers  would 
have  their  corn  shocked  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  some  of  their  boys 
would  have  the  community  shocked  half  a  dozen  times.  They  were 
interested  in  their  business  and  neglected  the  boy.  If  you  have  given 
the  boy  certain  influences,  if  you  have  brought  certain  influences  to 
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bear  on  his  life,  all  clown  the  years  you  are  going  to  see  the  result 
and  the  kind  of  man  that  comes  from  your  home  or  school  room  or 
from  your  community  is  going  to  be  determined  by  the  strength  and 
quality  of  those  influences  that  operate  upon  his  life  in  childhood. 

People  say  sometimes,  ''Well,  I  treat  the  boy  all  right,  but  he  does 
not  appreciate  what  I  do  for  him."  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  that  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  know  of  a  boy  who 
wanted  to  go  to  colloge.  His  mother  was  a  widow.  She  said,  "John, 
you  work  hard  at  college  and  I  will  work  hard  at  home  and  you  will 
get  through  somehow;"  and  John  did  work  hard  and  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class  and  he  sent  word  to  his  mother  to  come  and  attend 
the  commencement  exercises.  She  sent  back  word,  "I  can't  come,  T 
have  no  clothes  fit  to  wear  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind."  He  said, 
"You  must  come  or  I  can  never  deliver  my  oration."  She  came,  but 
came  late  and  took  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  building  where  John  could 
see  her  but  nobody  would  suspect  she  was  his  mother.  He  came 
out,  delivered  his  oration  and  then  leaped  from  the  platform  and 
went  down  the  aisle  to  his  mother  and  presented  her  to  the  audience. 
You  will  remember  that  when  James  A.  Garfield  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  leaned  down  and  kissed  his  good 
old  mother,  and  turning  to  the  people,  said,  "All  I  am  today  I  owe 
to  my  mother."  John  Quincy  Adams  said,  "All  there  is  in  me  that 
is  good,  noble  and  true,  I  owe  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  my 
Christian  mother." 

I  passed  through  the  age  of  boyhood  myself,  I  have  been  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools,  I  have  been  in  contact  with  boys  in  my  church 
and  I  have  been  connected  with  village  activities  and  chapel  work 
for  five  years  and  I  know  that  if  you  try  to  help  the  boy  because  you 
love  the  boy,  he  does  appreciate  and  will  appreciate  every  act  of  kind- 
ness you  do  for  him.  It  was  said  that  the  mother  of  Frances  Willard, 
when  her  husband  died,  gathered  her  children  to  her  and  moved  out 
into  the  country.  People  gathered  around  Mrs.  Willard  and  said  to 
her,  "You  are  making  a  great  mistake,  leaving  your  friends  and  cul- 
ture in  the  city,  you  are  going  out  into  the  country  to  bury  your 
life."  "Yes,  it  may  be  true  that  I  am  going  out  to  bury  my  life,  but 
I  am  going  to  re-appear  in  the  life  and  character  of  my  children." 
Those  who  know  of  the  work  of  Frances  Willard  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  her  mother  did  re-appear  not  only  to  bless  our  country  but 
the  world,  and  whether  you  are  conscious  it  is  true  or  not,  whether 
you  are  even  desirous  it  shall  be  true  or  not  out  in  the  district  where 
you  live,  whether  it  be  in  the  town  or  the  country,  you  are  burying 
your  life  and  it  is  going  to  re-appear  in  the  life  and  character  of 
the  boys  that  may  be  about  you  and  in  the  honor  and  respect  due 
one  whose  home  from  the  floor  of  the  cellar  to  the  top  dome  of  the 
garret  is  not  too  good  for  the  boy.  And  if  you  have  been  guilty  of 
mistreatment  of  your  boy,  if  you  have  not  given  him  every  chance  you 
could  to  develop  into  the  right  kind  of  a  man,  go  home  tonight  and 
determine  that  you  are  going  to  give  him  a  better  chance,  put  some 
furniture  in  his  room,  hang  some  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  become  a  man. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  that  little  poem: 

11  ! 
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"NO  PLACE  FOR  THE  BOY." 

"What  can  a  boy  do  and  where  can  a  boy  stay? 

In  the  house  he  is  always  told  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
He  can't  sit  here,  he  must  not  stand  there; 

Cushions  that  cover  that  fine  rocking  chair 
Were  made  of  course  to  be  seen  and  admired. 

A  boy  has  no  business  to  ever  be  tired. 
The  beautiful  flowers  and  roses  that  bloom 

On  the  floor  of  that  darkened  and  delicate  room 
Were  not  made  to  handle,  at  least  not  by  boys. 

The  house  is  no  place  anyway  for  their  noise. 

"There  is  a  place  for  the  boys,  and  they'll  find  it  somewhere 

If  our  homes  are  too  daintily  fair. 
For  the  touch  of  their  fingers  and  the  tread  of  their  feet 

They  will  find  it  and  find  it  alas,  on  the  street, 
Mid  the  gildings  of  sin  and  the  glitter  of  vice, 

And  witih  heart  aches  and  longings  we'll  pay  their  price; 
For  the  getting  of  gains  that  a  lifetime  employs 

If  we  fail  in  providing  a  place  for  the  boys. 

"A  place  for  the  boys,  dear  parent  I  pray 

As  time  settles  down  o'er  life's  earthly  way, 
Don't  let  us  forget,  by  our  kind,  loving  deeds, 

To  show  we  remember  their  pleasures  and  needs ; 
Though  our  sou^s  may  be  vexed  with  the  problems  of  life, 

And  worn  with  the  settlings  of  toil  and  of  strife, 
Our  hearts  will  keep  younger,  your  heart  and  mine, 

If  we  give  them  a  place  in  the  innermost  shrine; 
And  to  life's  latest  hour  it  wil  be  one  of  our  joys 

That  we  left  a  small  corner,  a  place  for  the  boys." 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  are  all  ready  to  go  home  and  strive 
for  a  bigger,  better  life,  and  let  us  all  stand  and  sing  a  stanza  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

At  the  close  of  the  song  the  session  adjourned. 


May  24,  1917,  9.30  A.  M. 


Hon.  C.  E.  Carothers,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIKMAN:  My  friends,  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the  Insti- 
tute to  come  to  order, 'and  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Institute  workers,  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  State, 
that  I  will  only  devote  a  few  moments  to  addressing  you.  We  will, 
first,  have  a  sort  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  past  season  by  some 
of  the  Institute  workers;  in  other  words,  the  section  leaders.  Fol- 
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lowing  that  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  those  who  have  control  of  the  Institutes 
in  their  various  local  sections,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  sug- 
gestions for  the  coming  year's  work.  We  have  had,  I  think,  a  very 
interesting  Institute  here,  at  least  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  such  is  the  case 
and  that  has  been  really  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  they 
have  ever  attended,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  that  report  from  men 
who  have  been  connected  with  it  for  many  years. 

We  had  last  year  a  very  successful  Institute  season.  Institutes 
were  held  in  the  State  for  433  days,  with  a  total  number  of  ses- 
sions, I  think,  of  1,029,  with  an  attendance  of  172,750,  an  increase 
of  22,000  over  the  previous  year,  which  speaks  well  for  the  men  who 
had  them  under  their  charge  as  well  as  the  Institute  workers.  I  at- 
tended a  number  of  them  aud  was  very  agreably  surprised,  I  am 
sure,  to  meet  as  many  people  as  I  did.  In  a  number  of  instances  I 
went  to  these  Institutes  in  a  section  of  the  State  entirely  strange 
to  me,  and  found  the  halls  and  the  churches  filled.  I  do  not  think  I 
attended  a  single  Institute  but  what  the  attendance  was  fine  and 
our  Institute  workers  acqrritted  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of 
ability.  When  I  came  into  the  Department,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly, 
I  found  everyone  of  them  very  efficient  and  practical  along  the  line  of 
topics  they  discussed,  and  I  believe  the  interest  in  the  Institutes  has 
increased  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  sectional  leaders  have 
been  faithful  and  efficient  and  have  worked  hard,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  who  have  them  under  control,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  all  on  the  efficient  work  you  did  in  giving 
us  your  time. 

After  we  hear  from  the  members  this  morning,  connected  with 
the  Institute  work,  we  will  be  addressed  a  few  minutes  by  Mr.  Seeds, 
and  if  possible  will  carry  out  this  morning  one  of  the  talks  on  the 
program.  We  will  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  Watts,  of  State 
College,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  hear  him.  We  have  invited  him  to 
come  here  and  would  be  very  sorry  if  we  do  not  have  a  respectable  au- 
dience. We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Patton  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
Watts  on  their  work  for  the  past  season. 

MR.  W.  M.  PATTON:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Institute  Work- 
ers: It  is  with  a  measure  of  grief  and  a  little  trepidation  this  morn- 
ing that  I  rise  to  say  anything,  and  in  order  that  I  may  explain 
that  position,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  to  deal  with  remark- 
able cleverness  in  the  statements  that  I  may  make  by  the  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  good  wife  is  with  me  and  I  dare  not  say  anything  that 
would  be  irregular  because  should  I  do  so,  before  I  get  home  possibly 
something  might  happen.  As  regards  the  Farmers'  Institute  work, 
from  my  point  of  view,  these  good  County  Chairmen  with  whom  I 
have  had  affiliation  in  an  almost  unanimous  sense,  I  have  no  un- 
friendly word  to  say  in  any  sense.  As  yet  I  have  had  neither  a  war 
of  words  nor  open  combat  with  any  one  of  them  in  this  work.  As 
regards  those  with  whom  I  have  been  affiliated  in  the  work  as  co- 
workers, I  have  no  word  of  grievance. 

However,  there  stands  out  to  me  in  a  personal  sense  a  concrete  il- 
lustration which  presented  itself  here  last  evening,  which,  from  my 
viewpoint,  illustrates  in  a  better  defined  sense  than  I  could  put  in 
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words,  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  a  Farmers'  Institute 
in  anv  community.  There  appeared  upon  the  stage  last  evening  to 
deliver  that  splendid  lecture,  my  good  friend  Mr.  Kerr,  frolm  old 
Canonsburg,  in  Washington  county.  Mr.  Kerr  had  a  message;  Mr. 
Kerr  had  the  ability  to  deliver  that  message ;  Mr.  Kerr  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  and  Mr.  Kerr  had  lived  the  things  and  knew  the 
things  of  which  he  talked.  If  my  judgment  counts  for  anything, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  in  this  Commonwealth,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  when  the  man  who  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
going  out  as  an  Institute  lecturer,  must  carry  with  an  absolute  belief 
in  the  things  he  says,  and  he  must  say  those  things  in  such  a  form,  in 
such  a  manner,  in  such  commonplace  verbiage  and  with  such  an  abso- 
lute belief  in  them  that  the  people  to  whom  he  goes  will  early  find 
that  they,  too,  believe  the  truthfulness  of  it.  Unfortunately  there 
are,  in  some  of  these  meetings— and  I  am  not  going  to  involve  any- 
body in  this  any  more  than  I  do  myself.  There  are  sometimes,  I  say, 
meetings  held  in  this  Commonwealth  in  which  the  spirit  seems  to 
lack;  we  do  not  have  that  enthusiasm  we  should  have,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  or  before,  if  the  speaker  from  the  rostrum 
glances  around  over  his  audience,  he  will  discover  that  half  of  them 
are  asleep. 

From  a  personal  standpoint,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  that  kind 
of  Institute  work,  and  I  believe  that  that  man  who  starts  out  to  do  it 
must  carry  with  him  an  enthusiasm  so  catching,  so  infectious,  that 
his  audience  will  at  least  keep  awake  while  he  is  on  the  floor.  And 
speaking  for  myself  personally,  I  want  to  make  this  positive  declara- 
tion this  morning,  that  in  any  community  in  this  State  to  which  I 
go,  if  my  audience  falls  asleep^  I  want  somebody  to  come  around  and 
wake  me  up,  by  reason  of  the  belief  that  I  carry  in  my  system  some- 
thing radically  wrong.  It  is  the  commonp'ace,  hard  downright  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  looking  at  today,  and  we  must  quickly  and  readily 
come  to  the  point  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  a  general  sense,  know  a  mighty  sight  more 
than  they  are  given  credit  for,  and  that  spirit  of  get  there  is  prevail- 
ing in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  State,  and  anybody  going  into 
a  community,  notwithstanding  the  fact  I  hat  the  people  may  know 
everything  pertinent  to  farm  operation,  they  may  have  fallen  into  a 
spirit  of  lethargy,  and  if  you  bring  with  you  as  Farmers'  Institute 
workers  that  enthusiasm,  that  ginger,  that  snap,  that  "pep,"  as  the 
boys  call  it  in  baseball  line,  that  will  cause  the  other  fellow  to  wake 
up'  and  see  things  from  a  different  angle,  we  will  get  out  of  these  In- 
stitutes something  which  we  are  failing  to  get. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  these  people,  people  older  in 
experience  and  farmers  more  capable  in  discharging  obligations  than 
I  am,  will  tell  you  things  worth  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  success  of  this  meeting  and  I  pray  for  the  best 
things  in  Pennsylvania  agriculture,  and  it  can  only  be  brought 
around  by  earnest  and  honest  co-operation  and  get-thereness. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  with  us,  I  believe,  three  other  section 
leaders.  Mr.  Funk  is  not  here ;  however,  I  will  be  glad,  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  section  leaders,  if  they  have  any  criticism  to  make, 
not  personally,  of  any  of  the  men  who  are  controlling  the  Institutes 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  if  they  would  refer  to  those  failures 
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wherein  thev  see  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  any  names 
personally  but  anv  improvement  that  can  be  made  m  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institutes,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  refer  to  it;  like- 
wise the  members  of  the  State  Committee,  if  they  have  any  criticism 
to  make  of  our  Institute  workers,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  brought 
out  so  that  those  defects  mav  be  remedied  in  the  coming  year.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts,  who  had  control  of  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  during  the  past  season. 

MR.  WATTS:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Co-workers:  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  to  meet  with  vou  as  usual  in  this  effort  to  better  the  work, 
especially  in  this  hour  of  trial  for  not  only  our  own  nation  but  the 
nations  with  us.  Now  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say.  You  could 
not  accuse  me  this  morning  of  having  something  ready,  I  am  quite 
positive  because  I  had  in  mv  mind  that  the  afternoon  session  is  the 
one  in  which  we  would  discuss  these  things,  and  I  should  say  Amen 
to  what  Brother  Patton  has  said  with  so  much  moie  vim  and  enthusi 
asm  it  would  be  practicallv  all  I  should  say.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
nothing  of  criticism  or  animosity  to  set  forth  this  morning.  I  had 
a  few  words,  some  of  you  may  remember,  last  year  that  I  gave  in 
honesty,  which  I  thought  would  better  the  work.  While  it  seemed  to 
cut  a  little  with  some,  I  think  perhaps  they  have  forgotten  rt. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity;  while  coming  over  in  the  train  yes- 
terday, I  took  out  this  little  program  and  was  looking  over  the  list 
of  County  Chairmen  and  Institute  lecturers,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
all  at  once  that  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  County  Chairmen  I  would 
know  face  to  face  if  I  were  brought  to  the  task,  and  could  name  them, 
and  I  began  to  check  off  with  my  pencil  and  I  found  there  were  only 
seven  County  Chairmen  in  the  Institute  that  I  would  not  know  and 
be  able  to  name,  in  a  moment  perhaps,  after  meeting  you  face  to 
face.  So  it  would  not  be  very  kind  of  me  to  say  anything  here  this 
morning  that  would  belittle  'the  work  and  show  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  County  Chairmen  of  the  State;  and  yet  a  certain  degree 
of  criticism  comes  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  every  man  in  public  work, 
and  a  man  who  shuns  that  duty  is  not  doing  his  part. 

I  am  glad  to  say  to  you  that  there  has  nothing  disagreeable  hap- 
pened to  me  the  last  season  and  not  much  at  any  time,  really,  to  be 
truthful.    I  have  thought  several  times  that  if  all  the  county  chair- 
men and  Institute  men  would  receive  the  kind  reception  and  krnd 
words  of  parting  that  seemed  to  come  to  myself  and  my  little  group 
usually,  there  certainly  would  be  no  debate  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  anvwhere  e'se  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  In- 
stitute department.    I  say  those  words  honestly  and  not  with  a 
feeling  of  bigotry,  I  am  sure,  but  usually  the  treatment  is  exceed- 
ingly kind,  more  so  than  we  deserve,  and  only  once  during  the  last 
winter  did  we  find  a  condition  of  coldness  that  was  very  manifest  at 
the  p'ace  where  we  met,  and  we  kept  quiet  and  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  any  of  us— I  cannot  recall  the  men  who  were  with  me— and  we 
were  nonplussed  to  know  what  the  trouble  was,  there  didn't  seem  to 
be  anybody  cared  very  much.   The  men  who  were  in  the  audience  and 
a  few  women,  something  like  four  or  five,  and  the  janitor,  none  of 
them  seemed  to  care  to  converse  with  us.   We  had  to  make  a  little 
progress  ourselves,  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  by  and  by 
we  were  quite  well  convinced  that  there  was  something  wrong  and  I 
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made  it  ray  business  to  inquire  into  it  a  little  and  it  seemed  as  though 
there  was  a  grudge  held  over  from  a  previous  year,  and  the  County 
Chairman,  too,  did  not  seem  to  feel  very  good  towards  that  place  and 
there  was  not  that  happy  co-operation  that  should  offer  at  any  place 
where  there  was  to  be  an  Institute  held.  We  had  five  or  six  at  that 
session;  it  was  a  street  car  junction  and  there  were  good  roads,  it 
was  a  nice,  level  country  and  quite  a  good  many  people  about ;  a  fine 
grange  center,  with  a  good  grange  hall  and  all  that,  and  the  next  ses- 
sion, if  I  remember  correctly,  we  had  less  than  a  dozen,  and  perhaps 
the  next  dropped  under  that  a  little,  and  then  at  the  evening  session, 
I  think  the  second  evening,  an  elderly  farmer  came  in  and  sat  down 
by  me  and  another  one  or  two,  and  they  were  simply  astounded  that 
the  people  were  not  there,  they  thought  certainly  they  would  be. 
They  were  innocent  of  the  situation  and  made  a  little  inquiry  as  to 
why  this  happened,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  words  of  all  har- 
monized in  the  fact  that  there  was  ,a  feeling  in  the  neighborhood  that 
should  not  exist  against  the  Department  and  the  Institute  men.  I 
did  not  inquire  into  it  further  than  that,  particularly,  what  the  in- 
jury was  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  neighborhood,  but  it 
seems  that  there  was  not  the  co  operation  that  there  should  have 
been.  One  of  the  old  gentlemen  sitting  near  me  said  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  they  could  not  hold  an  excellent  Institute 
there. 

It  happened  that  the  County  Chairman  in  that  county  is  not  a  man 
of  very  rugged  health,  he  is  a  man  who  has  always  been  loyal  to 
his  work  and  a  good  Institute  worker  himself,  but  he  had  in  some 
way  lost  hold  of  that  work,  I  dont'  know  whether  willingly  or  not, 
I  rather  believe  it  was  owing  to  his  personal  lack  of  health  more 
than  anything  else,  and  other  points  in  the  county  seemed  to  be 
good,  and  after  leaving  that  county  we  found  generally  splendid 
work  on  the  part  of  the  County  Chairman.  Perhaps  they  were  doing 
as  good  or  better  work  from  'that  time  on,  all  who  could,  save  one 
who,  I  believe,  was  attending  court  in  a  northern  county  and  he  had 
his  excuse;  but  they  all  helped  us  out  fine,  so  I  haven't  any  growl  to 
present,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  here  with  a  friendly  greeting  to  all  the 
County  Chairmen,  and  my  friendship  with  you  has  been  deep  and 
has  been  lasting  with  those  I  know  for  so  long,  and  if  I  should  not 
appear  in  the  work  again,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  all  of  you,  that  I 
would  want  to  attend  some  of  these  meetings  and  shake  your  hand 
any  time. 

Still,  I  have  no  suggestions  as  to  the  work.  I  have  thought  sev- 
eral times  that  perhaps  I  don't  know,  but  sometimes  I  think  we  might 
district  the  State  perhaps  to  a  little  better  advantage,  although  as 
the  State  is  divided,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  one  section  per- 
sonally. Possibly  I  have  been  in  all  of  them  as  many  times  as  I  should 
be.  The  northern  section,  reaching  from  Erie  to  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  while  it  is  called  the  hard  section  to  work,  is  a  very  pleasant 
country  to  cover.  I  covered  it  this  winter  as  best  I  could,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  splendid  section  of  very  thrifty,  lively 
farmers  and  citizens,  many  of  whom  have  attained  a  position  in  life, 
by  their  frugal  thrift.  We  always  wonder  how  they  attained  it  in  the 
bleak  cold  country  in  which  they  live,  producing  men  like  Mr.  Dorsett 
over  her,  who  can  stand  the  storms,  so  I  say  this  has  all  been  a  pleas- 
ant work  and  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer,  only  that  those  of  us  who 
go  into  the  field  as  Institute  workers  have  our  part  to  play  and  we 
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must  not  forget  to  turn  the  X-ray  on  ourselves  and  examine  our 
talks  and  see  that  we  have  a  message  to  bring  and  bring  it  with 
some  life  and  some  vim,  like  the  statement  of  the  old  philosopher  who 
said  that,  "He  who  would  be  successful  must  be  his  own  most  severe 
critic,"  and  I  want  to  tell  you  it's  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Perhaps  we'd  better  hear  from  Mr.  Seeds  now, 
it  will  be  a  break  in  between  the  reports  of  the  other  two  section 
leaders,  and  we  will  hear  Mr.  Seeds  for  a  few  minutes,  five  or 
ten  minutes. 

ME  SEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  I  scarcely 
know  what  line  to  talk  along.  I  am  not  a  section  man  nor  m  the 
work  all  winter  like  I  used  to  be,  but  I  come  back  to  Pennsylvania 
with  my  heart  in  the  work,  even  if  I  am  not  here.  I  very  well  re- 
member 20  years  ago  when  I  went  down  into  Bucks  county  for  the 
first  time  sent  down  by  the  State,  when  there  was  a  fight  against  the 
political  machine  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  first  thing  the  Committee 
did  with  me  in  Bucks  countv  was  to  take  me  off  to  one  side  and  want 
to  know  from  me  what  I  had  done  that  I  had  got  this  position  from 
the  political  machine.  (Laughter.)  And  you  can  imagine  how  sat- 
isfied I  was  and  how  pleased  I  was  to  look  those  men  m  the  face 
and  say  to  them  that  I  did  not  do  anything  and  I  wanted  them  to 
understand  that  I  was  one  of  the  meanest  Democrats  m  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  (laughter  and  applause)  and  there  was  no  collar 
around  my  neck  and  there  was  no  assessment  to  be  made  ott  or  me, 
and  that  ended  it  from  that  time  on— 20  years  ago.  I  have  been 
marching  along  the  roads  and  lanes  and  alleys  of  Pennsylvania  doing 
Institute  work,  more  or  less,  ever  since,  and  you  can  imagine  how 
pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  say  to  you  men  that  last  winter  m  Crawford 
countv  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  delivered  the  same  lecture  twice 
in  the  same  evening,  delivered  it  in  one  place  and  then  went  to 
another  building  and  delivered  the  same  lecture  the  same  night;  be- 
cause no  building  in  the  town  would  hold  the  people.  That  is  satis- 
faction to  me,  and  while  I  go  into  a  rural  district  and  sleep  rn  a  bad 
bed  and  do  not  get  what  I  want  and  do  not  get  what  I  like,  the  glad- 
ness of  the  people  to  see  you  come  and  their  regret  to  see  you  go, 
ought  to  pay  anv  man  in  a  little  place  like  that.  (Applause.) 

Do  vou  know  that  traveling  up  and  down  this  country  in  Institute 
work  and  in  lecture  course  work  and  in  Chautauqua  work— do  you 
know  the  main  thing,  and  what  I  would  like  to  be  the  keynote  of 
everv  man  on  the  platform,  is  community  building.  From  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other,  it  is  nothing  but  community  building,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  is  the  greatest  thing  I  know  of  and  the  great- 
est study  with  me  todav,  is  to  find  the  value  and  the  power  and  the 
influence  arising  from  people  coming  together  as  a  community.  Ot- 
tawa Kansas,  has  had  a  Chautauqua  for  25  years.  Chautauquas 
have  been  scattered  all  over  Kansas  for  25  years,  because  the  people 
of  the  community  of  Kansas  have  come  together  as  communrtres. 
Kansas  was  the  first  state  to  go  dry  and  I  blush  to  say  that  back 
East  in  Boston,  where  they  boast  of  their  ancestors,  last  winter 
Boston  went  wet  two  to  one  because  they  don't  come  together  as  a 
community.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  community  building  is  the  key- 
note from' one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and  God  help  a  com- 
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inunity  that  don't  have  the  power  to  come  together  in  some  way  or 
or  other.  Do  you  know  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  church  members  hated 
one  another ;  the  Presbyterians  hated  the  Methodists,  and  the  Method- 
ists hated  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Lutherans  hated  the  German  Ee- 
formed  and  the  German  Reformed  hated  the  Catholics  and  the  Cath- 
olics hated  everybody  else,  and  I  often  wonder  what  God  Almighty 
did  with  the  church  members  who  died  when  I  was  a  boy.  (Laughter.) 
But  do  you  know  that  the  people  coming  together  as  a  communitv 
is  making  Christians  out  of  church  members.  (Laughter.)  And  for 
the  good  of  the  United  States,  it  is  going  to  make  the  United  States 
dry  absolutely. 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  you  have  no  standard  by  which 
to  compare  yourself  and  find  out  who  you  are  and  what  you  are, 
except  by  comparing  yourself  with  somebody  else?  You  have  got  no 
other  standard.  Every  now  and  then  I  get  into  a  community  and  I 
am  not  there  long  before  I  pat  myself  on  the  shoulder  and  say, 
''Seeds,  you  are  about  the  best  citizen  I  know  of;"  but  I  will  go 
along  and  strike  another  community  and  I  am  not  there  very  long 
until  I  take  myself  by  the  arm  and  lead  myself  off  to  one  side  and 
whisper  in  my  ear  and  say,  "Seeds,  it  hurries  you  to  be  up-to-date;" 
comparing  myself  with  the  standard  before  me.  And  if  you  donf 
come  together,  you  can't  do  that. 

God  help  the  man  or  woman  who  live  by  themselves.  Live  by 
yourself  and  you  will  get  narrower  and  narrower  until  you  lap  over 
and  you  are  not  even  a  good  citizen.  I  have  gone  through  these  criti- 
cisms along  the  line  of  Institute  work;  I  know  what  the  scientific 
men  and  the  educated  men  said  about  having  too  much  fun;  I  know 
they  were  hitting  at  me,  but  what  did  I  care?  I  donf  care  anything. 
All  the  men  in  the  United  States  could  not  stop  my  way  of  living, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  had  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  one 
of  the  best  educated  men  come  to  me  to  do  Institute  work  years  ago, 
a  man  who  had  criticised  me,  and  maybe  some  other  people,  for  hav- 
ing too  much  fun  at  a  Farmers'  Institute;  that  man  was  with  me 
one  week  and  he  said,  "I  realize  that  I  am  getting  in  a  rut."  What 
rut?  The  rut  was  the  path  from  his  house  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
that  is  all  he  knew  of  this  great  work,  and  he  was  about  as  narrow 
a  man  as  I  ever  struck.  Sometimes  a  fellow  gets  up  and  gets  to  talking 
these  things  and  we  think,  "What's  the  use  in  fighting?"  Just  like 
the  Irishman  who  went  to  a  priest  not  long  ago  and  said,  "Father, 
I'd  like  to  know  what  gives  a  man  the  lumbago  in  the  back?"  "Well." 
the  priest  replied,  "Staying  out  at  night,  eating  midnight  dinners, 
drinking  bad  whisky,  dissipating— that's  what  gives  you  the  lumbago 
in  the  back."  Pat  says,  "I  just  wanted  to  know;  I  haven't  got  it, 
but  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Pope  has  it."  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Now  that  session  last  night,  that's  my  kind  of  a  session,  that's  the 
land  of  thing  I  like.  If  I  cant'  talk  that  way  and  have  the  people 
listen  to  me,  as  Brother  Pat  ton  says,  I  am  a  failure.  In  the  last  ten 
days  I  sold  my  farm  to  somebody  who  will  lose  $500,  and  when  I 
sold  the  farm,  the  man  wanted  to  buy  my  dwelling  house  and  the  20 
acres  I  kept.  I  thought  to  myself,  "I'll  just  try  that  at  the  table  on 
the  family."  So  I  said,  "The  man  that  bought  the  farm,  wants  to 
trade  me  a  nice  city  property  for  this  house,  and  the  time  to  sell  is 
when  you  have  got  a  buyer."   Josephine  went  up  in  the  air  and  put 
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up  a  strong  argument  why  I  should  not  sell  that  home  and  20  acres. 
The  boy  was  sitting  there,  he  is  in  the  lumber  business,  and  he  says, 
"I'll  buy  it  myself;"  and  they  kept  on  at  me  until  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  wouldn't  sell.  There's  my  dollars;  you  can  put  your  dollars 
where  you  please,  but  the  biggest  failure,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  man 
that  died  last  Christmas  worth  $1,500,000,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
when  my  boy  graduated  at  the  high  school  in  Tyrone  last  summer, 
I  sent  him  to  the  neighborhood  school  out  there,  and  he  is  going  to 
graduate  again,  and  when  that  boy  left  that  farm  to  go  to  Kiska- 
niinkee,  he  gut  so  homesick  that  I  had  to  send  the  money  to  bring 
him  home  a  few  days  and  that  is  the  best  money  I  ever  spent  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  money  I  like  to  spend.  You  can  spend  your  money 
where  you  please;  a  boy  never  ran  away  from  home  that  got  home- 
sick, not  on  your  life.  *  There  is  reason  for  those  things,  and  I  say 
that'  community  building,  nobody  knows  until  they  have  traveled 
all  over  this  country,  the  difference  in  the  community. 

That  is  what  fanners'  institutes  have  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
know  it,  but  I  have  not  got  time  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  along 
the  byways,  allevs  and  avenues  as  I  traveled  over  Pennsylvania. 
Out  in  Iowa  I  struck  a  community  50  years  behind  the  times.   I  went 
there  and  lectured  and  the  next  day  the  paper  roasted  me  to  beat 
the  band,  ripped  me  up  the  back  and  said  the  meanest  things  about 
me  and  I  went  and  got  that  paper  and  took  it  to  Chicago  and  took 
a  page  ad  in  the  Lyceum  Bureau  paper  and  put  across  the  top  "Bob 
Seeds  fe'l  down."   And  went  on  and  published  that  roast.   It  wasn  t 
any  more  than  published  than  Strickler  and  Gilland  wrote  me  and 
said,  "Seeds,  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  that  roast."    Before  I 
struck  that  community  they  heard  I  was  a  funny  man  and  wouldn't 
let  me  lecture  at  all,  and  that  is  one  community  where  I  wouldn't  go 
back  and  lecture  again  for  three  times  my  fee.   They  are  so  far  be^ 
hind  the  time  that  they  hang  up  their  stockings  on  the  Fourth  of 
Julv.  (Laughter.)    A  man  out  there  got  his  feet  wet  in  December  and 
never  caught  cold  in  his  head  until  next  June.    (Laughter.)  They 
had  the  seven  years'  itch  there  one  time  and  they  got  nine  years  be- 
hind in  their  scratching.    Community  building,  that's  what  you  are 
doing  in  Pennsylvania.    I  can  tell  you  the  progress  in  20  years  be- 
cause I  have  noticed  it.   If  you  come  back  with  me  to  Aledo,  Illinois, 
I  will  show  that  the  United  States  takes  the  money  and  pays  tribute 
to  Aledo,  Illinois,  just  the  same  as  the  whole  world  pays  tribute  to 
Hartford  for  insurance. 

After  the  lecture  they  took  me  to  the  bank  and  paid  me  my  tee 
and  got  to  blowing  about  the  county,  wanted  to  impress  on  me  what 
kind  of  a  county  they  have.  I  said  "Come  over  to  Sycamore.  Illinois, 
if  you  fellows  want  to  see  a  community.  In  the  month  of  February, 
I  lectured  at  Sycamore  in  a  three-pole  canvas  tent  and  the  people 
couldn't  get  in.  "Come  over  and  see  what  young  Ackert  is  doing 
over  there."  And  they  said,  "Yes,  we  raised  young  Ackert  in  this 
county."  That's  what  you  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania ;  you  have  put 
■  gladness  into  the  home,  and  above  all,  the  greatest  thing  you  have 
done  in  Pennsylvania  has  been-to  make  the  farmer  respect  himself  and 
love  his  business ;  that  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Mr.  Dorsett. 

MB.  DOBSETT:    Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  have  been  extremely  diplomatic,  and  perhaps  I  should 
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follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  But  I  take  it  that  we  are  here 
this  morning  for  mutual  improvement  as  well  as  for  any  suggestions 
that  may  help  the  work.  I  want  to  say  that  the  last  Institute  season, 
which  was  my  third  as  leader,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  dur- 
ing my  Institute  experience.  Unlike  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
pieceded  me,  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer,  but  I  do  want  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions.  There  is  a  difference  perhaps  between  a  criticism  and  a 
suggestion.  I  believe  that  we  could  very  profitably  offer  some  sug- 
gestions and  then  try  and  act  upon  them.  In  the  section  which  I 
have  had  this  season,  I  think  the  attendance  shows  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  How  it  compares  with  all  the  years,  I  know  not; 
but  in  some  of  the  counties  I  noticed  different  methods  of  conducting 
the  Institute,  and  I  want  to  speak  of  some  of  the  things  that  appeal 
to  me. 

In  a  number  of  counties  I  noticed  that  the  County  Chairman  had 
very  carefully  selected  the  local  committee,  and  he  also  put  on  that 
committee  a  large  number,  not  of  men  alone  but  of  men  and  women, 
and  seemingly  he  had  so  carefully  arranged  his  program  and  his  com- 
mittee that  every  section  within  a  radius  of  five  or  ten  miles  of  that 
Institute  had  some  representative,  and  those  representatives  who 
were  named  on  that  program  had  done  some  very  good  work  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  that  Institute,  and  to  me  that  was  a  com- 
mendable thing  to  do. 

Then  again,  a  method  that  was  tried  out  in  my  section  by  myself 
and  by  some  of  my  co-workers  was  this,  and  I  believe  it  is  worth 
while;  we  would  furnish  the  newspapers  a  brief  sketch  of  our  talks 
in  advance.  We  would  divide  our  lecturers  where  we  were  in  a  county 
a  week  or  more,  giving  them  one  section  today  at  one  point,  and  at 
the  next  point,  another  section  so  that  there  was  not  a  repetition, 
and  we  found  that  that  created  interest  and  we  actually  had  farmers 
follow  us  a  whole  week,  attending  the  different  Institutes.  That  hap- 
pened in  a  number  of  instances,  where  farmers  attended  every  ses- 
sion, almost,  for  the  entire  week,  going  from  point  to  point.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  we  had  not  done  this  that  we  would  not  have  had 
that  result.  I  tried  to  find  out  just  what  benefit,  if  any,  came  from 
having  the  pictures  of  the  chairmen  and  the  leader  put  in  the  papers 
in  advance  of  our  going.  In  some  of  the  counties  that  seemed  to  be 
an  advantage;  in  others,  the  pictures  somehow  did  not  come  out  as 
they  should  and  they  judged  us  by  the  picture  rather  than  by  what 
they  expected  we  would  do,  so  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  is 
worth  while,  but  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  try  it  again.  Perhaps 
if  some  of  us  would  change  our  clothes  and  put  on  a  smile,  it  might 
help. 

I  am  going  to  make  one  other  suggestion  that  I  am  sure  will  start 
something,  and  that  is  this :  I  am  convinced  now,  after  having  had 
three  years'  experience  as  section  leader  and  more  than  that  as  an  In- 
stitute worker,  that  there  are  times  when  the  Saturday  evening  ses- 
sion should  be  omitted.  Now,  in  order  that  the  people  may  get  the 
five  sessions,  it  is  possible  and  would  be  no  harm  to  anyone,  to  hold 
a  Friday  morning  session  and  then  omit  the  Saturday  evening  ses- 
sion. Iwould  have  this  done  every  time  that  the  Institute  men  have 
to  leave  that  point  to  get  to  the  next  point,  especially  if  they  must 
travel  on  Sunday,  which  often  happens.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
people  at  large  do  not  realize— they  seem  to  think  that  it  is  all  fun, 
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the  work  that  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  line  are  doing  each 
day ;  and  then,  after  haying  worked  six  days,  speaking  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  it  does  not  seem  quite  right  to  me  to  require  them  to 
travel  all  day  or  part  of  Sunday  in  order  to  reach  the  nest  point. 
And  I  believe  that  with  a  little  care  that  might  be  worked  out,  so 
that  we  could  hold  a  Friday  morning  session  and  then  omit  the  Sat- 
urday evening  session.  Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  that.  Now 
there  will  be  this  objection  offered;  they  will  say,  "Well,  Saturday 
evening  is  our  big  session,  and  if  we  omit  that,  it  cuts  down  the  at- 
tendance." Well,  that  might  be,  but  after  all,  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  right  to  consider  the  comfort  of  the  men  as  well  as  that  of  the  at- 
tendants. You  know  that  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  like  our  good 
friends  that  work  on  the  railroads,  they  have  the  8-hour  system  now, 
and  our  good  friends  who  work  in  the  Department  at  Harrisburg, 
they  can  quit  Saturday  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  permittecl  to  quit  after  we  have  had  the  Saturday  af- 
ternoon session.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  discussed  and  many 
may  not  agree  with  me;  if  you  don't,  no  harm  is  done,  I  have  given 
you  mv  thought  in  the  matter. 

One  or  two  other  suggestions.  Brother  Patton  touched  on  them 
very  well,  but  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that  while  we  have  had  some — 
well,  T  guess  I'll  be  correct  if  I  say  friction,  and  I  don't  know  where 
it  originated  nor  who  keeps  it  up,  but  I  know  that  there  has  been 
more  talk  than  usual  this  spring  about  doing  away  with  the  advisory 
work  and  the  Institute  work,  or  rather  turning  it  over  to  the  College. 
I  have  tried  to  And  out  where  all  that  came  from.  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  our  college  friends — and  we  have  some  friends  in  the  College, 
thev  are  not  all  against  us,  I  assure  you  that,  gentlemen — I  have 
talked  with  some  of  them  and  they  tell  me  candidly,  and  I  believe 
truthfully,  that  they  do  not  want  the  Institutes,  but  the  thing  seems 
to  be  kept  going.  Well  now  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  meet,  get  our  heads  together  and  so  divide  this  work  that 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  friction. 

Then,  again,  in  counties  where  we  have  the  farm  agent,  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  should  cause  any  friction.  I  discovered  a  little 
of  it  in  one  of  the  counties  where  we  held  Institutes  this  year,  but  in 
one  of  the  other  counties,  the  county  agent — in  two  of  the  other  coun- 
ties, the  county  agent  took  part  in  the  program  and  seemingly  did 
everything  he  could  to  make  the  Institute  a  success,  and  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  as  it  should  be.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  pulling  apart.  I 
care  not  how  many  county  agents  you  put  in  the  county,  you  may  put 
one  in  each  county  and  then  put  in  a  lady  for  the  home  economics, 
and  then  give  each  one  an  assistant,  and  you  may  fill  the  State  with 
county  agents,  and  there  still  remains  the  need  for  the  Farmers' 
Institute.  (Applause.)  And  so,  it  seems  to  me,  that  that  ought  not 
to  make  any  difference.  I  think  the  fact  is  too  well  established  for 
anyone  to  ever  gainsay  it.  There  is  no  one  that  can  take  the  message 
of  agriculture  to  the  farmer  like  a  farmer;  (Applause)  and  there  is 
no  one  that  can  do  the  work  that  is  required  in  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute or  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  lecturer,  like  the  man 
who  has  grown  up  with  the  work.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  actual  practice ;  and  it  is  the  man  who  can  back  up 
his  theory  with  practical  knowledge  that  sends  a  message  home,  that 
gives  it  to  the  people  in  such  a.  manner  that  they  take  it  home,  and 
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having  taken  it  home,  they  will  put  it  into  practice.  And  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  room  and  need  for  all  of  these  agencies  and 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  friction;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  T 
am  willing,  yea  eager  to  have  all  of  this  stopped,  and  the  quicker 
the  better. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our  agriculture 
when  there  can  be  no  dividing  of  ways ;  we  must  all  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  The  greatest  need  of  our  country  at  this  time  is  bread, 
and  you  men  and  the  men  whom  you  represent,  and  you  ladies  and  the 
homes  that  you  represent,  will  furnish  the  same  means  whereby 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  this  country  as  it  is  to-day,  one  country 
with  one  flag,  and  we  are  not  going  to  bow  down  to  an  autocracy, 
because  we  will  furnish  the  food  that  will  enable  the  men  in  the 
trenches  to  drive  back  that  foe  that  is  trying  to  break  down  the 
great  democracy  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries.  The 
world  is  looking  to  irs  today  as  it  never  did  in  the  past  and  we  have 
a  duty  to  perform  and  I  am  sure  that  among  al!  of  these  workers  and 
the  ones  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  here  today,  there  will  not  be 
found  one  "slacker,'  'but  every  man  will  do  his  "bit,'  whether  it  be 
on  the  platform  or  in  the  furrow  or  in  the  home,  each  and  every 
one  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  do  our  bit 
toward  furnishing  that  which  shall  be  most  needed  in  this  critical 
period  of  American  history  towards  preserving  this  great  republic." 

The  CHAIKMAN :  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Campbell,  who  has 
had  charge  of  Institutes  through  the  southern  tier  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ME.  CAMPBELL:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  had  promised 
myself  in  coming  to  this  meeting  that  I  was  going  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  this  time,  and  had  I  not  been  specially  called  upon,  I  think  I 
would  have  carried  out  that  promise.  The  section  of  which  I  had 
charge  last  year,  Section  2  of  the  south-central  part  of  Pennsylvania 
— the  work  moved  along  well,  I  think  with  less  friction  than  any 
other  season's  work,  and  I  feel  that  we  accomplished  a  good  and 
satisfactory  work,  in  most  instances,  at  least.  Of  course  in  this 
work  we  can  always  expect,  some  things  and  little  difficulties 
that  are  going  to  arise  at  different  times,  which  a  man  on  the 
job  has  to  deal  with  to  the  best  of  his  ability  at  that  par- 
ticular time;  but  those  things  come  and  go  and  we  can  get  over 
them  and  forget  aboirt  them,  as  we  have  to,  without  making  any 
great  fuss  or  stir  about  them.  It  is  a  good  thing,  I  sometimes 
think,  that  we  don't  run  this  old  world  ourselves,  that  the  other  fel- 
low has  just  as  good  a  right  to  exist  in  it  as  we  have.  David  Harum 
said  there  was  "just  about  as  much  human  nature  in  some  folks  as 
1here  was  in  others,  if  not  a  darned  sight  more,"  and  so  I  think  that 
there  is  a  good  bit  of  philosophy  in  that,  I  find  that  the  other  fellow 
is  quite  as  apt  to  be  right  as  I  am,  if  not  more  apt,  and  I  am  willing 
to  grant  him  his  position  at  any  time.  Those  of  you — and  I  think 
I  am  acquainted  with  most  of  the  men  that  have  charge  of  the  In- 
stitutes, or  practically  all  of  the  men  in  the  State — know  that  some- 
times I  talk  along  a  little  different  line  than  the  ordinary.  I  know 
that  they  know  sometimes  I  say  things  that  other  folks  do  not 
agree  with.   I  have  an  object  in  doing  it;  I  do  it  intentionally.   I  be- 
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lieve  that  we  have  a  class  of  people  that  you  have  got  to  make  them 
about  half  mad  to  start  them  to  thinking,  and  if  you  cannot  start 
a  man  to  thinking  any  other  way,  I  believe  you  are  justified  some- 
times in  going  to  that  extremity.  So  I  also  grant  that  the  other 
fellow  has  the  right  1o  disagree  with  me.  I  like  the  man  .that  does 
not  always  agree  with  me,  the  man  that  can  present  his  side  of  the 
case  so  that  I  can  see  the  problem  in  a  different  light,  that  is  the 
man  I  like  to  meet,  that  is  the  man  I  want  to  become  acquainted 
with.  I  want  to  know  that  man,  because  he  is  the  man  that  helps 
me  to  broaden  out  and  see  the  other  side. 

And  with  regard  to  some  of  the  factors  we  have  to  deal  with,  as 
my  friend  Dorsett  has  suggested,  sometimes  there  has  been  a  little 
friction  in  some  of  the  counties  between  various  agricultural  in- 
terests and  I  am  with  him.  I  hope  the  day  has  come  when  those 
things  'can  be  remedied  and  are  going  to  be  remedied.  I  want  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  Extension  men  in  the  various  counties,  that  l 
found  them  a  splendid  bunch  of  fellows,  generally ;  right  here  m 
your  own  county  of  Clearfield,  you  know  that  my  friend  Kearney 
was  a  wonderful  help  in  our  Institute  here,  the  interest  he  took  m 
it  right  here  in  Clearfield  county,  and  he  did  a  whole  lot  last  year 
that  we  appreciated  most  highly,  and  if  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  before,  I  want  to  say  it 
now  A  man  like  that  is  worth  while.  And  here  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Sweareneen  down- in  Fayette  county,  he  found  the  same  thing  true 
in  his  county,  and  it  was  a  great  help  to  the  Institute  work  along 
that  line.  I  hope  the  day  is  at  hand  when  we  are  going  to  find  the 
same  condition  true  all  over.  - 

There  are  some  changes  that  might  be  made  m  the  Institute  work 
that  possibly  would  be  an  improvement,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say 
verv  much  about  that  in  these  meetings,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, too,  in  our  Institute  work,  that  sometimes  my  work  has  been 
criticised.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  and  I  dare  say  that  our  worthy 
Secretary,  the  past  vear,  received  some  criticism  of  my  work,  I  hope 
he  did,  at  least  people  were  not  always  satisfied  with  it ;  1  am  nor 
satisfied  with  it  myself,  for  that  matter,  and  I  know  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement.  . 

But  I  want  to  go  a  step  further,  I  want  to  say  this:  In  connec- 
tion with  the  work,  as  being  one  of  the  farm  advisers  of  the  State, 
it  has  given  me  an  insight  into  the  real  needs  of  the  farmer  and  the 
application  of  the  Institute  work  to  reach  his  problems,  as  I  never 
saw  it  before.  It  brought  me  in  direct  contact  with  the  real  prob- 
lem of  the  man  that  works  with  his  hands,  as  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  it  before,  and  to  see  his  needs 
and  what  is  needed  to  reach  him,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before.  We 
know  that  we  have  on  our  lands  in  the  State  today  a  good  many 
farmers  that  we  might  call  farmers  above  the  average,  the  exceptional 
farmer,  the  man  who  has  the  capital  and  the  ability  and  the  land 
and  everything  favorable  to  do  a  big  business  in  farming.  That  man 
has  a  reputation  in  his  community  and  over  the  State,  he  is  adver- 
tised in  the  farm  papers,  and  all  of  that,  and  that  is  the  man  some- 
times we  cater  to,  I  think,  a  little  too  much.  He  is  the  man  that 
really  does  not  need  the  help.  That  man,  my  friends,  out  on  that  little 
farm  that  has  his  own  problems  to  meet,  that  man  out  there  work- 
ing with  his  hands  and  his  family  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  make  for 
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himself  a  home,  often  under  adverse  conditions,  today  is  facing 
problems,  and  we  want  to  go  out  and  instruct  the  farmer  that  is  too 
far  removed  from  us  a  great  many  times.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  close  enough  to  him,  because  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  stood 
too  far  off  from  him.  I  think  I  have  learned  some  things  by  coming 
in  contact  with  that  man  in  a  way  that  I  never  knew  before,  and 
that  is  what  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  man  who  really  needs  our  service  most. 

During  the  past  year,  just  to  illustrate,  it  has  been  my  practice 
and  I  feel  I  am  accomplishing  more  in  that  way — I  went  down 
in  Snyder  county  a  while  ago,  and  when  I  got  there  the  man  said, 
"I  told  some  of  the  folks  around  here  that  you  were  coming  and 
they  said  they  would  like  to  meet  you  and  we  thought  we'd  all  get 
together  at  the  schoolhouse  and  have  a  little  meeting."  I  went  to 
the  schoolhouse  and  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  men  there,  half  of 
them  farmers,  and  he  began  to  talk.'  I  didn't  make  any  speech,  I 
never  do  when  I  can  avoid  it.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  seats  and 
began  to  talk,  and  it  was  not  long  until  everybody  there  was  talking 
and  we  kept  it  up  for  about  two  hours.  That  is  a  meeting  where  we 
get  the  real  thing;  there  was  no  formality,  but  I  dare  say  we  got 
more  of  the  real  problems  of  what  those  farmers  were  thinking 
about  that  we  ever  get  in  any  other  way,  because  I  had  a  chance 
to  get  the  point  of  view  they  had  and  put  my  work  and  what  I  had 
to  say  on  a  level  with  them,  and  when  you  can '  do  that  kind  of 
work,  you  are  doing  real  work,  you  are  getting  results  in  the  prob- 
lems you  have  to  meet,  and  a  whole  lot  of  Institute  work  I  think 
today  is  a  little  too  far  removed  from  those  men  that  you  have  got 
to  reach  in  that  way,  so  I  have  made  an  effort  along  those  lines  as 
best  I  could,  in  my  feeble  way,  to  get  nearer  to  the  problem  of  the 
man  who  has  a  problem  that  needs  to  be  discussed  and  needs  to 
have  help  along  these  lines,  and  so  I  have  departed,  in  a  measure, 
in  my  Institute  work,  as  those  who  have  worked  with  me  know,  to  a 
certain  extent,  during  the  last  year,  but  I  have  an  object  in  doing  it, 
and'  perhaps  some  thought  I  was  making  a  mistake,  and  maybe  I 
was,  but  you  know  the  great  problems  of  our  agriculture  today 
are  not  really  going  to  be  solved  by  going  out  and  telling  a  fellow 
he  ought  to  grow  more  crops  or  how  he  ought  to  grow  them;  you  are 
talking  at  the  man  too  many  times. 

The  real  problems  of  the  farm  today  are  problems  within  the 
heart  of  that  man,  they  are  heart  problems,  and  you  have  got  to 
get  under  his  vest,  you  have  got  to  reach  him  in  that  way  if  you 
are  going  to  reach  him  in  the  only  way  you  can  reach  him  and  be  of 
service  to  him,  and  the  man  that  can  do  it  has  got  to  know  those 
problems,  know  what  they  are,  and  apply  himself  to  getting  the 
results  or  getting  at  him  in  that  way.  Then  I  sometimes  think  that 
in  Institute  work  we  who  are  older  sometimes  fail  wonderfully  in 
our  duty  because  we  do  not  recognize  the  man  who  is  working  with 
us  to  the  extent  that  we  should.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  have  unin- 
tentionally been  a  hindrance  to  the  man  working  with  me,  doing 
his  best  work — unintentionally,  but  I  have  observed  afterwards  that 
I  had  been.  I  think  that  we  are  making  a  mistake  along  that  line 
sometimes,  and  possibly  a  whole  lot  of  us  along  that  line  could 
correct  ourselves  a  little  bit  in  that  direction  with  benefit. 

Then  again,  in  another  sense,  talking  about  the  problem  of  the 
farm  being  a  heart  problem,  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  little  illus- 
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tration  of  what  we  come  in  contact  with  particularly  m  working 
with  the  farmers  directly  in  the  advisory  work.  It  has  been  a  won- 
derful school,  a  wonderful  experience,  and  do  you  know  that  we  have 
seen,  I  daresay,  everyone  of  us,  surprising  things  in  unusual  places. 
Sometimes  a  man  gets  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the 
tragedv  of  life  as  it  is  enacted  out  on  the  farm.  Sometimes  he  comes 
in  closer  contact  with  it  than  he  might  imagine,  and  certainly  a 
man  that  is  open  to  impression  is  going  to  be  impressed  by  those 

A  while  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  man  on  his  farm  and  the  call 
was  rather  indefinite,  it  didn't  specify  particularly  what  was  wanted 
what  the  problem  was,  but  in  course  of  time  I  came  around  to  that 
man,  and  when  I  had  located  the  place  and  went  up  to  the  house, 
I  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  lady,  and  when  I  made  myself  known 
she  savs,  "Yes,  come  right  in;  father  has  been  very,  very  anxious  to 
see  you;"  and  I  went  in,  and  there,  upon  the  bed,  was  an  old  man. 
I  should  say  that  he  was  past  his  eightieth  year.     He  was  so 
feeble  that  he  could  not  help  himself  any  more,  could  speak  only  m  a 
whisper,  and  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  the  old  gentle- 
man whispered  to  me  to  sit  down,  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me, 
and  I  sat  down  beside  the  bed  of  the  old  man  while  he  told  me  his 
story  and  why  he  wanted  me  to  come,  and  he  said  he  had  been  m 
that  bed  a  long  time  and  supposed  he  would  never  get  out  again,  and 
he  told  me  the  storv  of  the  old  farm  that  he  went  on  years  ago,  and 
now  for  so  long  he" had  been  away  from  it,  and  he  got  to  wondering 
in  his  mind  how  things  were  going  on  at  that  farm,  he  being  away 
from  it  so  long,  and  he  said,  "I  would  like  for  you  to  go  out  and 
look  over  the  farm  and  come  back  and  tell  me  the  condition  m  which 
you  find  it "    I  went  out  and  spent  some  time  looking  over  the  old 
gentlemen's  farm  and  found  it  in  pretty  good  condition  m  pretty 
good  hands,  and  I  came  back  and  told  him  all  about  the  farm  and  1 
tried  to  answer  the  many  questions  he  asked,  and  after  it  was  all 
over,  he  seemed  wonderfully  well  satisfied. 

That  was  not  much  and  perhaps  I  did  not  accomplish  much,  but 
it  gave  me  an  insight,  aside  of  farm  life  I  had  never  thought  about 
before  and  do  you  know  today  that  I  have  a  wonderful  respect  tor 
that  man.   There  was  a  man  who  had  gone  on  that  land  years  ago, 
had  put  the  very  best  efforts  of  his  life  into  that  old  place  to  make 
it  a  good  farm,  and  succeeded  in  a  measure  and  had  made  a  good 
home  on  that  farm,  and  after  awhile  there  had  come  a  time  when, 
while  the  spirit  was  willing  the  flesh  was  weak ;  he  could  no  longer 
look  after  it,  and  yet,  going  down  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he 
wanted  to  know  the  condition  of  that  land,  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  it  in  good  hands,  and  do  you  know  that  today  there  is  a  prob- 
lem and  a  vital  problem  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  agriculture  of 
this  country,  and  we  can  never  have  a  great  agriculture  until  we  have 
got  great  men  behind  it,  until  we  have  men  back  of  it  that  have  got 
the  farm  in  their  hearts,  men  that  are  attached  to  the  land.  Today 
too  manv  of  our  farmers  are  detached,  in  a  measure,  from  the  land 
We  are  content  to  get  all  the  dollars  we  can  out  of  it  while  we  will 
and  move  off  and  leave  it  when  an  opportunity  comes  for  some- 
thing better;  and  so  there  are  problems  along  that  line  which  we 
need  to  think  about.  *      ,  .  ,.    .  ... 

Perhaps  I  am  taking  up  too  much  time  m  mentioning  this  par- 
ticular incident.    I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  telling  you  instances 
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along  these  lines,  that  have  set  me  thinking  along  the  lines  of  the 
more  fundamental  problems  of  agriculture,  more  than  I  thought  of 
before,  and  those  fundamental  problems  are  the  big  ones  that  lead 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  we  today  are  concerning  ourselves  a 
whole  lot  about,  and  we  have  got  to  go  to  the  fundamental  things 
along  those  lines  before  we  get  the  final  solution.  When  the  time 
comes  that  a  man  is  attached  to  the  land  only  because  he  seeks 
to  take  out  an  existence  on  the  soil  until  he  can  leave  it,  you  will 
never  build  up  an  agriculture  with  a  man  of  that  kind.  If  you  are 
going  to  throw  that  agriculture  into  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls 
that  come  after  while,  the  same  thing  will  attach  them  to  the  land 
and  bind  them  there  so  that  through  the  thick  and  thin  of  it  they  are 
going  to  stay  by  it,  so  today  in  Institute  work  we  have  got  to  look 
out  on  this  larger  field  and  have  men  of  ability  to  discuss  and 
come  in  contact  with  those  greater  agricultural  problems  today. 
The  Institute  worker  has  got  to  develop  and  go  out  along  those  lines, 
and  the  man  that  goes  out  today  must  carry  a  message  that  is  go- 
ing to  go  out  from  the  heart  of  the  man  whether  he  is  going  to  put 
it  in  fine  words  or  not. 

We  have  got  some  young  men  today  in  Pennsylvania  in  Institute 
work  that  have  only  been  well  started,  and  it  has  been  quite  a  study 
to  me  to  watch  those  young  men.  I  want  to  encourage  them.  Borne 
are  inclined  to  drop  out  because  they  don't  get  the  encouragement 
they  should,  but  I  have  watched  some  of  them  and  they  got  out  on 
the  platform  and  their  tongue  was  a  little  bit  twisted,  but  they  got 
the  message  out  and  some  of  them  in  Institute  work  had  gotten  the 
message  under  the  vests  of  some  of  the  farmers  better  than  some  of 
us  fellows  that  were  older  and  had  held  ourselves  afar  off  in  making 
great  speeches,  and  that  kind  of  work  needs  to  be  encouraged,  and 
the  man  who  goes  out  to  the  farm  today  must  know  the  heart  of 
the  farmer  if  he  is  going  to  succeed,  wherever  he  may  come  from, 
that  the  man  that  has  the  message  that  has  to  be  carried,  may  be 
able  to  deliver  it. 

Another  thing  along  that  line  is  this:    I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
the  farmer,  the  common  man  that  is  working  with  his  hands  on 
the  land  today,  too  many  times  is  like  the  man  that  gave  expression 
to  what  was  in  his  heart  way  down  there  that  had  been  expressed 
before ;  they  put  it  into  words  a  good  many  times,  that  particularity 
is  more  important  than  telling  him  how  to  do  something  that  he 
has  never  done  before.    Our  agricultural  papers  today  have  missed 
an  opportunity,  a  little  bit  along  that  line  in  giving  expression  to 
that  man  that  we  may  call  the  ordinary  famrer.    He  has  not  been 
understood.    He  is  asking  today  more  than  anything  else  to  be 
understood ;  and  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  express  himself. 
He  undertook  to  express  himself,  but  sometimes  he  failed  along 
that  line.   We  hear  a  whole  lot  of  the  fellow  that  is  a  wonderful  man 
way  up  in  agriculture,  but  we  do  not  hear  much  about  that  man 
and  there  is  no  outlet  to  hear  what  he  has  in  his  own  heart.  An 
Institute  man,  in  a  measure,  has  to  give  expression  to  that  verv 
thing  for  him,  and  when  we  come  to  that  point,  we  are  goino-  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  in  agriculture  that  have  not  been  sotved 
before.   These  are  things  a  little  out  of  the  ordinarv,  but  I  want  vou 
to  take  them  along  and  think  about  them. 

There  is  another  need  in  Institute  work,  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  filled  or  not,  but  we  do  need,  on  the  other  side,  the 
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farm  women's  side,  we  need  that  raie  woman  who  can  go  out  and 
touch  the  real  problems  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  on  the  farm,  and 
the  one  who  can  do  that  today  is  an  exceptionally  rare  person.  I 
have  met  a  few  that  can  do  it,  but  I  tell  you  there  is  a  wonderful 
field  along  that  line  for  development  yet  that  needs  to  be  developed. 
No  man,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  ever  grows  up  to  do  the  best  m  his 
life  that  does  not  go  out  and  have  the  inspiration  of  a  good  woman 
back  of  him  to  hold  up  his  bands  when  his  faith  is  weak  and  the  man 
that  goes  out  from  the  farm  to  succeed  with  all  his  trials  and 
difficulties,  to  achieve  the  very  best  of  success  and  do  the  best  that 
is  in  him,  has  got  to  have  that  support,  and  that  man  is  going  to  be 
reached  in  a  measure  through  the  woman  that  does  uphold  his 
hands  and  there  is  a  need  along  that  line,  there  is  an  opportunity 
along  that  line,  and  I  tell  you  it  takes  a  rare  character  to  go  out 
and  ao  that  work,  and  I  only  wish  we  had  more  Institutes  m  Penn- 
sylvania; they  are  worth  thinking  about  and  need  to  be  developed 
but  that  woman  has  got  to  be  one  who  has  lrved  the  problem-  I 
want  you  to  think  about  a  few  of  those  thrngs. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  eleven.  We  want  to 
hear  Mr.  McCallum,  but  we  do  feel  like  giving  the  members  of  the 
Istitnte  a  few  minutes,  and  if  there  are  any  members  of  the  Board 
that  hove  anvthing  to  snv.  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  just 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  might  mention  the  fact,  for  fear  I  may  torget 
it  and  it  might  not  be  mentioned,  I  have  heard  some  criticism  since 
I  came  here  from  some  of  our  section  leaders  and  Institute  workers, 
and  I  think  it  is  well  enough  to  mention  it  here  publicly,  perhaps 
it  mav  be  of  some  benefit  in  the  future,  and  it  was  along  this  line; 
it  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Institute  there  was  somewhat  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
lecturers  to  return  to  their  hotel  or  their  boaiding  houses  immedi- 
ately without  fa irl v  mixing  and  extending  courteous  treatment  to 
some' who  remained  who  were  desirous  of  asking  questions  relative 
to  some  of  the  subjects  they  discussed.  I  trust  that  our  Instrtute 
workers  will  meet  the  people  couiteously  and  mix  with  them  thor- 
oushlv  and  devote  some  time  at  least  to  lounging  about  the  grange 
hall  or  church  or  wherever  the  meeting  may  be  held,  in  order  that 
thev  may  give  a  few  interested  farmers,  as  there  are  in  every  audi- 
ence, an  opportunity  to  ask  some  questions  relative  to  the  topics 
they  discussed.  . 

That  may  seem  a  little  thing,  yet  that  matter  was  mentioned  to 
me  and  I  felt  that  I  should  mention  it  in  the  presence  not  only  of 
the  section  leaders  but  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture.  You  can 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I  hope  that  our  lecturers  will  not 
rush  awav  immediatelv  to  their  hotels  after  their  sessions  close, 
providing' there  seems  to  be  anv  interest  manifested  along  the  line 
of  the  topics  they  discuss,  and  that  we  will  not  have  anything  of 
that  kind  brought  to  our  attention  in  our  next  year's  Institute  work. 
We  hope  that  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  will  appropriate 
at  least  as  much  money  as  they  have  done  before.  The  question  was 
asked  Mr.  Patton  and  myself  and  some  others,  asked  by  members 
of  the  Appropriation  Commit! ee.  how  much  we  require,  and  in  case 
we  do  not  get  what  we  are  asking  for  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
will  get  as  much  as  we  got  two  years  ago.    Now,  if  there  are  any 
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members  of  the  State  Board,  Col.  Woodward  or  any  other  members 
who  have  anything  to  say,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  very 
briefly,  not  longer  than  5  minutes  each. 

ME.  McGOWAN:  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  our  bill 
that  we  approved  yesterday.  Among  the  various  bills  we  considered, 
we  believe  that  the  amendment  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Bill  is  the  one  which  this  Board  would  like  to  see  passed.  Of  course 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  but  I  ask  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  in  their  various  counties 
to  urge  upon  their  members  the  necessity  of  supporting  this  one 
particular  bill,  No.  1807.  If  you  keep  that  number  in  your  mind,  it 
will  aid  you  a  great  deal  in  writing  to  your  members.  Now  there  is 
a  necessity  for  prompt  action.  Understand  there  are  only  a  few 
days  remaining  until  the  session  will  close,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  write  immediately.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  only  agricultural 
bill  that  has  any  hope  of  being  passed,  and  I  believe  that  with  our 
active  support  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  it.  I  understand  that 
the  Governor  has  already  said  that  he  will  sign  the  bill,  while  there 
are  others  that  he  does  not  approve  so  well. 

While  I  am  upon  my  feet,  I  just  want  to  add  a  word,  that  I  may 
keep  inside  the  limit  of  5  minutes,  and  that  is  that  Brother  Dorsett 
struck  a  keynote  when  he  said  that  what  this  nation,  this  State  of 
ours,  was  after,  is  bread.  We  must  work  in  the  trenches  of  agricul- 
ture; we  must  be  patriots  along  that  line.  I  think  that  the  time  is 
here  when  we  must  remove  the  spirit  of  friction  and  of  jealousy 
among  the  various  lines  of  agricultural  work  in  our  State.  There 
is  a  place  for  the  State  College;  there  is  a  place  for  our  experimental 
station;  there  is  a  place  for  the  farm  bureau;  there  is  a  distinctive 
place  for  the  old  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  my 
brother  was  a  hardware  salesman;  finally  he  concluded  to  go  into 
business  for  himself — this  is  by  way  of  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
My  father  said  to  his  employer,  "Joseph,  you  will  have  opposition, 
my  son  will  start  into  business."  "Well,"  said  he,  "John,  there  is 
room  for  us  all."  Now  there  is  room  for  all  these  various  agencies. 
I  believe  if  you  throw  away  the  spirit  of  friction  and  of  jealousy,  we 
can  all  work  in  harmony  and  we  can  all  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

Now  I  understand  that  in  some  counties  there  is  friction  between 
the  farm  bureaus  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board,  and  Farmers 
Institutes.  I  will  give  you  my  illustration  as  to  how  it  works  out  in 
Berks  county,  in  that  Dutch  county,  which  you  will  discover  by 
my  language  that  I  am  a  great  Dutchman.  We  have  a  farm  bureau 
there  and  there  is  splendid  co-operation  between  that  farm  agent 
and  myself,  in  this  way.  When  I  arrange  for  our  Institutes,  I  see 
him  personally  or  communicate  with  him  and  he  furnishes  an  auto- 
mobile and  we  make  our  preliminary  trip  together.  I  bear  his  ex- 
penses for  the  time;  he  charges  nothing  for  his  automobile.  I  see  to 
it  subsequently  that  he  is  placed  upon  the  program  for  a  short  ad- 
dress. I  also  see  to  it,  beforehand,  that  he  does  not  occupy  too 
much  time  and  take  it  off  of  our  regular  lecturers  and  in  this  way, 
with  the  proper  co-operation  there  can  be  splendid  harmony  be- 
tween the  farm  agents  and  the  Bureau  of  Institutes  in  the  conduct 
of  our  Farmers'  Institutes.    Now  I  mention  on  this  fact  so  that  we 
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can  remove  all  jealousy  and  work  in  harmony  for  the  accomplishment 
of  greater  agriculture. 

MR.  GEORGE:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  along  the  line  of 
production  and  the  raising  of  more  foodstuffs,  as  some  of  our  friends 
have  been  speaking  of,  and  as  I  see  it  now,  and  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  as  probablv  no  other  member  of  the  convention  has  seen 
it.  As  there  are  other  industries  that  are  making  more  money,  that 
is  what  we  all  seem  to  be  after  now,  all  the  dollars,  and  there  are 
some  other  industries  that  there  is  more  money  in  than  there  is 
in  agriculture.  Right  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  there  is  now 
and  always  has  been  quite  an  amount  of  coal,  and  while  it  has  been 
mined  for  the  past  several  years  and  the  mines  have  been  in  great 
operation,  still  it  is  decreasing  the  amount  of  production  because 
they  are  taking  some  of  the  best  farms  and  it  is  increasing  the 
amount  of  consumers  and  bringing  in  a  great  many  more  mouths  to 
be  fed.  Just  within  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  three  farms 
right  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  sold,  three  good  farms  that 
have  been  producing  quite  a  good  deal  of  foodstuffs.  These  farms 
have  been  sold  to  the  coal  companies,  and  that  will  take  away  more 
of  our  producers  and  bring  in  a  great  many  more  consumers. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  anything,  because  the  parties  are 
to  visit  me  tomorrow,  to  try  to  buy  my  own  place,  but  I  say  we 
need  to  do  something,  something  that  will  encourage  the  farmers, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make  at  this  particular  time  and  on  this 
time  and  on  this  particular  occasion  is  this,  the  mining  operations 
that  are  to  be  conducted  now  in  this  coal  land  that  is  being  sold  now, 
are  on  a  different  scale,  a  different  line,  from  any  of  the  other  opera- 
tions that  have  been  carried  on.  Usually  the  coal  has  been  under- 
mined and  the  top  of  the  ground  is  still  worth  something  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  but  these  men  that  are  coming  in  now  are  going  to  do 
what  they  call  stripping  the  coal,  they  are  going  to  take  away  the 
top  of  the  ground  and  get  the  coal  from  that  part  without  under- 
mining That  is  not  onl'v  selling  these  farms  and  stopping  the  pro- 
duction for  a  time,  but 'it  will  everlastingly  stop  it,  because  they 
are  taking  that  soil  from  the  top  and  they  are  putting  it  m  the 
hollows  on  another  part  of  the  ground,  so  that  our  farms  will  never 
be  worth  anvthing,  it  will  take  away  always  the  productiveness  of 
that  country  and  of  our  immediate  neighborhood.  I  say  there  are 
three  farms  immediately— now  one  of  them  extends  the  whole  length, 
adjoining  my  farm,  and  there  are  others  that  are  likely  to  be  sold 
verv  soon.  . 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  up  against  today 
in  the  matter  of  food  production  and  furnishing  the  food  for  tnose 
who  need  it.  What  can  be  done  to  make  us  more  interested  m  the 
subject  of  agriculture  is  the  great  question  today. 

A  Member:  I  represent  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  as  I  suppose  you  all  know,  and  I  attended 
this  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  information  and  instruc- 
tion, and  I,  as  one  of  the  County  Chairmen,  expected  that  the  chair- 
men would'  get  a  good  scolding  about  something  that  they  had  neg- 
lected to  do  or  some  suggestions  about  something  they  should  have 
done.    And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  re- 
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ceive  anything  of  that  kind  that  may  be  suggested  by  the  conven- 
tion. Now,  in  our  county,  I  can  say  that  we,  as  far  as  the  speakers 
are  concerned  who  have  been  sent  there,  that  they  have  been  an  in- 
teresting, earnest  set  of  workers  and  they  have  all  done  their  duty 
and  I  could  not  say  a  word  about  one  of  them  even  trying  to  shirk 
their  duty.  And  in  the  matter  suggested  by  the  Chairman,  about 
their  waiting  to  see  the  people  and  answer  the  questions  after  the 
meeting,  I  thought  they  were  too  indulgent  in  that  matter,  if  that 
were  possible,  and  that  I  perhaps  was  anxious  to  have  them  hurry 
back  home.  But  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  convention,  I  think  that 
we  have  received  instructions  that  will  be  beneficial  to  us.  I  know 
that  we  have  received  instructions  that  we  can  take  home  with  us 
and  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  on  our  farms  and  our  homes  and  at 
our  firesides,  and  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  instructors, 
although  they  have  not  criticised  us  and  I  would  not  criticise  them, 
but  I  would  say,  as  they  go  up  and  down  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  should  see  and  im- 
press upon  the  boys  and  girls  and  young  people  of  the  State  the 
great  importance  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  because  we  see 
now  that  the  world  has  come  to  recognize  that  agriculture  is  the 
great  basis  of  everything  after  all,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try is  based  upon  our  agriculture,  and  we  see  in  this  hour  of  distress, 
what  the  people  want,  what  the  nation  wants  and  what  the  President 
wants,  whose  hands  Ave  should  uphold,  everyone  of  us,  in  this  great 
struggle  that  is  before  us,  and  that  the  crops  should  be  increased  and 
that  agriculture  is  the  great  basis  of  everything. 

Now  I  would  not  waste  these  five  minutes  and  I  have  about  used  up 
my  time,  to  say  anything  more,  only  to  say  that  I  am  real  glad  that 
I  have  been  at  this  convention  and  I  have  heard  so  much  of  interest 
and  so  much  that  is  beneficial,  but  the  best  thing  of  all,  it  seems 
1o  me,  that  I  hear  and  know  today  is  the  fact  that  these  people,  this 
agricultural  interest  of  Pennsylvania  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  will  do  their  whole  part  in  this  great  struggle  that  we  are 
in  today.  That  is  a  fine  thing  to  know.  Men  and  women  all  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  because,  as  I  look  around  me  today,  including 
myself,  I  find  those  that  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  that  can- 
not go  out  into  the  front  and  cannot  take  the  places  where  the  boys 
go,  but  they  can  do  their  part  in  raising  the  provisions,  raising  the 
crops  and  raising  something  to  feed  this  vast  army  of  men. 

A  sadness  comes  over  us  as  we  think  of  the  fact  that  our  young 
men  of  the  country  have  to  go  out  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
dangers  of  life.  Why,  as  was  said  by  the  gentleman,  our  very  free 
institutions  are  at  stake,  we  may  have  to  defend  those  things  that 
have  been  fought  over  before,  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  stand  behind  it,  and  it  will,  I  know  it  will,  and 
there  will  be  no  other  sentiment  amongst  the  people  and  I  see  that 
sentiment  manifested  here  today  in  this  convention  since  I  have 
been  here.  The  worthy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  worthy 
assistant  are  doing  everything  to  carry  out  these  ideas  and  see  that 
Pennsylvania  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  anything  along  that 
line.  As  these  boys  go  out,  we  must  do  something  at  home  to  feed 
them,  for  this  great  freedom  we  have  been  boasting  about  and  we 
love  so  much,  Ave  have  got  to  protect  it,  and  we  can  do  our  part  at 
home  while  the  boys  go  out  to  the  front,  so  I  say,  before  I  take  my 
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seat  that  I  am  glad  to  have  been  here  because  we  might  all  think 
freedom  might  be  endangered,  as  suggested,  and  before  this  trouble 
is  over,  we  might  all  have  to  say,  as  did  the  Centurion  captain  to 
Paul,  "With  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom."  (Applause). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  that  now  probably  we  will  close  this 
discussion  and  hear  one  of  the  afternoon  speakers  before  the  noon 
hour,  as  I  said  before.  I  hope  you  will  a  1  remain  and  hear  Mr.  Mc- 
Callum. I  am  sure  most  of  you  know  the  next  speaker  who  will 
address  you  on  this  interesting  subject,  "Essentials  for  Success  with 
Potatoes  "  I  can  testify  to  his  ability  to  grow  them,  having  witnessed 
some  crops  he  grew  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  State  Institution  at 
Wernersville.  You  all,  I  know,  are  familiar  with  our  honest,  trust- 
worthy, reliable  Scotchman,  Mr.  McCallum,  who  will  now  address 
you. 

Mr.  McCallum  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 


ESSENTIALS  FOR  SUCCESS  WITH  POTATOES. 


By  M.  H.  McCALLUM,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


I  am  certainly  glad  to  come  before  you  to  talk  on  the  subject  that 
is  of  such  great  interest  to  me.    We  have  been  feasting  upon  such 
good  things  of  late,  last  evening  and  all  the  forenoon  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  dish  of  potatoes  is  going  to  be  of  any  interest 
to  vou  now  or  not.  However,  it  is  a  crop  that  is  of  great  importance 
today.    It  is  a  crop,  too,  that  I  am  very  fond  of  growing  There 
are  many  crops  I  have  been  growing  in  my  lifetime  and  there  are 
some  I  like  to  grow  more  than  others,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the 
potato  is  one  of  the  crops  I  do  love  to  grow.   The  importance  of  this 
crop  today  is  unusual,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
greater  importance  attached  to  the  greater  yield  m  our  State  than 
there  really  is,  because  we  are  not  living  up  to  the  advantages  that 
we  reallv  should,  in  producing  greater  crops  of  potatoes  m  Pennsyl- 
vania.   We  realize  that  we  are  only  producing  about  one-half  per 
acre  that  they  are  producing  in  Germany.   And  we  realize,  too,  that 
it  is  this  crop  that  has  been  the  great  mainstay  with  Germany  m 
this  critical  period;  and  I  believe  that  we  in  our  country,  m  the 
course  of  time,  will  see  the  greater  importance  of  growing  the  potato 
more  than  we  have  in  the  past.    Germany  has  been  growing  it  tor 
many  purposes  aside  from  eating.    They  have  been  growing  it  to 
produce  starch,  to  produce  alcohol,  and  they  are  eating,  to  every  one 
bushel  that  each  one  of  us  eats  in  our  country,  they  are  eating  ^ 
bushels    Evidently  when  we  think  of  the  potatoes  we  use  ourselves, 
they  must  be  living  largely  upon  potatoes.   It  makes  me  think  of  the 
man  who  was  reading  to  his  wife  of  a  man  out  in  Ohio.   He  was  tell- 
ing his  wife  that  there  was  a  man  out  there  he  had  just  been  reading 
about  that  was  living  on  onions  .alone.    "Well,"  said  his  wife,  If 
he  lives  on  nothing  but  onions,  he  ought  to  live  alone.  (Laughter). 
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And  so  we  realize  that  they  are  using  a  great  many  potatoes  more 
per  man  than  we  are,  and  that  aside  from  that,  they  are  using  them 
as  stock  feed  and  in  the  way  that  I  have  already  indicated.  Why 
they  should  raise  such  a  greater  percentage  than  we  do  per  acre  is  not 
wholly  because  they  have  a  better  climate  than  we,  but  because 
they  have  looked  into  the  nature  of  that  plant,  they  have  learned  to 
realize  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and  that  is  what  we  should  come  to 
more  today. 

When  we  think  and  speak  of  raising  better  crops  in  other  lines, 
farm  crops,  when  we  say  that  we  have  increased,  for  instance,  our 
oat  crop  from  the  ordinary  crop  of  say  40  bushels,  and  have  in- 
creased it  25  bushels  more,  we  have  done  something  wonderful,  have 
we  not?  If  we  raise,  say,  30  bushels  or  20  bushels  of  wheat  and  in- 
creased that  yield  of  wheat  25  bushels  more,  we  have  done  something 
remarkable  again.  If  we  have  been  accustomed  to  growing,  say,  75 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  we  have  increased  that  yield  25  bushels 
more  and  are  raising  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  have  again  ac- 
complished something  that  is  worth  speaking  about.  But  when  we 
come  to  tbe  potato  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  growing  say  100 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  increase  that  by  25  bushels,  it  means  very 
little.  But  when  we  grow,  say  200  and  300  and  even  400  bushels 
to  the  acre,  then  we  are  doing  something  that  is  worth  while,  and 
that  is  just  exactly  what  we  can  do  if  we  will  only  learn  to  know 
the  nature  of  this  plant,  learn  to  know  of  its  likes  and  its  dislikes. 

I  just  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  like  to 
grow  the  crop  is  because  it  is  so  flexible,  because  you  can  fashion  it. 
It  is  a  sensitive  crop,  I  almost  said  a  sensible  crop,  because  it  will 
just  do  as  you  say,  providing  you  do  your  little  part  as  well.  There 
is  no  crop  that  we  grow,  it  seems  to  me,  that  will  respond  to  fore- 
thought and  proper  care  and  to  proper  culture,  than  will  the  potato, 
and  that  is  why  I  like  to  grow  it.  I  have  had  failures  along  the  line. 
I  have  been  down  on  my  knees  many  a  time  to  know  why  there  were 
certain  conditions  and  certain  causes  of  failure,  but  when  we  learn 
those  little  things  that  we  know  that  will  mean  the  increasing  of  the 
crop,  why,  it  is  going  to  respond,  it  is  going  to  do  as  we  say,  if  we 
do  our  little  part. 

Now  then  the  topic  calls  for  the  essentials  of  sources  in  the  grow- 
ing of  the  potato,  and  before  I  dwell  upon  any  one  of  those  essen- 
tials, it  is  a  large  field  to  cover,  but  we  are  going  to  take  hold  of 
some  of  the  outcroppings  that  are  most  important.  But  before  I  come 
to  those  portions,  I  want  to  just  throw  out  one  suggestion  that  has 
come  home  to  me  in  my  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  and  in  those 
few  years  I  want  to  say  that  I've  grown  from  75,000  to  80,000  bushels 
in  the  last  8  years,  and  I  have  sort  of  been  drifting  along  with  this 
potato  crop  in  the  first  place,  because  I  had  to  grow  it.  I  had  a 
large  family  to  feed  upon  the  State  farm  and  I  was  obliged  to  grow 
it,  but  you  know  there  is  one  thing  that  came  home  to  me  while 
I  had  charge  of  that  State  farm  for  10  years  that  perhaps  otherwise 
would  not  have  come  home  to  me  in  the  way  it  did.  I  felt  within 
those  10  years  that  in  those  ten  years  there  were  two  years  I  felt  that 
I  positively  would  not  have  grown  potatoes  had  I  been  growing  them 
in  a  commercial  way,  because,  just  as  you  have  felt  already,  those  of 
you  who  have  grown  potatoes,  you  have  come  to  periods  perhaps  in 
years  that  you  just  felt  within  yous  system  and  bones  that  the  next 
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rear  would  not  be  a  good  paying  year  and  you  just  simply  felt 
that  you  did  not  want  to  plant  them  and  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  potato  crop,  it  was  a  failure  perhaps  the  last  year, 
and  you  just  felt  that  you  would  not  want  to  grow  them  again.  But 
new  "you  know  that  is  just  the  way  it  came  home  to  me,  and  I  just 
felt  that  had  I  been  intending  to  grow  them  commercially,  I  would 
not  think  of  doing  it.  Do  you  know  that  those  two  years  when  T 
felt  exactly  that  way,  those  two  years  turned  out  to  be  the  very 
best  paving  years  of  the  entire  ten,  and  so,  unless  you  can  look  into 
the  future  better  than  I  can,  why  I  say  stay  right  with  the  potato 
crop,  if  vou  have  once  detei  mined  to  grow  it,  stay  right  with  it, 
and  that  "is  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  this  morning. 

The  man  who  once  determines  to  grow  potatoes  should  not  do  so 
until  he  determines  to  stay  right  with  the  business,  because  it  is 
the  man  who  determines  to  do  this  and  stays  right  with  the  business, 
is  the  man  who  is  going  to  make  it  a  success,  while  the  man  who 
grows  them  from  year  to  year,  just  when  he  pleases,  is  going  to  be  no 
doubt  a  failure,  because  the  man  who  stays  with  the  business  is  go- 
ing to  make  it  a  success,  because  he  is  going,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  the  proper  implements,  the  proper  machinery,  to  take  care  of 
the  crop.  He  is  going  to  have  a  certain  acreage,  he  is  going  to  have 
the  digger,  he  is  going  to  have  the  planter,  he  is  going  to  have  a 
certain  acreage  that  will  warrant  those  implements,  and  he  is 
going  to  have  the  sprayer.  Then  again,  instead  of  his  hunting  for  a 
place  to  sell  his  product,  they  are  going  to  come  to  him,  and  that  man, 
when  he  has  that  trade,  is  going  to  look  for  the  best  potato,  the  best 
quality  of  potato,  he  is  going  to  look  for  the  best  potato  that  will 
give  him  not  only  the  best  quality,  but  will  give  him  likewise  the  best 
yield.  Let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  one  of  the  features  that  goes  a  long 
way  to  making  it  a  success  in  the  growing  of  the  tuber. 

Then  again,  the  man  who  stays  with  the  business  is  going  to  look 
ahead.  There  are  many  things  that  we  cannot  do  in  the  growing  of 
the  potato  just  once,  and  we  will  have  to  look  ahead  and  get  into 
that  seed  bed  that  life-giving  substance,  organic  matter,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  that  we  get  that  soil  filled  with  this. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  potato  as  something  of  life.  Perhaps  it  has 
not  appealed  to  you  just  in  that  way,  that  it  is  something  of  life 
work  which  we  have  to  deal  all  the  way  along.  As  we  take  that 
tuber  from  the  seed  bed  and  care  for  it  over  the  entire  season,  and 
see  that  it  does  not  only  chill,  but  that  it  does  not  heat,  and  take  care 
of  that  tuber  and  put  it  into  a  soil,  we  want  to  feel  that  it  is  some- 
thing of  life  because  we  are  putting  it  into  a  seed  bed  that  is  sup- 
plied with  organic  matter  that  will  make  it  its  home,  and  we  are  going 
to  look  ahead.  When  we  have  that  feeling  toward  the  potato,  that 
it  is  something  of  life  that  you  just  have  to  keep  your  mind  on  it 
wherever  it  is  and  watch  over  it  ait  all  times,  it  is  going  to  come  home 
to  you  in  a  way  that  is  going  to  be  worth  while. 

Those  of  you  who  have  grown  potatoes  will  agree  with  me  when  you 
think  of  your  experience  in  the  past.  You  have  gone  along  in  a  sea- 
son and  have  seen  that  potato  grow  splendidly  and  your  heart  simply 
rejoices  in  the  seeing  of  a  crop  growing,  and  as  you  go  out  there  you 
see  brighter  prospects.  But  along  comes  that  critical  period  when 
the  dry  season  comes  on,  and  then  you  begin  to  see  the  crop  going 
backwards,  and  then  friends  is  when  our  spirits  begin  to  fall. 
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Now  that  is  the  wrong  time  for  us  to  begin  to  feel  badly  about  it, 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  man  who  has  potato  growing  at  heart, 
who  thinks  of  that  potato  as  something  of  life,  and  who  is  growing 
potatoes  from  year  to  year,  will  look  ahead  and  he  is  going  to  select 
a  rotation  that  will  give  him  that  organic  matter,  that  will  give  him 
that  life-giving  substance  that  will  supply  the  moisture  that,  when 
he  supplies  the  plant  food,  will  give  that  plant  food  to  the  soil  through 
the  moisture,  that  will  avoid,  in  that  critical  period,  that  fallen  spirit 
that  will  naturally  come  to  the  man  who  does  not  look  ahead. 

And  so  the  importance  of  staying  right  with  the  business,  I  feel  I 
cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongely  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
grow  potatoes.  Now  then,  coming  to  some  of  the  cropping  that  I 
shall  consider  and  which  are  very  important  in  the  growing  of  the 
potato  successfully ;  I  said,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  potato  crop  is 
a  sensitive  crop.  It  is  a  crop  that  responds;  but  we  must  do  our 
part  as  well,  and  one  of  the  parts  that  we  must  do  is  to  make  for  that 
thing  of  life,  a  proper  environment,  a  proper  seed  bed,  and  the  most 
necessary  thing  in  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  organic  matter.  Now  per- 
haps you  do  not  like  to  hear  organic  matter  mentioned,  because  we 
hear  so  much  of  it,  but  I  have  got  to  mention  it,  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  of  all  importance  in  the  potato  field.  We  cannot  do 
without  it,  it  seems  so  much  to  me,  and  the  more  I  grow  potatoes,  the 
more  necessary  I  feel  it  is  that  we  have  to  look  to  that  thing,  and 
the  man  who  stays  right  with  it  is  going  to  set  into  that  seed  bed 
all  the  organic  matter  he  possibly  can  get.  When  it  comes  to  that 
critical  period  in  the  dry  season,  he  is  gi sing  to  have  the  moisture 
supplied  there  through  ihat  organic  matter  retained  there  for  that 
critical  period.  That  will  supply  the  moisture  that  otherwise,  if  he 
does  not  look  into  it.  lie  will  not  have.  Then  again,  when  we  supply 
the  elements  of  plant  food,  ihat  root  system  can  go  out  into  any  and 
every  direction  in  search  of  the  plant  food,  you  are  going  to  have  the 
moisture  there  to  take  care  of  it,  and  when  you  have  it  full  of  or- 
ganic matter,  you  are  going  to  have  that  moisture  and  the  plant  is 
going  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  that  plant  food;  and  so  T  feel  satis- 
fied that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  look  to  in  the  grow- 
ing of  the  tuber,  organic  matter  and  a  deep  seed  bed,  and  then  that 
deep  seed  bed  filled  with  organic  matter. 

This  never  came  home  to  me  so  stiikingly  as  years  ago  when  T 
went  into  a  potato-growinc  district  where  they  grow  pofatoes  at 
the  rate  of  300  and  even  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  just  about  as  easy 
as  it  is  to  fall  off  a  log.  What  did  I  find  in  that  distiict?  And  by 
the  way,  I  just  got  a  letter  from  that  country,  that  part,  last  fall, 
from  a  gentleman  who  told  me  that  the  king  potato  grower  of  that 
country  had  raised  95  acres  that  year,  last  year  it  was,  and  his  yield 
per  acre  was  over  400  bushels,  only  about  25  miles  away  from  where 
I  had  been  and  where  I  was  so  influenced  by  what  I  saw  and  what  I 
feel  today  was  a  good  thing.  And  what  did  I  see  there,  friends?  I 
saw  there  a  depth  of  seed  bed  and  a  seed  bed  just  brim  full  of  what 
we  call  humus  or  organic  matter,  a  soil  that  was  loose  and  friable,  a 
soil  that  you  could  put  your  hand  down  in  there  almost  as  far  as 
you  please,  and  when  I  saw  those  potato  stalks  pulled  up  and  the 
yield  there,  and  the  root  system  that  had  developed,  never  did  it  oc- 
cur to  me  that  such  a  root  system  would  develop  on  a  potato  plant 
until  I  saw  them  there.    Little  fibrous  roots  had  gone  out  into  any 
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and  every  direction,  great  clumps  of  them,  in  search  of  moisture  and 
plant  food,  and  theu  it  came  home  to  me  that  the  depth  of  seed  bed, 
organic  matter,  the  looseness  and  fibrous  condition  of  the  soil,  meant 
a  whole  lot  and  1  did  not  hesitate  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  could 
grow  the  potatoes  theie  that  they  are  growing,  and  then  I  thought  of 
our  conditions  down  there  in  Berks  couniy  where  we  grow,  say,  one 
or  two  and  sometimes  perhaps  two  and  a  half  hundred  per  acre  where 
we  grow,  when  we  plow,  say  just  a  few  inches,  five  or  six  or  perhaps 
at  the  most  seven  inches,  and  then  keep  up  a  couple  of  inches  of  dust 
mulch  and  expect  within  those  couple  of  inches  of  soil  to  develop  a 
large  vield  of  potatoes,  and  1  thought  how  foo'.ish  it  was.  - 

And  so,  after  that,  my  aim  was  to  deepen  the  seed  bed,  get  more 
organic  matter  into  that  seed  bed,  and  I  just  tell  you  what,  I  have  had 
returns  from  it  on  the  State  farm,  the  first  field  that  I  began  with 
that  yiear  in  growing  the  potatoes,  1  ended  with  that  same  field  ten 
years  after.  1  had  been  growing  alfalfa  in  that  field,  and  every  time 
I  plowed  it,  I  didn't  leave  it  stand  longer  than  three  years,  and  every 
time  I  plowed  it,  I  deepened  that  seed  bed  and  got  into  that  field 
there  lots  of  organic  matter,  and  I  want  to  bring  home  to  you  this 
one  little  expeiience;  when  I  left  that  State  farm  I  said  that  was  the 
last  field  that  I  had  potatoes  upon,  35  acres,  and  that  same  year  I  had 
a  field„on  another  farm  that  I  had  charge  of  and  which  I  have  charge 
of  now;  I  had  10  acres,  and  I  want  to  say  to  begin  with,  that  had  I 
been  given  the  preference  as  to  my  judgment  as  to  the  best  yield 
previous  to  my  taking  hold  of  either  place,  either  field,  I  would  have 
given  the  preference  to  the  10  acre  plot,  but  do  you  know  that  after 
planting  those  35  acres  and  the  10  acres  just  exactly  alike,  thatis, 
putting  in  the  same  potatoes  and  the  same  kind  of  potatoes,  coming 
from  the  same  bin,  using  the  same  kind   of   feitilizer,   the  same 
quantity,  planting  them  the  same  days,  taking  care  of  them  exactly  in 
the  same  way  and  in  every  particular  doing  the  work  exactly  the 
same,  yet  when  it  came  to  harvest  time,  what  did  I  have?   I  had  50 
bushels  of  potatoes  more,  as  an  average  per  acre,  upon  the  35  acres 
than  I  had  upon  the  10  acres.    Why?    It  was  because  there  is1  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  that  seed  bed.    I  had  deepened  that  seed  bed  every  time  T 
plowed  a  little  ways,  and  gotten  into  that  seed  bed  lots  of  vegetable 
matter  which  was  then  humus,  and  it  paid  me,  and  so,  friends,  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  man  who 
grows  potatoes  should  look  forward  to  and  get  into  his  soil,  get  a 
deeper  soil  and  get  into  that  seed  bed,  that  life-giving  substance,  or- 
ganic matter. 

Now,  another  very  important  thing  to  look  at  in  the  growing  of  the 
tuber  successfully  is  the  feeding  of  that  crop  properly.  I  said  let  us 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  something  of  life.  Its  environment  means  a 
whole  lot,  just  as  we  care  for  that  dairy  cow,  make  her  surroundings 
congenial,  give  her  proper  feed — balanced  rations,  if  you  will  call  it 
so.  So  with  the  potato ;  and  upon  one  farm,  friends,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  one  feed  as  a  balanced  ration,  and  upon  another  field 
still  another  feed,  and  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you,  wh^e  I  feel  that  I 
know  just  about  how  to  feed  my  potato  crop  upon  my  fields,  I  would 
not  want  to  give  a  prescription  here  of  how  to  feed  your  potato  crop 
upon  your  field,  because  your  fields  may  have  come  down  from  a 
virgin  state  under  different  management,  under  different  cropping, 
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and  naturally  be  depleted  in  one  element,  while  in  my  instance  it 
may  be  depleted  in  another.  But  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you -is 
that  the  potato  crop  is  one  of  the  crops  that  is  sensitive  along  this 
line.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that  I  have  grown  that  responds 
more  admirably  to  the  feeding  of  the  crop  with  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer than  does  the  potato.  It  is  a  plant  that  wants  its  food  in  an 
easily  available  form,  and  it  wants  that  plant  food  that  it  needs  sup- 
plied abundantly,  and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  crops  that  will  pay 
more  than  any  other  crop  to  have  plant  food  supplied  abundantly. 
And  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  it,  because  the  crops  that  follow  will 
tell  the  take  of  having  taken  care  of  the  crop,  the  potato  crop,  in  the 
right  way  too.  I  like  to  see  the  crops  follow  the  potato.  Just  this 
spring  I  had  some  gentlemen  with  me  and  I  showed  them  a  wheat 
field  when  I  had  had  potatoes  and  a  wheat  field  where  I  had  had  oats, 
and  I  said,  "Just  look  at  that  field;"  and  I  asked  them,  "What's  the 
matter  with  it?"  "Well,"  they  said,  "it  looks  as  though  you  had 
something  in  that  field  that  had  given  it  some  fertility ;"  And  so  we 
are  not  losing  even  though  we  feed  the  crops  of  potatoes  properly. 

But  now  the  kind  of  feed  I  am  not  going  to  indicate  to  you,  but 
the  very  best  thing  I  can  tell  you  in  the  growing  and  feeding  of  the 
potato  successfully  is,  for  one  thing  that  you  must  do,  and  thai:  is  to 
find  out  what  you  need.  It  may  be  just  one  element,  it  may  be  two 
elements,  it  may  be  three,  I  don't  know,  but  if  it  is  the  third  one,  say 
potash,  why  I  can't  help  you  out.  If  you  feel  it  is  necessary,  that 
your  crop  of  potatoes  needs  potash,  the  very  best  thing  that  I  can 
tell  you  is  to  do  as  Bob  Seeds  used  to  tell  you  years  ago,  and  per- 
haps does  yet,  grow  some  member  of  the  turnip  family,  the  round 
turnip,  and  best  of  all  the  cow-horn  turnip;  that  is  a  plant  that  will 
go  down  into  the  sub-soil  and  get  the  potash  largely  from  that 
source  and  feeds  lavishly  upon  that  plant  food,  and  it  will  develop 
it,  gather  it,  not  take  it  from  the  air  but  it  will  get  it  out  of  the  sub- 
soil and  put  it  in  an  easily  available  form,  and  the  potash  that  a  good 
crop  of  turnips  will  bring  to  your  soil  in  an  easily  available  form 
will  be  equal  to  all  the  potash  you  care  to  put  upon  your  farm — if 
you  can  get  the  seed,  I  understand  it  is  hard  to  get  the  seed,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  best  wavs  I  know  of  to  get  potash  and  the  cheapest  way 
today.  Perhaps  you  need  nitrogen,  I  don't  know,  try  it  out,  test  it 
out,  but  I  have  found  that  in  many  instances  upon  the  State  farm 
and  the  farms  that  I  have  now  in  charge.  I  find  that  phosphorus  is 
the  lacking  element  and  that  is  the  element  that  it  pays  me  to  apply 
— and  nitrogen  to  a  small  extent. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  me  in  my  farm 
operations  to  see  how  we  can,  by  just  applying  one  element  or  a 
combination  of  two  elements,  can  influence  that  growing  crop  in 
connection  with  Nature  and  Nature's  ways.  Do  you  know  that  those 
10  years  I  had  an  experiment  plot  out  in  the  potato  field  every  year 
where  I  had  1-20  of  an  acre,  perhaps  12  to  15  times  the  working 'out- 
lay, just  those  things,  and  you  know  it  was  just  as  interesting  to  me, 
more  interesting  to  go  to  those  plots  through  the  growing  season 
rather  than  go  to  my  meals,  after  a  rain.  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
out  there  to  see  how  they  were  growing  and  see  how,  by  our  own  ef- 
forts^ we  could,  by  the  application  of  one  element  or  two  or  a  com- 
bination increase  and  see,  through  the  growing  season,  the  growins' 
crops,  how  that  one  element  would  influence  them  and  then,  best  of 
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all,  when  we  come  to  harvest  time,  see  how,  by  our  own  effort  and  by 
the  application  of  but  one  element  or  the  combination  of  two,  would 
so  wonderfully  increase  that  crop.  When  you  see  so  many  bags 
upon  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  and  so  many  more  upon  another  for- 
tieth just  because  you  have  applied  phosphorus  or  a  little  nitrogen 
in  connection  with  it,  it  is  something  that  is  most  interesting.  The 
best  thing  is  for  you  to  work  that  out  and  the  man  who  stays  right 
with  it  is  going  to  find  out  that  he  is  going  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  that  is  why  I  tell  you  to  stay  right  with  it  and  work  out  these 
problems,  and  the  feeding  line  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to 
pay  handsomely. 

Another  phase  that  we  should  look  into  more  and  more  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  seed  end.  We  have  been,  in  years  gone  by,  and  even 
today  are  preaching  along  the  line  of  environment,  those  things 
which  have  to  do  with  its  surroundings,  the  feeding  of  the  crop,  the 
organic  matter,  the  seed  bed,  the  fertilizing  of  it,  the  caring  for  it 
by  spraying  and  the  guarding  against  diseases  and  all  those  things — 
the  environment.  Now,  friends,  we  should  look,  it  seems  to  me,  more 
than  we  have  in  the  past,  we  should  look  to  the  heredity  of  the  plant 
or  the  seed  end,  because  I  am  satisfied  and  convinced  that  this  is 
something  that  we  have  fallen  down  on  very  badly.  Why  is  it  that 
when  we  go  along  the  row  of  potatoes  and  see  here  a  plant  that  has 
developed  splendidly,  and  a  prospect  of  a  splendid  yield,  then  we 
have  another  plant,'  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  that  are  little  spindly 
stalks,  and  we  can  expect  really  only  one-half  or  one-fourth  the  yield, 
then  we  have  another  plant  here  that  is  again  a  prosperous  looking 
plant  and  we  can  expect  perhaps  three  of  four  times  what  the  others 
are  going  to  yield — is  it  entirely  the  environment  of  that  plant?  Is 
it  entirely  the  soil?  Is  it  the  feeding  of  the  crop?  Is  it  the  spray- 
ing, or  is  it  anything  that  belongs  to  its  environment?  I  believe 
not.  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  seed  end.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  it,  in  my  mind,  and  when  we  can  grow  plants  that 
give  us,  say,  half  a  pound  to  the  plant  and  then  again  have  a  number 
of  plants  that  are  going  to  give'  us  two  pounds  to  the  plant,  which 
means  a  different  of  96  bushels  per  acre  from  half  a  pound  to  the 
plant,  the  way  we  ordinarily  plant,,  to  two  pounds  to  the  plant, 
which  would  mean  about  310" bushels  to  the  acre,  there  is  something 
for  us  to  look  into. 

It  has  been  coming  home  to  me,  that  phase  of  it,  the  seed  end,  in  a 
way,  the  last  few  years,  that  has  been  encouraging  and  that  I  have 
reason  to  speak  about  this  morning  to  you,  and  that  is  in  the  seed 
end,  the  heredity  of  the  plant,  and  the  man,  you  see  again,  who  stays 
right  with  the  business,  is  going  to  guard  against  anything  that  is 
going  to  give  him  a  diminished  crop.  He  is  going  to  look  to  the 
seed  end,  he  is  going  to  have  that  potato  that  will  not  only  give  him 
the  best  yield,  but  at  the  same  time  will  give  him  quality,  and  that 
again  is  something  we  want  to  look  to  today.  We  cannot  put  upon 
the  market  just  any  old  thing  of  a  potato.  Do  you  remember  a  few 
years  ago  when  we  had  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Germany?  Why, 
thev  got  into  our  potato  bins  all  over  the  country  and  the  people 
could  hardly  eat  them.  They  were  the  kind  of  potatoes  that  they 
raised  there;  I  don't  know  whether  they  live  upon  that  kind  of 
potato  when  they  say  that  they  use. two  and  a  half  times  more  than 
we  or  not,  but  anyway  it  is  the  kind  of  potato  that  we  do  not  want 
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to  grow.  There  is  a  difference  there  and  we  want  io  select  that  po- 
tato that  will  give  us  not  only  the  yield  but  the  quality,  and  when 
we  look  to  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  trade  that  is  going  to  come 
to  us  and  we  need  nut  go  to  them  and  that  kind  of  trade  is  worth 
while.  How  are  we  going  to  get  that  kind  of  potato?  We  will  have 
to  work  that  out.  The  potato  that  gives  me  the  best  yield  and  the 
best  quality  in  my  soil  down  there  in  Berks  county  may  not  be  the 
potato  for  you  in  your  soil  and  your  locality;  that  is  something  for 
every  individual  to  work  out. 

A  Member:  Would  you  name  the  potato  that  gives  you  the  best 
result? 

MR,  McCALLUM:  The  best  potato  for  me  for  an  early  potato  is 
the  Irish  Cobbler,  and  the  best  for  a  late  potato  is  the  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh.  Now  I  have  tried  out  so  many  already,  but  they  have  all 
gone,  left  me,  last  year  I  gave  up  one  that  stayed  with  me  for  four 
or  five  years,  the  Gold  Coin,  but  after  having  it  five  years  I  felt  that 
the  Sir  WaUer  Raleigh  was  the  potato  for  me.  Now,  then,  talking 
of  that  seed  end,  and  that  is  the  selection  of  the  seed,  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  worth  while,  and  the  man  who  stays  right  with  it,  you 
see  again,  comes  home,  is  going  to  select  his  own  seed,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  pays  and  I  am  saying  so  because  I  have  realized  that  I 
have  increased  my  yield  very  materially  because  of  the  selection  of  my 
own  seed.  For  five  years  on  the  State  farm  I  selected  100  bushels 
each  year  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  variety,  and  while  I  scarcely  ever  got 
anywheres  near  as  good  a  yield  from  the  early  potatoes  as  I  did  from 
the  late,  after  I  practised  that  selection  of  seed  of  the  Irish  Cob- 
bler potato,  I  could  get  just  as  good  a  yield  as  I  could  from  the  late 
variety,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  something  that  is  going  to 
pay  us  and  the  man  who  stays  right  with  it  is  going  to  select  his 
potato,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  way  because  it  will  pay  him. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  select  the  potato? 

MR.  McCALLUM:  The  method  of  selecting  those  has  been  plant 
selection.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  breeding  end ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  pay  the  man  who  grows  potatoes  just  simply  in  a  com- 
mercial way  to  do  that.  I  leave  that  for  the  other  fellow,  but  I  do  go 
so  far  in  the  seed  selection  that  I  select  my  seed  from  the  best 
stalks  from  year  to  year,  and  the  man  who  does  that,  even  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  our  State,  I  believe  that  it  will  pay  him. 

MR,  DORSETT:    How  do  you  do  that? 

MR.  McCALLUM:  My  method  has  been,  when  the  harvest  time 
comes,  or  previously,  when  you  see  the  probable  yield  of  that  stalk, 
when  you  see  that  that  stalk  is  going  to  give  you  a  good  yield,  that 
it  has  no  symptom  of  any  disease  whatever,  those  are  the  stalks 
that  I  mark.  I  go  along,  for  instance,  in  the  row,  and  where  I  go 
to  select  that  seed  has  been  the  plot  planted  last  year,  I  do  not  go 
over  the  entire  field,  but  it  has  been  the  portion  of  the  field  where 
I  have  pbanted  the  best  seed,  and  I  go  over  that  portion,  taking  in 
my  arm  a  large  armful  of  wires  and  placing  oue  here  and  there 
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where  I  see  the  most  promising  stalks.  Now  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  kind  of  a  stalk  to  mark,  you  will  know  that  pretty 
well,  but  it  is  not  always  the  largest  stalk  that  is  going  to  give  you 
the  best  yield,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  will  in  time  be  trained  will  be 
guided  in  that,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  is  when  we 
take  out  those  potatoes  to  see  the  yield. 

Now  I  am  not  guided  by  the  largest  potatoes,  but  I  am  guided 
by  the  yield  of  the  entire  plant.  That  yield  should  at  least  give  us 
six  large  good  sized  marketable  potatoes  up  to  ten,  and  if  we  get 
more  than  ten  bis  ones,  why  ?o  much  the  better,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  go  below  six,  that  is,  in  an  ordinary  good  yielding  season  Now 
when  we  select  in  thjs  wav,  we  are  eliminating  lots  of  those  drones 
those  that  spend  the  entire  summer  going  along  doing  nothing,  and 
I  feel  satifled  that  the  selection  of  the  seed  in  this  way  has  very 
materially  increased  the  yield  upon  my  fields. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  In  selecting  those  Irish  Cobblers  for  increased 
yield,  did  you  lose  anything  in  earliness? 

MR.  McCALLTJM:  I  do  not  think  that  I  have,  Mr.  Campbell;  I 
do  not  think  that  I  lost  anvthing  in  earliness.  Now  I  believe  that 
you  could  just  be  guided  along  that  line  again  if  you  wanted  those 
crops  to  come  earlier,  bv  selecting  those  plants  that  seem  to  be  ripen- 
ing earlier.  Guard  against  the  lack  of  humus  in  the  soil;  guard 
against  the  lack  of  fertilitv;  guard  against  shallow  plowing;  guard 
against  shallow  planting,  and  let  me  tell  you  you  are  covering  up 
a  multitute  of  sins.  Watch  the  organic  matter  and  the  fertilizing  ot 
it,  the  proper  feeding  of  the  crops,  and  the  seed  end,  and  you  have 
covered  the  main  portion  of  the  successful  growing  of  the  tuber.  It  is 
a  large  field  and  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  many  little  features 
and  it  is  the  little  things  that  count  in  the  potato  field.  There  are 
lots  of  things  I  should  like  to  take  about,  little  things  that  count,  but 
time  will  not  permit.  I  see  that  the  time  is  up.  Are  there  any 
questions? 

Questions  by  members: 

Q  When  and  how  do  you  work  your  potatoes?  Ike  last  time, 
T  mean  by  that,  do  vou  hill  them  up?  I  heard  some  potato  growers 
say  that  you  should  stay  out  of  your  potato  patch  as  soon  as  the 
potato  stalks  blossom?  Do  you  work  them  after  they  blossom.'  Do 
vou  heap  them  up? 

'  A.  I  do  not  heap  them  up;  I  practice  the  shallow  culture.  It 
you  have  a  soil  naturallv  over-supplied  with  moisture,  I  would  be- 
lieve in  hilling  up,  but  we  have  to  guard  against  the  departure  of 
moisture  and  we  practice  the  level  culture.  And  now,  as  to  when  we 
cuTtivate  the  last  time— I  cultivate  as  long  as  I  possibly  can,  and 
that  is  when  the  vines  begin  to  fall  together  and  cover  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  why  we  never  attempt  to  cultivate  any  more,  and 
even  at  this  last  cultivation,  it  is  merely  scratching  the  top  of  the 
soil.  Just  along  what  we  call  the  critical  period  of  the  plant's  life, 
we  do  not;  we  want  to  be  very  careful  in  the  cultivation,  go  good 
and  deep  at  first,  but  then  you  should  be  guided  by  that  tap-root 
system,  don't  harm  it,  don't  cut  them  off;  in  the  first  place,  that 
is  where  T  would  like  to  touch  again,  and  that  is  to  guide  that  root 
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system  down  there.  In  the  beginning,  disk  your  soil  before  plowing 
fertilizer  in,  first  get  it  nice  and  fine  and  then  turn  it  down  and 
guide  that  root  system,  try  to  get  it,  or  you  don't  need  to  try,  but 
if  you  do  that  you  are  going  to  get  that  root  system  to  keep 'down 
there,  and  then  when  the  dry  season  comes  up,  you  are  going  to  have 
that  root  system  on  top,  those  little  fibrous  shoots  are  as  cunning  as 
you  and  I,  and  they  are  going  to  follow  this  moisture,  going  to  stav 
down  there,  and  if  we  don't  do  that  they  are  going  to  come  to  the  top 
surface  and  cultivation  is  going  to  cut  off  that  root  system  very 
materially. 

Q.    What  do  you  use  for  the  organic  matter,  stable  manure? 

A.  Yes,  use  some  of  that,  but  the  farms  I  have  now  in  charge 
haven't  got  that  far  along,  haven't  got  far  enough  along  to  turn 
alfalfa,  but  alfalfa  is  the  crop  to  precede  the  potato.  I  did  not 
take  the  time  to  tell  you  why,  but  it  goes  down  into  that  sub-soil 
and  opens  it  up.  I  wish  I  could  show  you,  by  a  picture  of  fields 
I  have  plowed  just  with  the  ordinary  plow  and  torn  up  and  brought 
out  that  root  system  so  that  they  just  stuck  up  there  one  root  against 
the  other  like  so  many  rattails  standing  up  there,  standing  up  one 
against  the  other,  and  when  I  realize  that  they  have  come  up  out 
of  the  sub-soil,  I  realize  that  that  sub-soil  has  been  punctured,  sub- 
soiled  not  by  the  plow  but  by  that  root  system,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  I  have  better  crops  following  alfalfa 
than  clover  and  timothy.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  alfalfa  preceding 
the  potato  crop. 

Q.    What  do  you  spray  with? 

A.  Spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  I  use  at  first  3  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  and  5  of  lime,  50  of  water,  and  the  next  time,  4, 
5  and  50,  and  the  last  time,  5,  5  and  50. 

Q.  How  much  acid  phosphate  do  you  put  on?  Do  you  put  it  in 
the  row,  and  how  far  do  you  put  the  rows  apart,  and  how  far  did  the 
man  put  the  rows  apart  that  raised  400  bushels  to  the  acre? 

A.  I  used  this  year  800  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  applying 
half  of  it  before  plowing  and  disking,  and  then  the  other  half  in  the 
drrll  row.    Now  what  was  the  other  question? 

Q.    The  distance  of  the  rows  apart. 

A.  Thirty-four  inches  and  the  distance  between  the  plants  is  15 
inches. 

Q.  Did  you  mix  the  acid  phosphate  with  the  ground  to  a  certain 
extent  ? 

A.    It  is  incorporated  in  the  planting,  yes  sir. 
Q.    Does  it  come  in  contact  with  the  potatoes? 
A.    No  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Q.    Have  you  had  any  experience  in  sub-soiling  with  the  plow 
for  potatoes? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  tried? 
A.    Not  of  recent  years. 

Q.    Do  you  think  acid  phosphate  is  the  best  for  potatoes? 

A.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  that  wav.  While  I  have  always 
guarded  against  it,  yet  I  am  not  here  to  sav  that  it  will  burn  the 
potatoes. 

Q.    What  time  do  you  generally  plant? 

A.  Just  as  early  as  we  possibly  can.  One  of  the  good  things  is 
to  plow  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  at  least  in  my  nature  of  soil.   I  have 
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rather  heavv  soil  and  I  like  to  plow  that  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  and 
yon  know  if  you  are  troubled  with  the  wire  worm  or  with  the  grub, 
one  of  the  best  things  is  to  plow  in  the  winter  time.  I  am  just  go- 
ing to  take  this  time  to  tell  tou  a  little  experience,  because  I  realize 
that  there's  lots  of  potatoes  destroyed  by  the  grubworm.  Now  I  used 
to  plow  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  to  avoid  that,  but  last  winter  a  year 
ago,  there  was  a  field  that  I  especially  wanted  to  put  into  potatoes 
and  I  feared  the  grubworm,  and  so  when  I  came  home  at  Christmas 
time,  the. soil  was  open  enough  to  plow  and  I  set  all  the  plows  to 
plowing  that  potato  field  and  that  soil  was  turned.  The  grubs  just 
rolled  down  and  stayed  on  top  and  it  was  simply  alive  with  the 
grubs,  and  while  they  were  plowing  that  soil  was  freezing,  and  do 
vou  know,  I  could  hardly  see  the  result  of  one  grub  that  entire  sea- 
son following,  and  so  I  am  satisfied  that  although  you  may  have 
grubs  in  plowing  in  the  early  Fall,  yet  when  you  catch  them  at  that 
time,  they  are  not  going  to  do  you  "much  harm.  I  see  that  my  time 
is  up,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
Q.    What  is  the  size  of  the  cut? 

A.  Two  and  one-half  by  two  inches.  I  do  not  look  so  much  to  the 
number  of  eyes  as  to  the  size  of  the  piece.  The  size  of  the  piece  is  an 
ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces. 

Col.  Woodward  announced  a  meeting  of  the  Eesolutions  Committee. 

MR.  DEER:  Inasmuch  as  the  Memorial  Committee  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  called  on  to  make  a  report  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  we  have  been  advised  to  let  that  report  go  until  our  regular 
meeting  in  Januarv.  Besides  that,  we  haven't  any  data  here  to  make 
the  proper  report  at  this  time.  There  are  only  two  of  us  present,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  that  report  at  our 
annual  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  remarks  relative  to  the 
Committee  appointed  yesterday  to  draw  up  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Houck. 

MR.  COWAN:  I  move  that  the  Committee  be  granted  that  priv- 
ilege. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted,  whereupon  the  convention 
took  recess  until  1:30  P.  M. 


May  24,  1917,  1:30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Blyholder  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
asked  me  to  request  the  members  to  wire  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  vour  counties  asking  them  to  support  the  Lohr  Bill,  No. 
1807.  I  think  you'd  better  do  that, -because  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion now  and  Very  busy  and  will  adjourn  shortly.    Now  friends,  I 
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have  the  pleasure  this  afternoon  of  introducing  to  you  Dean  Watts, 
of  State  College. 

Prof.  Watts  spoke  as  follows: 


WAR  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HOW  TO 

GROW  THEM. 


By  -Prof.  R.  L.  WATTS. 


The  vegetable  interests  of  Pennsylvania  are  very  extensive  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  soil  tillers  cannot  contribute  more  largely 
to  the  nation's  food  supply.  We  must  act  promptly  and  yet  wisely 
if  we  are  to  do  our  part  in  relieving  the  world-wide  crisis  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  food.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to 
produce  all  the  vegetables  he  will  need  for  his  own  family,  and  if  a 
surplus  can  be  grown  for  market  he  will  be  rendering  a  patriotic 
service  of  real  importance  to  our  country  and  to  allied  nations 
fighting  for  a  common  cause. 

GOOD  SEED  VITAL. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  to  reach  its  maximum  in  the  production  of  . 
vegetables  of  special  importance  at  this  time,  we  must  pay  more 
attention  to  the  question  of  seed.  Our  vegetable  growers  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  general  farmers  with  reference  to  pure  seeds. 
The  farmers  of  the  State  have  recognized  the  importance  of  using  the 
very  best  seed  to  grow  the  best  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  an 
unusual  effort  is  often  made  to  secure  such  seed.  But  the  all  to  com- 
mon practice  of  vegetable  growers  is  to  order  from  general  supply 
houses  with  very  little  reference  to  the  strains  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  obtain.  By  good  seed  is  meant  primarily  the  ability  of  seed 
to  produce  a  maximum  crop  of  the  highest  quality.  That  there  is 
marked  variation  in  this  respect  has  been  found  by  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  our  experiment  stations  and  tests  conducted  by  prac- 
tical growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  illustrate,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  has  ascertained  by  actual  experiments  that  a 
strain  of  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  seed  actually  produced  100  more 
heads  to  the  acre  than  an  inferior  strain.  While  the  differences  with 
other  classes  of  vegei aides,  such  as  tomatoes  and  celery,  may  not  be 
so  marked,  the  whole  question  deserves  closer  attention  than  it 
receives  from  both  home  and  commercial  growers  of  vegetables. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the 
master  growers  of  America,  se'ect  their  own  seeds  for  planting.  For 
example,  a  greenhouse  grower  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  net  income 
often  exceeds  |10,0()0  a  year  from  twelve  acres  of  land,  three  or  four 
acres  of  which  are  covered  with  glass,  saves  all  of  his  own  seed  of 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  He  would  not  think  of  taking  risks  in  buy- 
ing seed  from  commeu-ial  houses,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  known. 
Numerous  other  examples  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  to  use  only  the  finest  seed  that  can  be 
obtained. 
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THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  FERTILITY. 

The  great  danger  at  this  time,  when  nearly  everybody  is  urging 
maximum  production,  is  that  thousands  of  our  Pennsylvania  acres 
wili  be  plowed  and  put  under  cultivation  with  little  regard  to  the 
coming  years.  If  an  unusual  acreage  of  such  land  is  plowed  and 
cultivated,  and  customary  rotations  are  not  followed,  the  real  crisis 
in  food  production  will  come  in  three  or  four  years  from  now.  In 
other  words,  if  we  are  to  maintain  production  for  several  years,  when 
the  food  supply  may  be  more  serious  than  at  this  time,  we  should 
make  wise  plans  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  for  one  moment  that  our  crops 
depend  more  upon  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  than  upon 
any  other  factor.  This  simply  means  that  clover  and  grass  should 
be  grown  in  rotation  as  much  as  possible  with  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  and  other  truck  crops. 

LIMING  IMPORTANT. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  land  intended  fo'r  the  growing 
of  vegetables  should  be  limed  as  often  as  may  be  r.<±cessary  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  neutral  condition.  This  is  important,  not  only  because 
lime  is  essential  to  the  growing  of  clover  and  otner  legumes,  but  it 
has  a  sanitary  effect  in  keeping  the  soil  in  proper  condition  for  the 
growing  of  vegetables.  Lime  is  the  best  known  preventive  for  club 
root  and  it  is  also  known  to  destroy  soil  toxics  injurious  to  vegetables. 
The  ideal  plan  of  soil  management  on  most  farms  where  vegetables 
are  grown  is  to  plan  a  systematic  rotation  including  clover  and  lim- 
ing as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  get  good  stands  of  clover. 

PHOSPHORUS  NEEDED  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS. 

Theie  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  phosphorus— aside  from 
the  supp.y  or  organic  matter—  is  the  limiting  factor  on  thousands 
of  acies  of  land  in  Pennsylvania.  Experience  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  progress  at  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  show  that  while  time  alone  is  of 
considerable  benefit,  marked  results  are  not  obtained  until  phos- 
phorus is  applied.  This  in  all  probability  is  also  true  with  piac- 
ticallv  all  of  our  truck  crops.  In  brief,  it  is  important  for  every 
vegetable  grower  to  see  that,  ail  of  the  land  is  adequately  supplied 
with  phosphorus  in  order  to  grow  maximum  crops. 

THE  NITROGEN  PROBLEM. 

As  prices  for  nitrogen  soar  higher  and  higher,  the  vegetable  grower 
will  be  inclined  to  use  less  nitrogen.  This  has  become  a  real  prob- 
lem and  one  that  requires  the  most  serious  consideration,  the  higii 
prices  which  we  are  required  to  pay  for  nitiogen  magnify  the  import- 
ance of  devoting  more  attention  to  leguminous  crops,  there  is  no 
reason  why  most  of  our  vegetable  growers,  aside  from  market  gar- 
deners, cannot  secure  most  of  the  nitrogen  needed  for  their  crops 
by  growing  legumes  in  systematic  rotations.  However,  there  should 
be  no  hesitancy  in  using  commercial  nitrogen  when  we  are  sure  that 
its  application  will  result  in  increased  yields  and  larger  profits. 
Probably  no  fertilizer  can  take  the  place  of  nitrate  of  soda  m  stimu- 
lating more  rapid  growth  when  such  stimulation  is  most  needed. 
°  13 
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PREVENT  WASTE  IN  HOME  FACTORY. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  was  the  home  supply  of  stable 
manure  needed  so  much  as  at  this  time.  No  effort  should  be  spared 
in  taking  care  of  the  manure  produced  by  the  farm  stock.  If  legumes 
are  grown  in  proper  rotation,  and  the  barnyard  manure  properly 
conserved,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  for 
commercial  fertilizers. 

CROPS  OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE. 

Bean.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  for  war  times, 
which  may  be  grown  on  any  soil  of  average  fertility  and  does  not 
require  special  cultural  treatment.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  beans  for  the  home  table  from  July  until  late  in  the  fall. 
The  bush  varieties  may  be  grown  for  canning,  drying  and  pickling. 
The  shelled  beans  may  be  produced  in  variety  for  use  throughout  the 
year.  A  great  advantage  in  growing  beans  is  tbat  the  soil  is  lifet 
richer  than  before  the  crop  was  harvested. 

Beans  are  so  variable  in  their  productive  powers  and  also  in  edible 
qualities  that  farmers  should  test  the  most  promising  varieties  from 
year  to  year  in  order  to  determine  what  varieties  are  best  for  their  par- 
ticular purposes.  For  example,  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  ability  of  the  white  soup  beans  to  produce  under  varying  condi- 
tions. A  simple  trial  of  the  most  promising  varieties  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  such  a  test  would  be  a  very  slight  expense. 

Pea.  This  being  another  leguminous  crop,  it  is  important  to  give 
it  a  large  place  in  the  garden  of  the  home  grower  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial producer.  The  pea  should  be  planted  very  early  in  the 
spring  and  if  dwarf  varieties  are  used  for  the  first  plantings  we 
should  have  them  for  the  table,  in  most  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
not  later  than  the  15th  of  June.  The  smooth  dwarf  varieties  are 
highlv  satisfactory.  For  example,  a  small  plot  in  my  own  garden 
yielded  at  the  rate"  of  nearly  2500  quarts  to  the  acre.  Peas  may  be  had 
during  most  of  the  summer  and  they  should  also  be  grown  much  more 
largely  for  canning  and  drying.  They  require  a  fairly  rich  soil 
and  the  taller  varieties  should  be  well  supported  to  secure  maximum 
yields. 

Cabbage.  Strange  to  say,  the  large  city  markets  of  Pennsylvania 
are  mostly  supplied  by  cabbage  grown  in  other  states,  while  nearly 
all  of  our  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  crop.  Jersey 
Wakefield  and  Copenhagen  Market  are  the  leading  early  varieties. 
For  many  years  Jersey  Wakefield  was  well  in  the  lead  but  more 
recently  Copenhagen  Market  has  come  to  the  front  and  promises  to 
occupy  first  place  among  varieties  of  early  cabbage.  The  hard,  round 
heads  are  acceptable  on  all  markets  and  their  tendency  not  to  burst 
is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  this  variety.  Danish  Bald  Head  is  a 
leading  variety,  grown  for  winter  storage.  It  requires  a  rich  soil 
and  a  long  season. 

Tomato.  Earliana  and  Bonny  Best  are  unquestionably  our  lead- 
ing early  varieties  of  tomatoes.  When  the  plants  are  started  in  good 
time  and  grown  to  large  size  before  it  is  time  to  plant  them  in  the 
field,  they  seldom  fail  to  produce  handsome  fruits.  An  increased 
tendency  among  market  growers  is  to  start  the  plants  in  paper  or 
earthen  pots  or  berry  baskets,  when  the  plants  have  attained  a  good 
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size,  carrying  several  clusters  of  blossoms  and  perhaps  a  few  small 
fruits,  and  after  dauger  of  frost  has  passed,  they  will  produce  ripe 
tomatoes  soon  after  the  1st  of  July,  and  practically  all  of  the  fruits 
will  be  ripe  before  killing  frosts  occur  in  the  fall. 

Onion.  The  onion  is  also  one  of  our  best  crops  for  war  times.  It 
is  possible  to  have  green  bunched  onions  early  in  the  spring  and 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  also  an  easy  matter  to  have  the  Prize 
Taker  onion  produce  bulbs  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  with  proper 
care  they  can  be  stored  throughout  the  winter  months.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Prize-Taker  should  be  grown  more  largely  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  grow  800  or  more 
bulbs  of  Prize-Taker  on  an  acre  and  the  high  quality  of  the  bulb  makes 
it  a  general  favorite  among  all  who  know  it.  Most  of  the  mature 
bulbs  in  the  home  gardens  of  our  State  are  produced  from  sets. 
There  is  no  more  certain  method  of  producing  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
onions,  though  seed  sown  under  ideal  conditions  usually  produced 
larger  yields.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  a 
crop  cannot  be  grown  from  seed  unless  the  soil  is  muck  or  decidedly 
sandy  in  character,  though  theer  are  exceptions  of  deep  black  loams 
which  produce  very  good  crops  from  seed. 

Sweet  Com.  Golden  Bantam  is  now  a  favorite  variety  among 
home  growers.  It  may  be  planted  much  closer  together  than  Stowell 
Evergreen  and  Country  Gentleman,  so  that  the  total  yield  to  the  acre, 
though  less  than  from  the  late  varieties,  is  not  as  great  an  objection  as 
most  people  suppose.  The  high  quality  of  this  variety  more  than 
makes  up  for  this  small  yielding  power.  A  common  mistake  among 
growers  of  sweet  corn  is  that  successive  sowings  are  not  made.  The 
plantings  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
corn  from  the  middle  of  July  until  late  in  the  fall.  This  crop  should 
also  be  dried  in  large  quantities  for  consumption  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  early  summer. 

Asparagus.  Few  crops  afford  greater  commercial  possibilities  than 
asparagus.  It  may  be  grown  with  entire  success  in  any  soil  which 
will  grow  a  good  crop  of  corn.  The  most  important  points  to  be  ob- 
served are  good  seed,  strong  roots,  high  fertility,  and  frequent  tillage. 
Good  seed  is  obtainable  from  specialties.  No  mistake  should  be  made 
in  the  selection  of  a  variety.  Palmetto  is  the  best  known  and  most 
largely  grown.  Reading  Giant — a  new  variety — is  practically  im- 
mune from  rust  and  is  also  a  heavy  producer.  A  good  strain  of 
either  of  these  varieties  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  the  home  garden 
or  the  commercial  grower.  Plot  experiments  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  show  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  strong  roots;  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  abundance 
of  vigorous  roots  for  planting  an  excellent  plan  is  to  grow  twice  as 
many  roots  as  will  be  needed  and  then  to  plant  only  the  strongest. 
This  is  a  good  business  proposition  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  asparagus  grower. 

Rhubarb.  While  rhubarb  may  not  be  considered  a  war  crop  of 
especial  value,  it  is  so  largely  grown  and  preserved  that  every  grower 
should  have  an  abundance  of  it.  We  desire  to  call  special  attention 
here  to  the  possibility  of  forcing  rhubarb  in  the  home  cellar.  A  sur- 
plus of  roots  should  be  grown  annually  which  can  be  dug  late  in  the 
fall  and  stored  in  a  cave  or  cold  cellar  and  planted  for  forcing  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  An  area  of  several  square  feet,  located  where 
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proper  temperature  can  be  maintained,  will  produce  as  much  rhu- 
barb as  can  be  used  by  a  small  family.  It  forces  very  satisfactorily 
when  planted  a  few  feet  away  from  the  cellar  furnace.  It  may  also 
be  forced  in  steam  or  manure-heated  hot  beds. 

Celery.  This  is  such  a  delicious  and  wholesome  vegetable,  and  is  in 
such  great  demand  on  the  home  table,  as  well  as  on  our  local  mar- 
kets, that  every  land  owner  should  try  to  grow  some.  Various  meth- 
ods are  employed.  The  one  which  produces  the  most  uniform  results 
is  the  mulching  system.  With  the  mulching  system  the  plants  are 
usually  set  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  placed  about  two 
feet  apart;  immediately  after  planting,  the  area  between  the  rows 
is  mulched  with  fresh  horse  manure  which  has  been  areated  a  few 
clays.  Gardeners  should  be  careful  not  to  have  the  manure  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  plants  in  order  that  the  foliage  may  not 
be  burned.  It  will  take  about  40  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  to 
make  a  mulch  of  four  or  five  inches  deep.  Such  a  mulch  will  prac- 
tica]ly  prevent  weed  growth  and  will  conserve  the  moisture  more 
perfectly  than  the  most  thorough  tillage.  It  will  also  furnish  food 
for  the  plants  after  a  heavy  rain  or  the  application  of  water  by  an 
overhead  system  of  irrigation. 

Boot  Crops.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  root  crops  for  use 
during  the  summer  months  and  also  for  storage  throughout  the 
winter  season.  We  would  include  in  the  root  crops,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  parsnips,  radishes,  and  salsify.  All  of  these  crops  thrive  in 
deep,  rich  soils.  A  common  tendency  is  not  to  thin  them  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  grow  fine  large  roots.  For  example,  early  varie- 
ties of  beets  should  not  stand  closer  than  three  or  four  inches  in 
the  row  and  late  ones  should  have  four  or  five  inches.  Parsnips — if 
the  soil  is  very  rich — should  be  thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  in  the 
row.  The  small  early  varieties  of  carrots  will  do  very  well  when 
they  are  planted  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches  apart,  while  the 
larger,  late  varieties  should  have  more  space.  The  point  which 
should  be  emphasized  in  this  connection,  is,  do  not  crowd  the  root 
crops  or  the  size  and  shape  of  the  roots  will  be  sacrificed.  They 
are  easily  stored  during  the  winter  season  in  the  cellar,  cave  or  in 
pits.  When  stored  in  cellars,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rather  dry, 
the  roots  should  be  coyered  with  slightly  moist  sand  or  soil  to 
prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  roots. 

Question?  by  a  member: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  peas  and  string  beans,  a  good  many  authorities 
are  recommending  the  free  use  of  cow  peas  and  soy  beans? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  am  not  discussing  those  because  we 
feel  they  are  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  vegetables,  but  you  are  right 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  grow  them  largely  for  hu- 
man feed,  especially  the  soy  bean. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  as  nutritious  and  noninjurious 
as  any  other  of  the  pea  family? 

A.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  the  Chinaman 
has  existed  on  soy  beans  and  rice,  you  may  say,  for  centuries.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  grow  them  for  food. 

Q.  In  mulching  that  celery,  do  you  give  that  any  cultivation 
whatever,  after  you  mulch  it? 
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A.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  cultivation  whatever.  Sometimes  the 
plants  are  set  out  and  you  can  cultivate  them  for  a  week  or  two, 
but  I  should  say  that  two  weeks  is  the  maximum,  simply  because 
you  want  to  get  the  manure  there  and  begin  feeding  the  plant  as 
soon  as  it  rains,  because  every  time  it  rains,  the  liquid  manure  is 
taken  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  so  I  would  say  that  early  mulching 
is  desirable.  Two  years  ago  we  put  out  our  celery  plants  on  the 
seventh  day  of  July  and  the  manure  was  applied  immediately.  That 
crop  received  absolutely  no  attention  until  it  was  trenched  in  Novem- 
ber, and  we  had  a  fine  crop  of  celery,  and  that  is  the  experience  of 
a  good  many  men  who  tried  it. 

Q.    How  do  you  keep  it  for  the  winter? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better  way  than  to  put  it  in 
trenches.  If  it  is  properly  trenched,  simply  dig  a  trench  that  is  deep 
enough  to  stand  the  plant  erect  so  that  the  top  will  stick  above 
the  trench  about  two  inches  and  be  careful  that  the  plants  are  stored 
dry.  If  there  is  moisture,  rain  or  dew  on  the  plants  when  they  are 
stored,  rot  is  likely  to  occur. 

Q.    You  mean  put  them  in  the  cellar  that  way? 

A.  No,  I  mean  outdoors,  and  then  take  two  boards  nailed  to- 
gether like  a  trough,  like  that,  and  then  put  this  right  over  the 
trench  to  keep  the  rain  out.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm,  put  a  block 
or  so  under  the  bottom  of  these  boards  to  give  the  celery  a  little  ven- 
tilation, and  as  it  gets  cold,  take  the  blocks  out,  drop  the  boards  down, 
and  as  the  weather  gets  still  colder,  put  a  little  soil  on  the  board  and 
then  put  manure  on  top  to  keep  out  hard  frost.  That  is  a  little  more 
trouble  than  placing  it  in  a  pit  or  storage  room  but  that  is  successful 
if  carried  out  properly. 

Q.    What  kind  of  cabbage  do  you  plant  for  late  cabbage? 

A.    You  mean  if  you  plant  now  or  start  early  in  the  spring? 

Q.    If  you  plant  now. 

A.  I  would  use  Copenhagen  Market  for  late  cabbage.  I  mean, 
if  vou  plant  seed.    Did  you  mean  to  start  with  seed  now? 

A.  Then  I  would  sow  Copenhagen  Market  at  this  late  date.  If 
you  started  early,  I  would  take  Succession,  and  still  earlier,  the 
banish  Bald  Head,  but  if  you  sow  the  seed  now,  I  think  Copenhagen 
Market  would  be  the  best  you  can  use. 

Q.    Would  you  advise  the  use  of  that  for  sauerkraut? 

A.  Oh  yes,  I  think  it  will  make  a  good  sauerkraut,  all  right; 
it  is  a  roundish  head,  hard,  and  seldom  bursts.  Are  there  any  other 
questions  ? 

Owing  to  the  disability  of  Mr.  Fassett,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  home  before  reading  his  paper.  It  is,  however,  inserted  in  its 
proper  order,  and  is  as  follows: 

PROBLEMS  IN  APPLE  GROWING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


By  F.  H.  FASSETT,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  has  more  acres  of  land  adapted  for  apple  growing 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.    In  every  county  there  is  some 
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orcharding  and  nearly  every  county  has  some  commercial  orchard- 
ing. With  few  exceptions  the  growers  are  scattered  in  all  parts  of 
the  county,  hence  the  problem  of  combining  to  buy  fertilizers,  spray 
materials  and  other  supplies  needed  is  hard  to  solve.  It  is  also 
hard  to  maintain  horticulture  societies  and  other  organizations  fop 
the  advancement  of  our  business.  What  we  need  in  each  community 
of  our  State  are  a  few  men  who  realize  that  there  are  greater  prob- 
lems than  their  own  success  that  demand  their  best  thought  and 
energy,  and  who  realize  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  community 
county  and  state.  A  man's  success  in  life  should  not  always  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  he  has  been  able  .to  accumulate, 
but  rather  by  the  amount  of  good  he  has  been  able  to  do  to  others. 
We  ought  to  so  live  that  our  community  and  state  are  better  because 
we  lived.  Too  many  men  rush  into  the  fruit  business  thinking  it  an 
easy  road  to  wealth  only  to  realize  their  mistake  when  too  late. 
•  I  believe  the  commercial  plantings  are  too  large  in  most  cases.  If 
one-half  could  have  been  planted  and  the  same  amount  of  work  put 
on  the  half  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  net  the  owner 
more  money.  What  we  need  is  more  intensive  work  that  we  may  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  fruit.  Pennsylvania  will  never  produce  too 
much  first  class  fruit.  There  are  thousands  of  trees  planted  in  the 
State  that  will  never  show  any  profit  they  are  left  without  proper 
care  and  are  really  a  menace  to  our  business.  Thousands  of  our 
farm  orchards  have  gone  down  for  lack  of  care  their  owners  too 
busy  to  spray  and  care  for  them  hence  most  of  the  fruit  is  wormy  and 
covered  with  fungi  and  hardly  lit  for  human  consumption.  Yet 
they  find  their  way  on  our  markets  and  have  the  tendency  to 
lower  the  standard  of  our  fruit.  Today  most  of  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced on  what  is  called  the  commercial'  orchards  or  on  farms 
where  fruit  is  made  a  specialty.  One  of  the  big  problems  that  we 
face  is  how  to  handle  our  orchards  that  we  may  produce  the  best 
possible  fruit  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  successful 
orcharding  is  the  control  of  soil  moisture.  The  question  of  how  we 
can  best  do  this,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  on  account  of  the  many 
different  types  of  soil  and  the  many  different  climatic  conditions 
in  onr  State,  that  no  hard  and  fast  -rule  can  be  laid  down  that 
would  be  best  in  all  of  the  orchards  of  the  State.  Each  orchard 
must  be  considered  a  unit  by  itself  and  it  behooves  each  orchardist 
to  study  his  conditions  that  he  may  know  whether  his  orchard  is 
not  doing  its  best  because  of  lack  of  soil  moisture. 

In  our  orchard  at  home  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  fine,  sandy 
loam  with  a  subsoil  which  is  practically  the  same.  This  is  an  ideal 
orchard  soil.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  one  of  the  experi- 
ments under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart,  the  Experimental 
Pomologist  of  State  College. 

In  this  we  had  two  systems  of  orchard  management  (1)  Clean 
tillage,  (2)  Sod  mulch.  Ton  will  notice  that  the  central  idea  of  each 
svstem  is  conservation  of  soil  moisture.  We  may  have  an  abundance 
of  fertilizers  in  our  soil  but  without  the  moisture  it  will  avail  us 
nothing;  hence  the  importance  of  moisture  control.  While  the 
maintaining  of  the  moisture  on  our  soils  may  be  a  harder  task  than 
on  heavier  soils,  yet  ours  is  typical  of  a  great  part  of  the  fruit 
soils  of  the  State. 
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The  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  are  not  wholly  based  on  this 
experiment  but  upon  my  past  thirty-five  years  experience  in  my 
own  orchard  and  my  knowledge  of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  I  believe  that  we  want  to  produce  all  that  nature  intended 
our  trees  to  produce  and  at  the  last  expense  we  must  practice  the 
clean  tillage  and  cover  crop  method.  Growing  as  a  cover  crop 
some  of  the  legumes  in  connection  with  some  other  crop  which  will 
furnish  some  vegetable  matter  to  plow  down  each  year.  I  believe 
that  50  or  60  pounds  of  rye  and  20  pounds  of  hairy  vetch  or  winter 
vetch  to  the  acre  is  one  of  the  combinations  we  can  sow  the  rye 
will  always  give  some  vegetable  matter  to  plow  down  and  the  vetch 
gives  us  the  nitrogen.  And  we  can  sow  this  combination  later 
than  almost  any  other  that  is  used  for  this  purpose.  We  believe 
it  safe  to  sav  that  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  orchards  of  our  State 
nitrogen  is  the  crop  limiter,  hence  it  is  our  duty  to  grow  as  much 
of  the  nitrogen  that  we  need  in  onr  orchard  as  possible.  And  we 
know  from  our  experience  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  enough  nitro- 
gen that  we  do  not  need  to  go  on  the  markets  and  buy  the  commercial. 
'  I  know  there  are  a  good  many  advocates  of  the  sod  mulch  method, 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  place  where  we  mav  use  this  method  with 
profit  in  growing  young  trees  and  even  in  the  mature  orchard,  pro- 
vided it  is  broken  up  about  every  third  or  fourth  year  to  hold  in 
check  mice  and  other  objections  to  this  system  such  as  insects  ar^ 
fungi  troubles.  In  fact  T  do  not  believe  it  is  safe  to  leave  an 
orchard  in  sod  for  more  than  four  or  five  years  at  a  time.  We  find 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  in  check  insects  and  fungi 
troubles  with  the  very  best  spraying  in  the  mulch  system. 

Tn  comparing;  the  cost  of  the  two  systems  in  the  mature  orchard 
we  find  that  the  mulch  system  costs  about  as  much  again  as  the 
tillage  and  cover  crop  system  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  cover  crops.  I  believe  there  are  thousands  of  farm  orchards 
in  our  State  whose  owners  are  engaged  in  other  lines  of  agricultural 
work  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  think  they  do  not,  to  give  their 
orchards  the  proper  care  if  they  would  give  their  orchards  a  good 
mulch  of  any  vegetable  matter  such  as  straw  corn  stalks  or  even 
potato  tops  and  weeds  together  with  a  little  mature  or  fertilizer 
thev  would  realize  some  of  the  possibilities  in  apple  growing. 

Fertilizing  the  orchard  as  we  understand  it  is  not  a  very  complex 
ouestion  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  of  the  elements 
of  fertility  that  we  need  to  worry  about,  that  is  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorns.  bur  experiment  has  shown  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  potash.  There  seems  to  be  enough  available  in  our  soils  to  the 
roots  of  our  trees  that  we  may  eliminate  it  from  our  fertilizers  that 
we  apply  to  our  orchards. 

Tf  we  have  available  good  stable  manure  we  believe  it  is  the  best 
fertilizer  von  can  apply  to  your  orchard.  If  this  is  not  available, 
t)<»n  we  have  to  resort  to  the  commercial  material.  To  say  just 
what  amount  of  fertilizers  you  should  use  in  your  orchard  would 
be  a  hard  problem ;  in  fact  to  try  to  give  a  formula  for  all  orchards 
would  be  the  height  of  folly.  Phosphorus  is  always  needed  and  we 
make  no  mistake  to  apply  liberally.  Acid  phosphate  is  the  best 
source.  Just  the  amount  of  nitrogen  to  use  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  orchard  it  is  to  be  applied  to.    We  might 
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say  that  five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  10  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate would  be  a  good  formula  to  apply  to  each  mature  tree.  In  a 
good  many  cases  it  would  be  all  right,  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
it  would  be  wrong  because  of  the  many  different  conditions  of  the 
soil.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  study  our  conditions  very  closely 
that  we  may  use  our  fertilizers  economically. 

Spraying  has  become  a  necessity  in  the  production  of  first-class 
apples.  Every  year  we  realize  more  and  more  that  the  work  must 
be  done  thoroughly.  The  cost  of  materials  is  the  same  whether  we 
do  the  work  carelessly  or  in  thorough  manner.  The  use  of  nico- 
tine for  the  control  of  the  Codling  moth  larvae  is  a  new  remedy 
or  at  least  a  new  use  for  this  material.  A  report  from  the  fruit 
district  in  Oregon  for  the  past  year  they  used  nicotine  in  com- 
bination with  lime  sulphur  solution  using  no  arsenic  of  any  kind, 
that  the  larvae  of  the  Codling  moth  were  perfectly  controlled;  the 
aph ids  were  also  controlled,  that  trees  sprayed  with  this  combina- 
tion had  no  blight.  If  this  combination  will  accomplish  all  this  it 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  present  list  of  combinations.  I  hope 
a  number  of  growers  in  our  State  will  try  this  out,  this  season  that 
we  may  have  something  more  definite.  Undoubtedly  the  selling  of 
our  fruit  presents  a  greater  problem  than  the  growing,  and  is  much 
harder  of  solution.  The  greatest  reason  that  our  fruit  does  not 
bring  the  highest  price  is  the  lack  of  uniform  grading.  As  long 
as  we  continue  to  pack  our  apples  with  all  sizes  in  the.  same  package 
we  will  have  to  take  less  than  the  western  fruit  will  bring  in  our 
markets  because  of  lack  of  uniformity.  A  grading  law  has  been 
introduced  in  our  Legislature  but  as  I  see  it  it  is  too  lenient.  It 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  fruit 
in  the  different  packages  or  grades ;  and  yet  we  believe  its  passage 
will  result  in  some  good  to  the  growers. 

Another  reason  that  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  smaller  price 
is  the  dumping  on  the  market  of  a  lot  of  wormy  and  scabby  fruit 
that  is  hardly  fit  for  human  consumption,  we  will  have  to  learn  to 
use  this  class  of  fruit  up  for  other  purposes.  They  not  only  hurt 
the  sale  of  good  fruit  but  they  give  our  apples  a  bad  name.  There 
are  many  places  in  our  Eastern  markets  where  the  idea  has  become 
prevalent  that  if  yon  ask  for  a  good  eating  apple  the  dealer  will 
want  to  sell  yon  a  Western  apple;  when  the  reverse  is  true  is  true 
as  it  is  admitted  by  our  best  authorities  that  our  apples  excel  any 
Western  apple  in  quality. 

Apple,  growing  in  Pennsylvania  offers  sure  and  good  returns  to 
the  careful  grower.  1  am  very  optimistic  in  apple  growing  in  our 
State.  I  believe  that  we  will  never  grow  too  many  first  class  apples 
provided  we  learn  to  grade  and  pack  rightly;  and  whin  we  do  this 
we  can  drive  the  Western  fruit  out  of  our  markets  and  then  there 
will  be  plenty  of  room  for  our  fruit.  I  believe  apple  growing  in 
our  State  offers  greater  returns  than  any  other  line  of  agriculture 
we. may  follow,  provided  the  right  man  is  on  the  job  and  the  right 
kind  of  soil  location  and  varieties  are  selected. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  llr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad,  if  it  is  in 
order,  to  offer  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


The  CHAIRMAN:    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  report. 
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Col.  Woodward  then  presented  the  following  report : 

Whereas,  Our  beloved  Nation  has  been  unavoidably  and  most 
unwillingly  forced  into  participation  in  the  calamity  of  world  wide 
war, 

Whereas,  This  condition  imposes  upon  agriculture  not  only  added 
but  much  multiplied  burdens,  and 

Whereas,  Pennsylvania  because  of  her  exalted  position  as  the 
Keystone  of  the  Nation,  must  carry  a  correspondingly  great  propor- 
tion of  these  burdens,  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  most  thoroughly 
representative  organization  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  State,  there- 
fore, be  it  and  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  as  individuals  and  members  of  this  Board  and  of 
the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute  Board,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  increase  the  crops  on  the  farms  in 
our  respective  counties  and  that  we  tender  our  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  our  Commonwealth  to  help 
in  the  movement  for  a  greater  agriculture  in  our  State. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  There  is  another  resolution,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  1  think  it  would  probably  be  better  to  present  them  sep- 
arately, and  the  character  of  this  is  such  that,  in  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  day,  T  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge  its  adoption 
■and  I  simply  move  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is  there  any  dis- 
cussion ? 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  Another  resolution  was  presented  to  your 
■Committee  and  the  Committee  will  present  it  to  you.  We  have  pre- 
sented that  resolution  just  as  it  was  presented  to  vm,  and  are  not 
willing  to  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  resolution  just  as  it 
reads. 

Col  Woodward  then  read  the  following  resolution  in  reference  to 
the  participation  of  the  County  Chairmen  in  the  Institute: 

Whereas,  We  the  County  Chairmen  and  Lecturers  of  the  Farmers 
Institutes  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  believe  that  the 
Annual  Normal  Institute  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing matters  relative  to  better  the  Farmer's  Institutes. 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  at  least  one  full  day  shall  be  devoted 
to  discuss  matters  as  to  how  these  Institutes  can  be  made, more 
efficient  in  which  all  County  Chairmen  as  well  as  all  Institute 
Lecturers  shall  have  equal  rights  to  participate,  and  that  such  Normal 
Institutes  shall  be  held  before  the  opening  of  the  Institutes. ; 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adpoted,  unanimously. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Have  you  any  other  resolutions? 

COL.  WOODWARD:    That's  all. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:    What  further  is  before  this  convention  be- 
fore it  closes?  Has  the  Secretary  any  announcement  to  make? 

SECY.  PATTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  no  announce- 
ment to  make,  so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  unless  you  want 
to  put  in  some  time  in  general  discussion.  A  good  many  of  the 
members  are  going  to  leave  on  this  3:20  train,  so  I  think  we  might 
as  well  adjourn.  I  did  want  to  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fenstermacher,  expressing  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  here.  He  was  detained  on  account  of  re-building 
a  barn  that  he  had  burned  early  in  the  spring. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  Before  adjournment  takes  place,  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  your  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions as  a  part  of  their  work,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  body 
ought  not  to  adjourn  without  tendering  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Quartette  that  helped  the  Ladies' 
Session  entertain  us  last  night.  While  they  were  not  organized  as 
a  part  of  the  Institute,  it  it  true,  they  did  good  work  in  making  the 
Institute  more  pleasant  and  entertaining  than  it  would  have  been 
without  them.  I  therefore  move  you  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
tender  them  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  for  their  assistance. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

MR.  BARNES:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  include  in  that 
motion  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  any  others  who  locally  as- 
sisted in  making  this  Institute  a  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ts  that  suggestion  acceptable  to  the  mover 
of  the  original  motion? 

COL.  WOODWARD:  I  did  not  hear  the  amendment,  but  I  will 
accept  it  because  Mr.  Barnes  made  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Very  well. 

MR.  BARNES:    I  also  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Watts. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  we  will  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
motion. 

Col  Woodward's  motion  as  amended  by  Mr.  Barnes  was  adopted. 

MR.  BARNES:  Is  flat  Dutch  a  good  cabbage  and  is  it  too  late 
to  plant  seed  now? 

MR.  WATTS:  The  strain  of  flat  Dutch  cabbage  as  it  is  now  sold 
is  not  very  pure,  you  are  likely  to  get  seed  that  some  will  mature 
fairly  early  and  others  be  very  late.  I  should  say  it  would  be  an 
undesirable  variety  to  plant  now,  to  sow  the  seed  now,  it  would  not 
mature,  except  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania;  it  might  ripen  there, 
but  it  would  not  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
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MR.  HOLTZER:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dean  Watts  why  he  pre- 
fers such  tomatoes  as  the  Bonnie  Best  and  Clock  Jewel  for  the 
general  crop  in  preference  to  some  of  the  Dwarfs  like  the  Dwarf 
Stone,  Century,  etc.?  We  prefer  the  Dwarfs  in  our  section  to  the 
Bonnie  Best. 

MR.  WATTS:    What  county  do  you  live  in? 

MR.  HOLTZER:    Now  use  your  eyes,  Professor. 

MR.  WATTS:  Oh.  that's  Mr.  Holtzer;  I  see.  Well,  there  is 
this  difference,  Mr.  Holtzer;  the  Dwarf  varieties,  Dwarf  Stone  and 
Dwarf  Century  and  all  those  dwarf  kinds  will  do  very  much  better 
with  you  than  over  here  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  imagine 
they  do  very  well  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  but  I  under- 
stand that,  as  a  rule,  for  the  colder  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
classed  almost  with  the  Matchless  in  time  of  maturity.  When  I 
was  growing  tomatoes  on  my  farm,  on  quite  a  large  scale,  we  never 
got  good  results  with  those  Dwarf  varieties.  I  tried  them  all  on 
15  and  20  acres  and  they  did  not  pan  out,  that  is  why  we  did  not 
grow  them  and  I  do  not  recommend  them,  but  in  your  sandy  soil, 
in  New  Jersey,  it  would  be  different. 

MR.  HOLTZER:  Dwarfs  do  much  better  with  us,  they  are  a  more 
solid  tomato,  less  watery  and  yield  far  better  profit. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  just  informed  that  Mrs.  Binz,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Department,  is  present,  and  we  will  be  very 
much  pleased  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her.  (Applause.) 

MRS.  BINZ:  Mr.  Carothers  asked  me  yesterday  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  and  I  said  I  did  not  have  anything  to  say,  but  I  am 
just  like  all  the  rest  of  the  women,  when  I  hear  everybody  else 
starting  to  talk,  I  want  to  talk  too.  I  just  want  to  explain  to  you 
the  work  that  I  have  been  doing  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Throughout  the  session  I  think  I  have  heard  the  note  of 
community  spirit,  service,  working  for  our  country,  etc.,  and  it  is 
in  line  with  that  that  the  Department  sends  me  out.  Through  the 
rural  sections,  villages  and  towns  I  go  to,  as  the  women  come  to- 
gether, without  any  creed  distinction,  without  any  social  distinc- 
tion, just  come  together  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  now 
to  take  up  also  any  of  the  various  war  works  that  are  before  us, 
these  women,  we  have  about  43  or  44  clubs  working  now,  those 
women  have  taken  up  almost  every  subject  that  one  could  think 
of,  better  health,  better  sanitation,  better  babies,  better  schools, 
agricultural  courses  in  the  high  schools,  domestic  science,  re-building 
their  towns,  their  villages,  putting  financially  on  its  feet,  attacking 
the  problem  of  beautifying  the  town,  and  just  now,  of  course,  in  the 
last  few  months,  they  have  been  taking  up  the  problem  of  growing 
more  in  their  gardens.  The  vacant  lot  idea  is  being  taken  up,  even 
in  tiny  little  villages,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  vacant  lots 
in  the  large  cities,  but  I  find  in  the  small  villages  the  residents 
have  come  in  from  the  country  and  have  their  lots  there  in  the 
back  of  their  houses  and  use  those  for  gardens,  but  still  they  won't 
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have  as  much  space  as  they  could  use  for  potatoes,  and  so  in  these 
little  villages  of  about  200  or  300  population,  they  club  together; 
they  have  gotten  the  assistance  of  the  farmers  and  taken  up  pieces  of 
ground  oa  the  outlying  sections  and  put  in  potatoes. 

Now  that  is  just  as  valuable  in  a  small  village  as  it  is  in  a  large 
city.  We  are  also  taking  up  now  the  work  of  drying  all  the  vege- 
tables they  can,  and  the  fruit,  in  order  to  save  glass  jars  and  tin 
cans,  and  where  they  have  the  glass  jars,  they  can  them.  They 
are  trying  to  develop  canning  clubs  throughout  our  State.  Then 
we  want  also  to  try  to  tackle  the  market  problem  in  July  and 
August.  Mr.  Dorsett  won't  agree  with  me,  but  1  think  while  we 
are  waiting  for  large  shipping  stations,  with  grading  facilities  and 
packing  facilities  to  be  built,  I  think  that  the  development  of 
the  parcel  post  method  of  marketing  is  a  good  thing  to  be  taken  up 
individually,  and  I  am  trying  to  train  the  women  to  methods  of 
packing,  methods  of  producing  and  shipping  whereby  the  stuff  can  be 
shipped  directly  from  the  women  in  the  rural  sections  to  the  women 
consumers  in  the  city. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  attacking  the  food  problem,  and  I  am 
asking  the  women,  when  we  come  together  to  talk  over  these  larger 
subjects,  I  am  asking  them  to  keep  their  hands  busy  making  for 
our  men  that  will  be  in  the  war  or  making  for  the  men  that  are 
in  the  war  now  on  the  other  side.  I  know  it  is  a  little  bit  hard 
to  get  through  our  conservative  Pennsylvania  heads  that  relief  for 
the  French  or  relief  for  the  British  or  relief  for  the  Belgians  is 
just  the  thing  for  us  to  do.  We  have  not  reached  that  pitch  yet, 
but  I  feel  that  the  more  we  do  for  those  people  over  there,  the  less 
is  to  be  done  for  our  boys.  The  more  Ave  save,  the  more  we  help 
to  cure  in  the  hospitals,  the  less  of  our  men  will  have  to  go  over 
and  die,  so  I  am  urging  our  people  to  work  with  the  Emergency 
Aid  and  the  Red  Cross  in  sending  over  supplies. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  this  subject;  I  could  go  into  it 
for  hours  telling  you  about  materials,  etc.,  but  that  takes  up  too 
much  time  now,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  men  here,  represeptatives 
of  your  counties,  to  look  over  your  county  and  find  out  what  spots 
would  be  good  to  have  these  community  clubs  start  in.  We  have 
them  out  in  places  18  miles  from  a  railroad,  back  over  the  moun- 
tains in  the  valleys.  One  time  it  took  me  five  hours  to  get  there, 
going  in  a  horse-drawn  stage  over  the  mountain,  and  when  I  got 
there  it  was  nothing  but  a  post  office  and  two  houses  and  a  church, 
and  we  have  got  an  active  organization  there.  This  side  of  that  we 
have  got  a  nice  little  town  which  is  also  actively  working.  Those 
women  in  that  town  have  taken  up  the  problem  of  getting  a  little 
recreation  field  for  the  boys  and  also  putting  up  a  flag  on  the  knoll 
back  of  the  town  where,  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  a  flag 
was  raised ;  and  again  also  they  are  taking  up  the  problem  of  side 
walks  for  the  town  and  clearing  away  the  weeds,  and  .while  they 
the  taking  up  those  things,  their  hands  are  busy  on  the  War  Relief 
articles.  So  will  you  men  from  the  counties  please  consider  this 
subject?  T  think  you  heard  last  night,  wThen  you  listened  to  those 
ladies  speak  so  well — and  T  want  you  to  consider  how  serious  the 
woman  question  is.  It  is  not  nowadays  like  what  I  heard  in  one  of 
our  Pennsylvania  German  counties  this  winter.  One  woman  said 
to  another,  "Go  to  hear  a  voman  speak?    Vy,  no  woman  could 
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speak,  it  must  be  a  man."  The  other  woman  said  to  her,  "No,  i 
see  Miss  Beenz  and  I  seen  her  vase  and  I  seen  her  clothes  and  I  know 
she  vas  a  voman."  And  the  hrst  woman  says,  "Veil,  now,  these 
mens  from  the  city  are  awful  smart  and  they  can  dress  up  to  look 
just  like  a  woman,  and  don't  you  ride  no  four  miles  in  a  buggy  mit 
dot  voman,  cause  she'll  be  a  man  yet."  (Laughter.)  I  don't  want 
you  to  have  that  attitude  towards  a  woman  speaker,  and  after  the 
session  last  night  I  wanfyou  to  regard  woman  speakers  and  woman 
movements  as  solid,  substantial  things,  not  to  be  smiled  at,  not  to  be 
mused  at  and  not  to  be  patted  on  tUe  head,  but  to  be  accepted  as 
a  big,  vital  force  in  this  time  of  National  crisis,  when  we  need  all 
the  working  forces  at  the  back  of  our  Government,  need  every  hand 
and  every  brain,  to  back  up  democracy  in  this  great  world  fight. 

Now,  will  you  consider  it  ?  We  are  doing  our  bit,  we  think  we  are 
doing  it  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  I  want  to  call  upon  you 
County  Chairmen  to  plan  out  what  we  can  do  for  your  county. 
Just  write  to  the  Department — you  don't  need  to  know  my  name- 
just  write  to  the  Department  for  the  organizer,  and  of  course,  as 
you  know,  I  am  sent  out  free,  but  try  to  arrange  a  schedule  for 
me  so  that  I  can  get  to  the  most  places  in  the  least  amount  of 
time  and  with  the  least  amount  of  money  expended.  Now,  if  you  do 
it,  1  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  release  for  your  community  and 
for  your  nation  a  huge  amount  of  energy,  a  huge  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, a  huge  amount  of  force  that,  up  until  this  time,  has  lain 
dormant. 

The  CHAIKMAN:  Is  Mr.  McGowan  present?  Will  you  please 
come  forward  Mr.  McGowan?  Is  the  labor  of  the  convention  com- 
pleted? It  seems  to  be  completed.  The  meeting  will  be  closed  by 
everyone  rising  to  their  feet  and  singing  the  first  verse  of  America. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  Mr.  McGowan  to  come  forward  and  lead.  All 
rise  to  their  feet. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

C.  E.  CAROTHERS, 

Director. 
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